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ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 
Correspondent  emeritus 


^^hat  readers  want  to  know  about  events  and  trends 
in  Washington  they  find  every  day  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  the  largest  Washington 
staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper.  The  Tribune’s 
Washington  reporters  are  men  whose 
by-lines  and  special  talents  have  been  known  to 
readers  for  years.  Experienced  in  the  ways 
of  Washington,  they  know  how  to  get  the  kind  of 
news  which  is  hard  to  get. 
Because  readers  get  in  the  Tribune  the  kind 
of  news  that  keeps  them  fully  informed, 
they  buy,  every  day  of  the  week,  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  copies  of  the  Tribune 
than  they  buy  of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 
and  keep  the  Tribune  out  in  front  as 

t  Chicago's  most  widely  read  newspaper 

I  and  most  productive  advertising  medium. 


WALTER  TROHAN 
Chief,  Wethington  Bureau 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  Socony- 
Vacuum’s  modern  laboratories 
—  tlie  advanced  relining  metliods 
and  equipment  with  whicli  we 
work  to  produce  the  most  product 
of  highest  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

In  short,  your  Mobilgas  dealer — 
an  independent  local  businessman 
— can  offer  the  quality,  price  and 
other  benefits  you  want — because 
of  the  efficient,  integrated  structure 
that  supplies  him. 


Your  Mobilgas  dealer  has  a  stake 
in  this  tanker — and  \e\all  facili¬ 
ties  we  own  or  charter.  So  do46,  iOO 
dealers  and  jobbers  like  him! 

For  fine  quttlity  product,  efficiently 
supplied,  competitive  in  price,  is  the 
very  life-blood  of ''little''  business,  uny 
business. 

Here,  in  effect,  our  tanker  is  a 
cost-cutting  tool  for  "little  busi¬ 
ness” —  helping  to  keep  gas  and  oil 
prices  down,  business  volume  up. 


YOUR  NATION 

depends  on  strong 
industries . . . 


YOUR  INDUSTRIES 

ore  only  os  strong  os 
your  Companies 

YOUR  COMPANIES 

ore  only  os  strong  os 
their  ability  to  give  you 


Your  Biggest 
Money’s-Worth 


Tfie  Sign  th»  Nation 
Knows . . . 
Builds  as  tha  Nestion 
GrowsI 


SOeONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  and  Affilialat:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


That’s  a  mighty  important  number  to  anyone  who  wants  to  advertise  in  this  rich  market 
For  4,299  is  the  number  of  solid  blocks  of  Baltimore  in  which  every  home  gets  a  Sunpaper  regularly. 
In  thousands  of  other  blocks,  all  but  one  or  two  homes  are  regularly  served. 

This  intense  home-delivered  circulation  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  thoroughly  Baltimore  is 
covered  by  the  Sunpapers.  So  if  you  want  your  message  read  by  the  families  of  Baltimore,  in  their 
homes,  put  it  in  the  Sunpapers — morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


Everything  In  Baltimore  Revolves  Around  The 


MORNING  *  EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Daily  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 


Nuhntl  Rtpmentatives:  Cretmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Fr»nci»co  Lot  Angelet  •  Osborn,  Scotaro,  Meeker  fit  Scott,  Chicago  It  Detroit 
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The  annual  cost  to  Republic,  for  pensions  alone, 
will  quickly  mount  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  expense  of  these  pension  payments  now  be¬ 
comes  part  of  Republic’s  cost  of  doing  business. 
It  is  an  expense  like  wages,  taxes,  the  cost  of 
materials  and  other  items.  It  must  be  paid  before 
there  can  be  any  profits  to  pay  stockholders  for 
the  use  of  their  money  and  to  reinvest  in  needed 
improvements  and  more  modern  equipment  that 
help  a  man  to  earn  top  pay. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  every  Republic  man 
and  woman  has  a  very  special  interest  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  help  their  company  produce 
more,  produce  efficiently  and  produce  at  a  profit! 


The  men  and  women  who  work  in 

Republic’s  plants  and  offices  are  back  on  the 
job.  That’s  news  that  everyone  was  glad  to  hear. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  for  pensions  and 
improved  insurance  benefits,  each  employe  can 
have  a  greater  feeling  of  security  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

Republic  employes  have  returned  to  work  with  a 
bigger  stake  than  ever  in  their  company’s  growth 
and  success.  Not  only  their  jobs  today  but  their 
future  security  depend  upon  keeping  Republic 
quality  up  and  in  giving  customers  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  service  —  in  helping  to  hold  old  customers 
and  gain  new  ones. 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  WORK- 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  STAY 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  newspapers  in 
cities  and  towns  where  Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 


v'^. 


reader 

response 


At  a  $3.60  top,  a  capacity  crowd  of  more 

than  20,000  checrinp  Chicagoans  j)ackcd  y\^,^ 

Chicago  Stadium  Xov.  19  at  The  Chicago 

Sl’X-TIMES  f'ifth  Annual  Harvest  Moon  Festival.''^^..^\^^^^^fc 

Ten  days  in  advance,  every  seat  had  been  sold  to  ^ 
SUX-TIMES  readeis  eager  to  see  Chicago’s  best 
amateur  ballroom  dancers,  outstanding  young  vocalists 
and  top  Hollywood  stars  in  another  great  SUX-TIMES 
spectacle  for  l)enefit  of  disabled  war  veterans. 

That’s  RESI’OXSE — and  the  same  eager  readershij)  will  respond 
to  your  advertising  in  The  Chicago  SUX-TIMES.  For  facts 
and  figures,  call  a  SUX-TIMESman  today! 


Md'ge  and  Gower  Ctiatrpien.  stellar  pro> 
fessional  dance  team  phot09raphed  as  they 
'performed  at  SUN-TIMES  Harvest  Moon 
Festival. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

635,346 

average  net  paid  daily 

AlC  Publisher’s  Statement,  3-31-49 


SOLD  OUT- 
at  a  $3.60  top ! 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


250  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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Steel  works  for  EVERYONE 


ouraeis 


ihe  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


A  half  million  people  like  these  own  the  247  companies  that  make  up  the  steel  industry 
in  America.  Their  savings  helped  provide  jobs  for  the  more  than  one>half  million 
steelworkers.  On  the  average  each  stockholder  owns  fewer  than  75  shares.  Many 
of  them  own  fewer  than  10  shares.  Read  how  these  steel  stockholders  have  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  steel  industry  and  of  our  American  system. 


Fred  E.  Jansen,  insurance  salesman  of  Fre 
port,  LonK  Island.  N.  V.  declares  .  .  .  '  Steel 
essential  business.  It  is  the  very  foundation 
our  country.' 


Rutland,  Vermont,  for¬ 
mer  1st  Lt..  W.A.C. 
says  . . .  "While  in  Serv¬ 
ice  I  invested  in  steel 
stocks.  This  enabled  me 
to  open  up  my  own 
Women's  Exchange 


1' 

% ' 

1 

■L 

Bertha  H.Schei 

ruNPAY 


_ 1  n  T  W 

FOR  PCiPASE  daily,  DECEM^^_^^ 


/y^e  COI^BOys" 
to  f(m/ 


HD  As  the  newspaper's  answer  to  the  tremen- 

^|ft  .  dous  public  demand  for  a  top-flight  western  feature. 

King  Features  now  introduces  the  new  adventure  strip, 
ROY  ROGERS,  KING  OF  THE  COWBOYS,  with  his 

One  of  the  most  popular  cowboy  heroes  in 
entertainment  history,  Roy  Rogers  brings  to  the 
newspaper  comic  pages  the  same  excitement  and 
'  .  kL  action  of  the  Old  West,  the  same  realism  and  the 

JTj  same  touches  of  humor,  that  have  drawn  more  than 
^  persons— children  and  adults  alike— to 

see  his  movies  every  year.  Millions  more  follow  him 
in  books,  and  on  his  personal  appearance  tours. 

Now  you  can  put  this  ready-made  and  far- 
flung  audience  of  Roy  Rogers  to  work  for  your  newspaper,  just  as  the  "western" 
boom  is  really  hitting  its  stride. 

Why  wait  until  your  territory  is  closed  by 
another  newspaper  signing  for  ROY  ROGERS,  KING  OF  THE  COWBOYS?  Write 
us  for  terms  today. _ _ 


«eT/  LOOKIX  ROy' 
hI^IPN'T  P'NP 
SECRET  WEE-PON. 


"keep  wpin; 

you  RANNiESj 


For  terms,  wire,  phone  or  write  F.  J«  NIGHT,  general  sales  manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


M5  East  45  Street 


i^-  > 

1 

1  V 

l  i  ^  M  JT 

125,000  came  to  look  at  books 


You  could  fill  a  city  the  size  of  Spokane 
with  the  excited  youngsters,  their  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  who  crowded  into 
New  York’s  immense  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  November  18-21,  to 
see  The  New  York  Times  Third  Annual 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Book  Fair. 

For  four  gala  days,  more  than  125,000 
visitors  —  a  new  record  turnout  — 
streamed  through  the  gayly  decorated 
museum,  which  co-sponsored  the  Fair 
with  the  Children’s  Book  Council. 

They  browsed  among  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  .  .  .  saw  puppet  shows. 


charades,  chalk  talks  by  authors  and 
illustrators,  a  radio  program  on  WQXR, 
plays,  ballets,  and  other  entertainment. 
It  was  a  lot  of  fun  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose  ...  to  make  children  like  good 
books  now.  And  want  them  and  buy 
them  when  they  grow  up. 

For  as  you  know.  The  New  York  Times 
always  takes  books,  and  the  selling  of 
books,  seriously.  Which  is  why  smart 
bookmen  take  The  New  York  Times 
seriously,  too.  And  place  more  of  their 
advertising  in  it,  year  after  year,  than 
in  any  other  newspaper  or  magazine. 


J|0rk 


"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print’’ 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ABC  Saluted  on  Its  35th  Anniversary 


3, 


1  *1011  RtieinA  T  Honored  guests  at  the  Dec.  1  ABC  luncheon:  Left  to  right — Fred 

_  '  Stone,  ex-ABC  director  and  formerly  with  Parents  magazine;  Phillips 

HsCir  of  Great  Progress  Wyman,  vicepresident  of  McCall  Corp.  and  publisher  of  Redbook 

Some  1.300  publishers  and  ad  magazine  and  also  an  ex-ABC  director;  Philip  L.  Thomson,  ABC 
vertisers  saluted  the  Audit  Bu-  president  for  23  years;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  chairmM  of  the  board  ^ 
reau  of  Circulation  on  its  35th  Crowell-Collier,  also  an  ex-director;  and  Thomas  F.  Driscoll,  ex-ABC 
anniversary  at  a  luncheon  Dec.  director  and  former  advertising  manager  of  Armour  &  Co. 

1  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel's 
grand  ballroom. 

ABC,  which  boasts  a  member 
ship  of  3,300  publishers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  was  hailed  as  “the  out¬ 
standing  example  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  industry.”  and  one  that 
has  made  great  contributions  to 
publishing  and  advertising. 

Former  Directors  Join  in  Tribute 

Twenty-four  former  directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau,  as  well  as 
24  members  of  the  present 
board,  occupied  one  of  the 
tables  on  the  dais.  Past  direc¬ 
tors  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore 
and  Rhode  Island  to  join  in 
the  tribute  to  the  organization 
that  is  the  source  of  verified 
circulation  on  all  types  of  net 
paid  publication. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  termed 
the  ABC  an  organization  of 
'widening  scope  and  influence" 

He  added: 

"It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us 
to  remember  a  time  when  circu¬ 
lation  figures  were  as  reliable 
as  weather  reports  and  as  vary¬ 
ing  as  the  weather  itself.  In 
those  days,  circulation  figures 
were  not  matters  of  fact  but 
rather  of  faith  or  credulity. 

'.‘So  the  ABC  sprang  into 
oeing  to  satisfy  an  economic 
need  of  publishers,  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers  alike. 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  left,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  greets  Walter  D.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  National 
Magazine  Publishers  Association. 

which  hais 


it 


ABC  provided  it  then, 
does  now. 

“Based  on  the  principle  that 
the  advertiser  and  his  agent  are 
entitled  to  know  the  exact  num- 
A  oiiivc.  ber  of  copies  sold  by  a  publica- 

K  accurate  yard-  tion,  the  ABC  provided  a  means 

iCK  became  indispensable.  The  of  furnishing  this  information 
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with  an  accuracy 
never  varied.” 

Newspapers  Backed  ABC 
Mr.  Friendly  noted  that  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  were 
from  the  outset  among  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the 
ABC,  and  that  over  the  years 


Hailed  as  Fine  Example 
Oi  Business  Regulation 

they  have  consistently  promoted 
its  advancement. 

The  story  behind  the  birth  of 
ABC  35  years  ago  was  outlined 
by  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy, 
chairman  of  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt.  Inc.,  who  was  also  toast¬ 
master  at  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  Brophy  related  how 
Emery  Mapes,  head  of  the 
Cream  of  l^eat  Company,  de¬ 
cided  some  60  years  ago  that  he 
ought  to  know  the  actual  circu¬ 
lation  of  his  Rastus  ads.  He 
hired  four  traveling  auditors  to 
visit  publishers  and  go  over 
their  circulation  books. 

Soon  thereafter.  Mr.  Brophy 
continued,  a  group  of  about  70 
firms  with  Colonel  Mapes  at  the 
lead,  organized  the  Association 
of  American  Advertisers  with  a 
staff  of  auditors  of  its  own. 
This  organization  folded  in  1913. 
Then  Colonel  Mapes,  Stanley 
Clague,  Sr.,  who  was  then  head 
of  the  Clague  Agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  others  organized  the 
Advertising  Audit  Association 
and  hired  Russell  Whitman, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican,  as  managing  director. 

Origins  oi  the  Bureau 

Meanwhile  in  New  York. 
O.  C.  Harn  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  and  L.  B.  Jones  of 
Eastman-Kodak  had  started 
what  is  now  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  and  with 
the  support  of  A.  W.  Ericson  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  and  a  number  of 
publishers,  organized  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Verified  Circulations. 

In  1914,  these  two  audit  ass  'i- 
ciations  consolidated  under  the 
new  name  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  with  a  charter  niem- 

( Continued  on  page  9) 


$1,000,000  Suit  Marks 
Office  Building  Drive 


Corrected  Figures  for  TV ~City  Survey 
Give  Gains  in  Washington,  Toledo 

Three  errors  were  made  in  the  tabulation  oi  circulation 
data  for  42  Television  Cities  (E  &  P,  Nov.  26,  page  7)  but  Uts 
general  picture  remains  the  same:  increased  newspaper  soloi 
in  33  of  the  42  cities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  the  Saturday 
average  sale  (173,935)  was  taken  from  the  paper's  Post  Offico 
statement  instead  of  the  Mondoy-Friday  average,  which  wai 
183,309.  Thus  the  Post  should  be  credited  with  a  gain  ovor 
its  1948  average  oi  175,563,  and  not  a  loss.  It  keeps  Wash¬ 
ington  more  firmly  in  the  "plus"  city  group. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times,  where  the  Sunday  average  (756,651)  was  used,  instead 
of  the  daily  average  of  631,884.  This  correction  puts  Chicago 
in  the  “minus"  city  column. 

Toledo  offsets  this  change,  corrected  data  giving  that  dty 
a  7,135  increase  in  circulation  rother  thon  a  981  loss.  The 
1948  figure  given  for  the  Toledo  Times  was  a  daily-Sunday 
average.  49,556.  The  Sunday  Times  became  the  Sunday 
Blade  in  July  1948,  and  the  Times  daily  averages  octuolly 
were  41,440  in  1948  and  44,081  in  1949.  The  daily  Blade  also 
showed  a  gain,  from  182,643  to  187.137.  and  the  Sunday 
Blade's  figure  for  Sept.  30,  1949,  was  130,552  as  against 
108,822  a  year  ago. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — 'The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  a  Gannett  daily, 
which  was  sued  for  $1,000,000 
in  damages  a  fortnight  ago, 
after  it  had  published  a  report 
of  two  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
a  possible  third  among  state 
workers  quartered  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  downtown  building, 
has  created  a  stir  in  high  state 
quarters  with  a  day  after  day 
record  pointing  out  the  need 
for  more  state  office  buildings. 

The  $1,000,000  suit  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Kennedy  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  owners  of  the  office 
building  where  the  tuberculosis 
was  found  among  the  employes. 

It  was  brought  after  the 
newspaper  had: 

Revealed  the  existence  of  the 
tuberculosis,  after  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  to  that  effect  and 
confirmed  it  through  state  agen¬ 
cies. 

Printed  a  group  of  pictures 
showing  conditions  in  the  base¬ 
ment  quarters. 

Published  a  report  that  the 
State  Civil  Service  Department 
was  keeping  secret  the  number 
of  absentees  from  the  basement 
quarters. 

Reported  that  the  State 
Health  Department  was  examin¬ 
ing  some  500  workers  in  the 
building  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  other  cases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Printed  a  Page  One  editorial 
calling  for  a  “speedy  solution  of 
the  overcrowded  conditions 
under  which  thousands  of  state 
employes  are  required  to  work 
in  Albany." 

The  lawsuit  charges  the  Press 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  with  “un¬ 
lawfully,  illegally,  wickedly, 
wantonly,  maliciously  and  de¬ 
liberately”  publishing  material 
damaging  to  the  property. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper 
have  not  yet  filed  an  answer, 
but  the  newspaper  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  print  daily  developments 
in  the  entire  affair. 

'Two  days  after  the  suit  was 
filed,  the  paper  reported  that 
James  R.  Brown,  one  of  the  tu- 
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berculosis  victims,  had  filed  a 
claim  against  the  state  and 
would  seek  damages  of  “up¬ 
ward  of  $100,000.”  Mr.  Brown 
told  his  story  under  a  by-line 
in  the  News. 

Dr.  Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  state 
health  commissioner,  issued  a 
report  saying  the  discovery  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  em¬ 
ployes  “has  led  to  some  public 
statements  that  have  confused 
and  disturbed  a  great  many 
people  both  in  and  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  spread  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.” 

The  report  said,  in  effect,  that 
dirt  does  not  cause  tuberculosis, 
but  said  also  that  a  survey  had 
disclosed  that  “while  the  phy¬ 
sical  facilities  could  be  im¬ 
proved  to  provide  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  the  present  conditions 
do  not  constitute  an  unhealth¬ 
ful  place  to  work.” 

The  Albany  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  stepped  into  the  picture 
with  a  statement  that  much  new 
business  would  be  attracted  to 
Albany  if  office  and  warehouse 
si>ace  now  occupied  by  the  state 
would  become  available  for  pri¬ 
vate  rental  through  state  con¬ 
struction  of  its  own  offices. 

Texas  Offset 
Project  Ends 
After  Merger 

Gladewater,  Tex. — The  Glade- 
water  Mirror,  an  offset  daily  be¬ 
gun  last  March,  has  purchased 
the  Gladewater  Times  Tribune, 
and  has  abandoned  the  offset 
field,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  Mirror  has  moved  into 
the  letterpress  plant  of  the 
Times  Tribune  and  has  changed 
from  morning  to  afternoon  pub¬ 
lication. 

Later,  the  Mirror  plans  to 
move  into  a  new  $200,000  plant 
now  under  construction,  where 
new  conventional  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

T.  W.  Lee.  an  oil  man.  who 
founded  the  Mirror,  bought  the 
Times  Tribune  from  Barnes  H. 
Broiles  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  The  deal  also  involved 
acquisition  by  the  Mirror  or¬ 
ganization  of  Station  KSIJ  and 
three  East  Texas  weeklies, 
Gladewater  News,  Big  Sandy 
News  and  Hawkins  Reporter. 

J.  Walter  Greep,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mirror,  has  been  ap- 
nointed  general  manager  of  the 
new  Mirror.  The  staff  of  the 
Times  Tribune  has  been  dis¬ 
banded. 

A  newly  formed  Gladewater 
Publishing  Co.  replaces  Artcraft 
Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  as 
publisher  of  the  Mirror. 

The  Times  Tribune,  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  in  1910,  be¬ 
came  an  evening-Sunday  publi¬ 
cation  in  1934.  Its  circulation  of 
4,595  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Mirror. 


Writers'  Pleas 
Bring  $19,000 
To  Fight  Suit 

Through  the  pleas  of  several 
syndicated  columnists,  Mrs.  Hes¬ 
ter  McCullough  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  has  amassed  a  defense 
fund  of  more  than  $19,000  to 
fight  a  libel  suit  brought  against 
her  by  Larry  Adler,  harmonica 
player,  and  Paul  Draper,  dancer. 

Igor  Cassini,  the  Cholly 
Knickerbocker  of  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  and 
King  Features,  made  the  first 
plea  last  January,  soon  after 
the  two  entertainers  had  filed 
suits  of  $100,000  each  against 
Mrs.  McCullough.  The  house¬ 
wife  had  written  a  letter  to 
Greenwich  Time,  registering 
a  complaint  against  a  local  con¬ 
cert  association  for  including 
the  two  on  its  program.  She 
charged  the  entertainers  be¬ 
longed  to  Communist-front  or¬ 
ganizations. 

After  Mr.  Cassini  and  Coun¬ 
terattack,  a  publication  issued 
by  former  FBI  agents,  publi¬ 
cized  her  case,  Mrs.  McCullough 
received  $2,800  from  readers 
across  the  country.  Then,  she 
told  E  &  P,  there  was  a  “long 
pause.” 

Mrs.  McCullough  had  to  bor¬ 
row  money  to  pay  for  attorneys, 
investigators,  documentation  of 
evidence  and  other  legalisms 
before  she  could  file  her  answer 
last  August. 

Then  George  Sokolsky,  New 
York  Sun,  and  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler,  both  syndicated  by  KFS, 
picked  up  the. story.  The  money 
began  to  pour  in  again.  There 
were  some  checks  for  $1,000, 
but  mostly  it  came  in  $1  bills 
and  in  checks  for  $2,  $3  and  $5. 
One  man  sent  $11.81,  the 
amount  of  one  day’s  pay.  Many 
of  the  contributions  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  letters,  others 
were  anonymous. 


Much  of  the  money  came  to 
Mrs.  McCullough  directly.  The 
rest  went  to  the  columnists, 
who  forwarded  it  with  the  ac 
companying  letters,  all  of  which 
the  housewife  answered.  AH 
of  the  money  was  put  into  a 
defense  fund  in  New  York 
State,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
attached  by  the  state  of  Connec 
ticut.  . 

Recently,  another  voice  was  ' 
added  to  the  promoters  of  Mrs 
McCullough’s  cause — that  d 
Bill  Cunningham,  columnist  for 
the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Herald. 

Mrs.  McCullough  said  about 
the  work  done  by  the  column¬ 
ists: 

“They've  done  an  over 
whelming  job.  Without  them  I 
couldn't  have  gone  through 
with  this.  They’ve  also  done  a 
wonderful  job  of  telling  the 
American  public  what  is  at 
stake.” 

She  said  she  had  received  let 
ters  and  contributions  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  from 
Alaska,  Nassau,  Canada,  South 
America  and  several  other  for 
eign  countries. 


Year's  Linage  Up  1%  t 

Advertising  linage  for  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year,  m 
reported  for  52  trend  citiea  by 
Media  Records,  was  2%  above 
the  same  period  in  1948.  Hetm) 
linage  was  up  3.4%.  Genord 
B%,  and  Automotive  27.3% 
while  Classified  sustained  o 
loss  oi  7.6%.  The  52-city  lum¬ 
inary  for  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  appeared  here  last  vreok 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  26,  p.  59)-  , 

plete  October  report  ond  lid- 
ings  of  linage  leaders  for  the 
10-month  period  are  on  po9" 

56.  59  and  60. 
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ABC  Celebrities 
At  Birthday  Party 

In  the  picture  at  top.  left, 
three  former  ABC  directors 
assembled  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  Left  to  right, 
they  are:  Walter  M.  Dear,  ex¬ 
publisher  of  the  lersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  and  past 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  W.  F.  Schmick,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Sun 
Papers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
J.  Noel  Macy  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers,  Inc. 

In  the  picture  below  are,  left 
to  right:  Fred  Kendall,  vice 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Agency,  a  publication;  Roy 
Larsen,  president  of  Time,  Inc., 
P.  L.  Thomson,  ABC  head. 


Salute  to  ABC 

conftnited  /rom  page  7 


bership  of  499,  Mr.  Brophy  said. 

He  added  that  ABC  member¬ 
ship  today  includes  1,981  news¬ 
papers  (daily  and  weekly),  267 
magazines,  367  business  papers, 
69  farm  publications,  619  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies.  ‘  In  all  di¬ 
visions,”  he  said,  “membership 
in  the  Bureau  is  at  its  peak,  and 
constantly  growing.” 

J  Mr.  Brophy  read  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  a  wire  received  from  O.  C. 
Harn,  one  of  the  Bureau's  early 
pilots,  who  is  now  78  years  old 
and  living  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Ham’s  wire  said: 

“We  on  the  inactive  list  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  the  way  you 
[  active  members  are  carrying  on 
and  achieving  the  objectives 
launched  35  years  ago.  The 
ABC  has  been  called  the  out¬ 
standing  illustration  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  business  to  regulate  itself 
without  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  This  is  certainly  an 
achievement  worthy  of  celebra¬ 
tion.” 

Lists  Achievements 

Mr.  Brophy,  totalling  the 

score  for  .ABC,  said  the  Bureau’s 
reports  are  “the  keystone  of  ad¬ 
vertising  fact  finding.  They  en¬ 
able  the  buyer  to  go  beyond 

f  mere  quantity  of  circulation 

and  measure  quality,  too,  by 
pointing  out  where  circulation 
goes  and  how  it  was  secured. 
ABC  reports  are  to  the  agency 
,  space  buyer  what  a  law  library 
is  to  an  attorney — indispensable 
1  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  the 

i  agency’s  professional  function.” 

j  He  said  that  ABC  has  pro- 
1  vid^  a  sound  and  equitable 

basis  for  the  fixing  of  advertis- 
[  >ng  rates,  and  that  it  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  merchandising  in  Amer¬ 
ica— “for  the  benefits  of  the  Bu- 
I  reau  s  work  extend  far  beyond 
the  simple  measurement  of  cir¬ 
culations,  by  disclosing  the  geo- 
grajAic  coverage  of  media  in 
relationship  to  the  markets  be¬ 
ing  sought.” 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of 


Bristol-Myers  Company,  hailed 
the  organization  setup  of  the 
ABC  as  a  proven  answer  to 
more  government  regulation 
and  “regimentation.”  He  com¬ 
mented.  "It  is  refreshing  to  see 
how  self  regulation  by  all  the 
diverse  elements  of  an  industry 
can  be  achieved  and  happily 
employed  wholly  outside  of  the 
government.” 

The  “real  gold  value  ”  of  the 
ABC,  Mr.  Bristol  added,  “is  its 
emphasis  and  consistent  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  measurable  facts  of 
audited  circulation.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  knows  what  he’s  paying 
for  and  the  chaos  of  possible 
extravagant  claims  by  each  pub¬ 
lisher  is  reduced  to  a  common 
yardstick.  It  has  standardized 
the  basis  of  measurement.” 

Aided  Magazine  Growth 

Spokesman  at  the  luncheon 
for  general,  farm  and  business 
publications  was  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
president  of  Time.  Inc.,  who 
said  his  chore  “is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  tasks  I  have  had 
in  many  a  year.” 

He  explained:  “For  this  is 
frilly  an  unusual  organization  in 
an  age  of  spawning  government 
bureaus,  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees.  We  can  all  feel  proud 
of  being  a  part  of  one  of  the 
earliest  self-regulatory  bodies 
set  up  in  this  country.  How 
successfully  it  has  acted  as  a 
self  governing  body  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  cooperative  basis  is  in 
part,  at  least,  reflected  in  the 
growth  in  that  part  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  for  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing. 

“The  organization  of  the  ABC 
in  1914  marked  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  milestone  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  magazine  publishing  in 
the  United  States.  The  impetus 
it  gave  to  advertising  ...  in 
turn  opened  the  way  to  the 
great  growth  of  magazine  circu¬ 
lations  in  the  past  35  years,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Larsen  said  that  when 
ABC  was  organized  there  were 
139  general,  agricultural,  class, 
trade,  technical  and  advertising 
publications  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  with  aggregate  circu- 


lation.s  of  some  20,000.  Today, 
he  said,  there  are  more  than 
700  magazine  members  with 
combined  circulations  of  226,- 
000.000. 

ABC  came  into  existence  an 
alm.ost  perfect  instrument  from 
the  start.  Mr.  Larsen  asserted, 
adding  that  “they  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
solved  it  with  simplicity,  and 
has  ever  since  been  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  our  business.” 

P.  L.  Thomson,  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau,  disclaimed 
the  superlatives  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  pointing  out 
that  “the  pleasant  things  which 
have  today  been  said  about  the 
Bureau  are,  in  fact,  intended 
for  the  team,  of  which  I  am 
only  one  member.” 

After  paying  tribute  to  the 
team — the  past  directors,  the 
present  board  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  heads  of  the  Bureau — he 
thanked  those  present  for  their 


part  “in  making  this  occasion 
a  notable  one  ”  and  pledged  the 
Bureau  s  best  effort  to  "measure 
up  in  the  future  to  all  the  good 
things  said  today.” 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  included  Bernard 
C.  (Ben)  Duffy  for  advertising 
agencies,  Philip  Zach  for  agri¬ 
cultural  publications,  James  G. 
Lyne  for  business  publications 
and  industrial  advertisers,  Mr. 
Larsen  for  magazines,  Robert 
M.  Gray  for  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Friendly  for  news¬ 
paper,  Vincent  J.  Kelly  for  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and 
Charles  C.  Green  for  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club. 

Sponsors  of  the  luncheon  in¬ 
cluded  Frederick  Kendall,  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Winger,  Elon  G.  Borton, 
Paul  West,  Arch  W.  Crawford, 
William  E.  Robinson,  Frank 
Braucher,  A.  W.  Kohler,  Frede¬ 
ric  Gamble  and  Bernard  Dolan. 
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ANPA  Asks  Order 
To  End  ITU  Defiance’ 


Newark  Machinists 
Denied  Increase 


Washington  —  American  them  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  light  of  the  Board’s  orders.” 


tion  moved  on  Thursday  to 
bring  about  prompt  enforce- 


out  that  the  tactics  of  the  ITU  hours. 


ment  of  the  NLRB  ‘J^ers  vvere  devised  solely  for  the  pur-  ^he  board  held  that  the  New- 


International  ^PO-  pose  of  postponing  the  day  on  a^k  scale  was  comparable  to 


graphical  Union  in  the  ANPA  which  it  must  comply  with  the  gny  paid  in  the  New  Jersey 


A  petition  was  filed  with  the  the  instructions  and  advice  sent  faets  were  advanced  to  iustifv 
National  L^or  Relations  Board  out  to  the  subordinate  locals  elimination  of  the  “historical 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  gen-  indicate  that  the  respondents  differential”  with  New  York, 
eral  counsel,  as  attorneys  for  have  every  intention  of  ignor- 

the  union  were  preparing  a  pe-  ing  the  Board’s  orders  until  re-  i 

tition  for  re  hearing  of  the  quired  to  comply  by  order  of  a  Lyman  Hill  Named 
ca^s.  ...  _  _ .  court.  t  t  xim  u..  ♦v.o 


tition  for  rehearing  of  the 
cases. 

The  decision,  finding  ITU  in 


Lyman  Hill  Named 

Lyman  L.  Hill  has  joined  the 


violation  of  seWraT  swtions  of  ^NPA  petition  argi^d  a.  J.  Wood  and  Co.  research  or- 

the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  was  hand-  which  the  ITU  ganization  as  Western  Division 


ganization 


ed  down  Oct  28  Ordinarily  10  other  parties  to  manager,  with  the  establish 

these  cases  may  desire  to  raise  ment  of  an  office  in  Chicaeo 


days  are  allowed  within  which 


these  cases  may  desire  to  raise 
from  this  time  on  should  be 


_  _ _ _ _ iiuiii  Liiid  liiiic  uii  siiviuiu  wc 

f  re  raised  in  a  proceeding  before 

^  the  court  and  not  before  the 


spondent,  but  the  Board  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  not  hold  ITU 
to  a  fixed  time  limit  but  would 


publishers’  attorney 


permit  it  to  notify  the  regional  pointed  out  that  ITU  took  no 


office  at  Cincinnati 


steps  between  Nov.  14  and  Nov. 


reasonable  time,  which  course  28  toward  petitioning  for  re- 


it  would  pursue. 

Union  Given  Dec.  1  Deadline 


hearing  and  on  the  latter  date 
ITU  advised  NLRB: 


ment  of  an  office  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hill  headed  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  until  recently,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  with  Servel,  Inc., 
where  he  directed  sales  research 
for  10  years.  He  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association. 


It  later  was  announced  in  a  Yul©  Fund  Revived 


board  order  that  the  deadline  clients  to  prepare  a  petition 

for  compliance  or  further  liti-  rehearing  in  the  abo^-en- 


gation  would  be  Dec.  1.  cases.  We  have  begun 

®  Tr  .11  work  on  such  petition,  but  be 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  coun-  cause  of  the  voluminous  charac 


sel  for  ITU,  said  the  subj^t  of  jgj.  qj  record  and  the  very 


appeal  is  ‘under  consideration,  fundamental  character  of  the  every  penny  contributed  goes 
and  only  the  nature  of  the_  ap-  questions  raised  by  the  Board,  for  Christmas  cheer  for  child- 
plication  remains  to  be  decided  j  cannot  presently  say  when  it  ren.  The  first  day’s  receipts 
— whether  to  ask  a  new  heanng  ^jji  jjg  ready  for  filing.  We  will,  exceeded  the  $900  total  raised 
on  all  points  or  only  on  specified  however,  proceed  with  all  pos-  in  1933,  first  year  of  the  drive, 
findings.  sible  expedience.”  The  goal  is  $9,000. 


in  the  above-en-  Orlando,  Fla. — The  Sentinel- 
We  have  begun  Star  has  revived  Goodfellows, 
petition,  but  be-  Inc.,  discontinued  during  the 
iluminous  charac  war  years.  All  expenses  are 
jrd  and  the  very  paid  by  the  newspaper  and 


findings. 

Mr.  Hanson  charged  in  his  pe¬ 
tition  that  there  is  purposeful 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  union 
to  postpone  the  day  of  com¬ 
pliance.  Also,  it  was  submitted, 
the  points  at  issue  have  been 
thoroughly  litigated  and  re¬ 
hearing  would  serve  no  useful 


The  goal  is  $9,000. 


ITU  Forbids  Unions 
To  Bargain  without  OK 


purpose. 

An  explanatory  statement 

from  Mr.  Hanson’s  office  said: 

“Because  of  the  announced 
defiance  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
executive  council  of  the  orders 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  ANPA  and  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  publishing 
cases,  the  ANPA  on  Dec.  1  filed 
a  motion  with  the  NLRB  urging 
it  to  ‘proceed  without  delay  as 
provided  in  section  10(e)  of  the 
Act  for  the  enforcement  of  I’m 
orders  and  for  appropriate  tem¬ 
porary  relief.’ 

“Section  10(e)  provides  that 
where  orders  are  issued  by  the 
Board  against  respondents  and 
they  fail  to  comply,  the  Board 
shall  proceed  in  court  to  compel 
compliance,  and.  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  justify,  seek  a  tempo¬ 
rary  restraining  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  violations  of  the 
act  pending  the  court’s  review 
of  the  Board’s  order. 

’Instructions'  Cited 

“On  Nov.  14  the  ITU,  over 
the  signatures  of  its  executive 
council,  issued  instructions  and 
advice  to  all  officers,  scale  com¬ 
mittees  and  members  of  subor¬ 
dinate  local  unions  mandating 


Local  typographical  unions, 
officers  and  scale  committees 
have  been  mandated  by  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  to  submit  all 
proposals  for  approval  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  ^ndolph  before 
entering  into  negotiations  on 
new  contracts. 

Official  notice  of  the  Council’s 
order  was  served  on  local  un¬ 
ions  in  the  form  of  “Instruc¬ 
tions  and  Advice”  dated  Nov.  14 
from  the  International’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

Under  the  edict,  the  locals  are 
forbidden  to  “propose  or  enter 
into  unapproved  contracts, 
either  written,  verbal  or  im¬ 
plied.”  The  unions’  attention 
was  called  particularly  to  the 
General  Law  adopted  at  the 
Oakland  convention  last  Sum¬ 
mer  in  respect  to  getting  ap¬ 
proval  for  all  proposals  before 
submitting  them  to  employers. 

The  Executive  Council  ad¬ 
vised  locals  that  the  NLRB  de¬ 
cision  in  the  ANPA  and  Chica¬ 
go  cases  left  “unclear”  the  li¬ 
ability  status  of  the  I'm  as  a 
party  to  agreements  “even 
where  it  has  not  approved 
them.”  Therefore,  the  Council 
directed  that  the  General  Law, 
requiring  the  President’s  previ¬ 


ous  okay  “be  strictly  followed.” 

Since  the  union’s  defense, 
pension,  mortuary  and  other 
funds  are  involved,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  said  it  would  be 
compelled  “to  take  the  gravest 
view  of  any  local  action  in  en¬ 
tering  into  an  unapproved  con¬ 
tract.” 

The  directive  also  advised  the 
unions  that  the  Federal  Court 
injunction,  restraining  the  im 
and  its  subordinate  unions  from 
enforcing  its  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  policy,  has  been  dissolved, 
following  the  NLRB  decision. 

“The  order  of  the  NLRB,” 
said  the  official  communication, 
“has  no  binding  force  until  en¬ 
forced  by  a  court.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  therefore  under  no 
immediate  legal  restraints.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Denham 
(General  Counsel  of  NLRB) 
cannot  or  will  not  start  new 
proceedings  against  us  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  does 
mean  that  there  is  no  present 
danger  of  being  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.” 

’The  Council  cautioned  nego¬ 
tiators  against  strikes  or  threats 
of  strikes  to  obtain  Conditions 
of  Employment,  60  day  cancel¬ 
lation  or  union  foreman  clauses. 


2  New  Names 
On  ITU  Slate 


Newark.  N.  J. — An  arbitra 
tion  board  has  denied  the  plea 

of  Newark  News  machinists  for 
em  as  to  their  conduct  in  the  AippAY-an 

ffit  nf  thP  Board’s  orders  ”  elimination  of  the  $7  differen- 

,nt  of  me  Board  s  oraers.  York  City,  where 

The  ANPA  motion  pointed  t^e  day  scale  is  $86.50  for  371'i 


With  Randolph 


and  Chicago  newsp^er  cases  Board  orders  and  further  that  arw  and  pointed  out  that  no 


Woodruff  Randolph  will  have 
two  new  running-mates  on  the 
Progressive  Party  ticket  when 
he  seeks  re-election  as  presi 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  next  May. 

Charles  M.  Lyon,  of  Lynn 
Mass.,  is  being  nominated  by 
the  Progressives  to  run  for  firs 
vicepresident,  in  place  of  Lam 
Taylor,  of  Texas. 

Harold  Clark,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  will  be  the  candidate  for 
second  vicepresident,  replaciiu 
Elmer  Brown,  of  New  York. 

The  substitutions  were  an 
nounced  this  week  without  an.v 
statements  but  it  was  indi 
cated  that  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Brown,  who  were  elected  origi¬ 
nally  with  Mr.  Randolph  in 
1944,  would  have  something  to 
say  later.  The  new  Progressive 
ticket  was  announced  at  a  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  on  Sunday. 

The  present  incumbents, 
Don  F.  Hurd  and  Joseph  Bailey, 
have  been  renamed  for  secre 
tary-treasurer  and  third  vice- 
president,  respectively.  They 
have  assumed  office  during  Mr 
Randolph’s  administration. 

Charles  D.  Tucker,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Party,  told  Eorroa  k 
Publisher  the  candidacy  of  Clif¬ 
ford  G.  Sparkman,  of  Detroit 
for  ITU  president  had  aroused 
much  favorable  sentiment 
around  the  country.  (E4P, 
Nov.  19,  page  14). 

A  New  York  City  rally  of  In 
dependents  on  Nov.  26  was  de 
scribed  by  Mr.  Tucker  as  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  enthusi 
astic  in  recent  years. 

The  Independents  are  count¬ 
ing  on  John  R.  Evans.  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.  candidate  for  fi^ 
vicepresident,  to  add  strength 
to  their  slate.  He  made  a  good 
run  against  Mr.  Randolph  for 
the  presidency  in  1948. 

First  skirmish  in  the  ITU 
election  battle  which  is  shaping 
up  as  the  most  spirited  in  many 
years  will  take  place  in  FAru 
ary  with  nominating  petition 
polls.  They  will  determine  the 
fate  of  Jesse  B.  Manbeck’s  tt 
fort  to  be  a  presidential  candi 
date  in  the  May  balloting.  Mr 
Manbeck  is  a  former  president 
of  Columbia  TypograjAict 
Union  No.  101.  Washington 
DC.  .  .  > 

A  statement  of  campaign  it 
sues  drawn  up  by  the  Newark 
( N.  J. )  Independent  Club 
claiming  103  members,  was 
given  widespread  distribution 
by  the  Independents  this  wew 
It  assert^  that  Mr.  Randolphs 
“dictatorial  approach”  has  be® 

“a  sorry  and  costly  subsfitut* 
for  ability  at  the  bargaining 
table  ”  The  Taft-Hartley 
it  was  charged,  was  being  us® 
as  a  scapegoat  for  the  failures 
of  the  I'TU  administration. 


New  Fiction  Plan 

Philadelphia — The  Decemto 
4  issue  of  the  PhiMelphiai^ 
quirer  Magazine  will 
Inquirer  Gold  Seal  Fiction,  i 
stories  by  noted  writers.  It  “ 
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Staff  Is  Feted 
At  Sentinel 
Plant  Opening 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  capacity 
audience  of  1,800,  comprising 
employes  and  their  immediate 
families,  were  guests  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  at  an  open 
house  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening,  Nov.  27.  The  occasion 
was  the  formal  unveiling  of  the 
remodeled  and  modernized 
plant  of  the  Sentinel,  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  at  a  cost  of 
$1  500.000,  and  the  dedication  of 
the  new  10-unit  Scott  presses. 

After  a  tour  of  the  plant,  the 
_..J  their  families 
guests  of  the  management 


employes  and 
were  t.  " 
at  a  buffet  supper. 

The  new  press  room  was  the 
scene  of  ceremonies.  W.  N. 
Thomson,  assistant  publisher, 
introduced  Herbert  Moloney,  of 
Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt, 
the  Sentinel’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives;  Merrill  C. 
Meigs,  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  who  brought  con¬ 
gratulations  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst;  and  Sentinel  ex¬ 
ecutives;  Frank  L.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Benn  Kay.  advertising 
director;  H.  M.  Van  Dusen,  cir¬ 
culation  director;  and  James  J. 
Packman,  managing  editor. 

In  addressing  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Sentinel  family. 
5/lr.  Taylor  said: 

“As  we  stand  in  this  modern 
building,  equipped  with  every 
facility  for  publishing  a  great 
newspaper,  we  must  be  certain 
to  remember  that  it  is  our  pur¬ 
pose,  not  our  equipment,  that 
makes  the  newspaper  Society’s 
most  urgent  need,  if  freedom  is 
to  be  retained  in  America. 

“We  must  continue  to  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  free  expres¬ 
sion,  for  without  it  no  other 
freedom  will  endure. 

"We  must  remember  that 
those  who  are  most  hostile  to¬ 
ward  freedom  of  expression  are 
equally  committed  to  complete 
regulation  of  our  lives  in  every 
other  particular.  ’They  would 
change  America  from  the  dy¬ 
namic  experiment  that  has 
worked  so  magnificently,  to  a 
nation  of  regimented,  card-in¬ 
dexed,  semi-citizens  willing  to 
endure  the  gospel  that  ’Papa 
Knows  Best.’ 

"The  press  does  not  insist 
that  it  is  the  only  channel  of 
free  expression,  the  only  cham¬ 
pion  of  freedom.  It  does  offer 
the  thought  that  it  is  the  most 
articulate,  the  farthest  reaching 
and  the  most  timely. 

“But  the  press  cannot  be 
.static.  It  must  press  forward  in 
new  techniques,  in  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  penetrating  the  minds  of 
men,  in  new  understandings  of 
inactical  idealism  and  service 
that  will  make  us  understand 
and  believed. 

. .  .every  citizen  realizes 
his  individual  responsibility  for 
preserving  and  advancing  the 
^eat  American  dream  there  can 
be  no  rest  in  the  search  for 
ways  and  means  to  bring  about 
that  realization. 

Tonight  w’e  stand  before  this 
giant  pnnting  instrument,  and 
in  a  moment  we  shall  hear  its 
thunder  as  it  officially  enters  the 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  fo 


When  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  dedicated  its  new  building,  members  of  the  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt 
staff  were  guests  of  Publisher  Frank  L.  Taylor.  In  the  picture  are:  Left  to  right,  front — W.  N.  Thom¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  Publisher;  Mr.  Taylor,  ond  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president  of  MR&S;  second 
row — Jerry  Hirschheld,  local  advertising  manager  of  the  Sentinel;  Hayden  H.  Young,  Thomas  G. 
Duggan,  George  J.  Auer  (v.p.  and  sales  manager)  and  Daniel  V.  Huguenin,  all  of  MR&S,  and  How¬ 
ard  T.  Wheat,  manager  of  general  advertising.  Sentinel;  third  row — Thomas  E.  Rudden,  Dan  M. 
Corson,  Karl  J.  Shull,  George  W.  Gorman,  Robert  H.  Anderson,  James  D.  McLean,  Donald  Harwich, 
Robert  H.  Lambert  end  William  E.  Black,  all  of  MR&S. 


ularly  in  the  foreign  field.  For 
example,  he  said  newspapers 
have  never  made  clear  wha" 
has  been  happening  to  U.  S  for¬ 
eign  policy  since  the  war. 

At  the  business  meeting,  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  Bert  Gittins 
Advertising  Agency,  and  Sidney 
H.  Bliss,  Janesville  Gazette,  ex¬ 
plained  the  progress  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  program 
of  League  papers. 

Legislative  efforts  of  the 
League  at  the  1949  session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  were 
defensive,  rather  than  offensive 
W.  Wade  Boardman.  legislative 
counsel,  reported.  No  serious 
threats  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  were  contained  in  any 
legislation  passed,  he  said. 

■ 

2-WaY  Roto  Use 

Chicago — A  Chicago  clothing 
firm  is  using  a  new  technique 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  its 
Christmas  gift  items.  Bensor. 
and  Rixon  will  run  two  oack-to- 
back  pages  in  rotogravure.  Dec 
3  in  the  Daily  News.  Then  50  - 
000  reprints  of  the  pages  are  tc 
be  mailed  to  the  stores  cus 
tomers.  The  cost  of  the  twe 
pages  in  the  Daily  News  plus 
the  cost  of  reprints  and  mailing 
is  no  more  than  what  it  would 
cost  Benson  and  Rixon  to  ad 
vertise  by  direct  mail  alone  :: 
was  pointed  out. 


Clifford  Heads 
Daily  League 
In  Wisconsin 


Milwaukee.  Wis. — John  D. 

Clifford,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
was  advanced  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  at  its  annual 
business  meeting  Nov.  28  here. 

He  succeeds  Fred  G.  Sapping- 
ton,  Marinette  Eagle-Star,  who 
completed  three  terms.  Others 
elected  were  William  T.  Bur¬ 
gess.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  vice- 
president,  and  Harry  Le  Poide- 
vin,  Racine  Journal-Times,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

The  editorial  meeting  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  charge  of  Frank 
H.  Lovell,  managing  editor.  Ra¬ 
cine  Journal-Times. 

Speaking  on  “News  Execu¬ 
tives  Are  Advertising  Sales¬ 
men.’’  Roy  Matson,  editor,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  at  Madison, 
emphasized  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  newspaper,  but  said 
a  newspaper  must  stand  firmly 
against  any  pressure  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  influence  the  news 
content.  The  American  press 
can  be  free  only  if  it  is  solvent, 
and  no  newspaper  can  be  sol¬ 
vent  if  it  attempts  to  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  circulation  revenue, 
he  declared. 

W.  C.  “Tex’’  Reynolds,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  editorial  page 
‘■Reading  A  Columnist’s  Mail 
With  Tex  Reynolds"  in  the  Ra¬ 
cine  Journal-Times,  stressed  the 
importance  of  letters  from  read¬ 
ers. 

Newspapers,  as  well  as  radio, 
schools  and  colleges,  are  not  do¬ 
ing  a  good  enough  job  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  news.  Graham 
Hovey,  professor  in  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  said.  He  charged  decide 
there  is  frequent  superficiality  seek  tl 
in  spot  news  coverage,  partic-  _ 


Buffalo  News  Gives  Lie 
To  Anti-A  &  P  Ad  Ban 


Buffalo.  N.  Y.  —  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  took  exception 
this  week  to  a  remark  made  over 
its  own  radio  station  by  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  professor  that 
newspapers  have  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  ads  from  grocers  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government’s  case  in 
the  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co. 

On  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Round  Table  over  WBEN  and 
WBEN  TV,  Prof.  Jacob  D.  Hy¬ 
man,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
News  on  this  program,  made  the 
remark  in  answer  to  a  question 
at  the  close  of  the  program. 

The  News  made  a  statement 
the  next  day  which  read: 

“So  far  as  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  is  concerned,  this  is  false. 

“No  such  ads  have  been  offered 
to  the  News.  If  they  are,  they 
will  receive  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  that  all  other  advertising 
copy  receives;  no  more,  no  less. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  Washington  newspapers 
such  an  advertisement  was  re¬ 
fused.  The  reason  announced 
for  the  decision  was  that  the 
ad  contained  libelous  implica¬ 
tions.  So  far  as  the  News  can 
learn,  the  ad  has  not  been  gen- 
enlly  ofl'ered  to  newspapers.” 

National  Federation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Business,  representing 
itself  as  spokesmen  for  136,000 
small,  independent  business  and 
professional  men.  prepared  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  taking  sides  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and 
against  A  &  P.  It  was  offered  to 
four  newspapers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  to  San  Diego  Journal, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe  Gazette, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
and  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman.  The  copy  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  used  by  all  papers 
except  the  Washington  Star, 
Washington  Post,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald. 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star,  said  the  content 
rather  than  the  purpose  of  the 
submitted  copy  wa.s  objection¬ 
able,  and  op^portunity  was  given 
the  federation  to  rewrite  and 
submit  it  again.  Mr.  Boyd  wrote 
to  George  J.  Burger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  businessmen’s  organ¬ 
ization:  “It  is  not  our  policy  to 
permit  any  advertiser  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  advertising  of  another 
and  for  that  reason  the  copy  as 
submitted  is  not  acceptable.” 

Publisher  Philip  L.  Graham  of 
the  Post,  commented  along 


30-Year  Men 

Three  “head  men"  at  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.  celebrated  their 
30th  anniversary  with  the 
fomous  advertising  agency 
this  week.  They  ore:  Bruce 
Barton,  board  chairman;  Bern¬ 
ard  C.  (Ben)  Duify,  president, 
ond  Alex  Osborn,  vicechait- 
man. 


somewhat  similar  lines,  saying; 
•'We  do  not  think  that  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  requires  the  print¬ 
ing  of  po.ssibly  libelous  matter. 
If  the  advertisement  is  rewritten 
to  cure  this  defect  we  shall  be 
glad  to  print  it.” 

Executive  Editor  Frank  C. 
Waldrop  of  the  Times-Herald 
said  his  paper  would  have  no 
comment. 

For  the  Daily  News,  which 
ran  the  ad.  Business  Manager 
Matt  Meyer  said:  “The  fact  that 
an  ad  is  controversial  doesn’t 
stop  its  publication  in  our 
paper.” 

■ 

500  in  Detroit 
Hear  Bureau's 
Profits  Story 

Detroit  —  More  than  300  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  and 
business  «nd  industrial  leaders 
were  guests  of  the  Detroit  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
Times  Nov.  29  at  a  Hotel  Statler 
luncheon  when  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  ANPA.  presented  the 
analysis  of  market  potentials  en¬ 
titled  ‘“rhe  Last  Frontier  of 
Profits." 

“People  reach  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  because  only  the  newspaper 
tells  them — and  only  the  news¬ 
paper  is  equipped  to  tell  them 
in  full  measure — the  things  they 
most  want  to  know  about,”  Mr. 
Barnes  said. 

Since  the  war.  he  related,  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of 
advertisers  have  discovered  the 
nrofit  possibilities  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  “all  business  is  local.” 
■ 

F'Tsco  Daily  Prints 
F’tll  Housing  Series 

pAsro.  Wash. — Freed  of  court 
restraint,  the  Tri-City  Herald 
published  the  last  of  its  series 
of  four  articles  criticizing  the 
quality  of  work  in  a  new  hous¬ 
ing  project.  (E&P,  Nov.  26, 
page  12). 

At  the  same  time,  two  attor¬ 
neys  announced  an  arbitration 
agreement  over  the  controver¬ 
sial  project  homes  which  pos¬ 
sibly  may  end  the  chances  of  a 
contempt  of  court  citation 
against  the  newspaper. 

John  Cartano,  Seattle,  attor 
ney  for  the  company,  confirmed 
the  arbitration  agreement.  He 
said,  however,  that  it  did  not 
in  itself  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  company  request  for 
a  contempt  of  court  citation. 

A  construction  company  suit 
against  the  newspaper  for  $100.- 
000  damages  as  a  result  of  the 
first  three  articles  on  the  hous¬ 
ing  project  is  still  pending.  The 
company  alleged  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  articles  were 
untrue  and  damaging. 

Paul  Busselle  is  news  editor 
of  the  Tri-City  Herald.  Due  to 
garbled  transmission,  his  name 
appeared  as  Bussess  in  an  E  &  P 
story  last  week. 


Pearson  Complaint 
Against  Peglei  Filed 

Complaints  in  two  $250,000 
suits  in  which  Drew  Pearson 
charges  Westbrook  Pegler,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  and  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  with 
libel,  were  filed  in  New  York 
Countv  Supreme  Court  Nov.  29. 
(E&P.  Nov.  26,  p.  14) 

Mr.  Pearson  charges  injury  to 
name,  reputation  and  profes¬ 
sion  from  columns  written  by 
Mr.  Pegler  and  published  in 
The  Neio  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  on  May  23  and  June  8. 

J.  W.  O'Connor 
To  Retire  From 
Circulation  Post 

Albany,  N.  Y. — John  W. 
O’Connor,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Knickerbocker  News,  re¬ 
tires  at  the  end 
of  the  month 
after  47  years 
of  service  with 
the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Well  -  known 
nationally  as  a 
25-year  member 
of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association,  Mr. 

O’Connor  is  al¬ 
so  a  charter 
member  and 
former  director 
York  State  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization’s  legislative  committee 
for  25  years,  having  been  very 
active  in  helping  to  formulate 
child  labor  laws  affecting  New 
York  State  newspaperboys.  He 
was  a  carrierboy  himself  in 
1902  and  later  became  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Newsboy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  daily  and 
Sunday,  in  1913.  The  Albany 
Evening  News  was  founded  by 
the  same  management  in  1922. 
All  of  them  were  purchased  by 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  1928. 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  News  from  1928 
to  1936  and  when  the  Press  and 
News  were  merged  into  the 
Knickerbocker  News  in  1937,  he 
became  circulation  manager  of 
the  combined  newspapers. 

A  testimonial  dinner,  upon 
the  completion  of  45  years  of 
service,  was  held  in  his  honor 
by  members  of  the  News  staff 
in  1947. 

He  is  among  the  charter 
members  of  Albany  Mailers’ 
Union  No.  26,  AFL. 

•  ■ 

Main  Line  Merger 

Ardmore.  Pa. — Merger  of  Our 
Town,  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Borough  of  Narberth,  Pa.,  with 
the  Lower  Merion  Township 
News,  both  published  by  the 
Tri-County  Publishing  Co.,  be¬ 
came  effective  Dec.  1. 


O'Connor 
of  the  New 


Walters  Views 
Less-Than-Doily 
Press  Growth 


Miami  —  Fewer  metropolitan  ! 
and  more  community  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  expected  in  theV 
ture.  Basil  ’Walters,  executive  ' 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  told  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  which  ended  a  three- 
day  convention  here  Dec.  1. 

He  predicted  that  in  the  next 
few  years  there  would  be  more 
competition  between  small  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  and  that 
these,  in  turn,  would  provide 
keen  competition  to  metropolitan  ' 
publications.  ? 


Most  of  the  community  news 
papers  now  springing  lip  pub¬ 
lish  twice  a  week,  on  Thuraiay 
and  Sunday,  he  observed,  and 
he  said  he  thought  they  have 
a  fine  chance  to  succeed  if  ttey 
don’t  get  too  optimistic  and  by 
to  publish  on  a  daily  basis.  He 
said  publication  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  is  becoming  more 
difficult  because  of  rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Garrett  Byrnes,  Sunday  edi 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  L) 
Journal,  told  the  editors  about 
a  book  on  Sunday  newspaper 
techniques  that  he  is  writing  at 
the  request  of  the  American 
Press  Institute. 

In  the  final  session  before  the 
group  took  off  for  a  trip  to 
(iluba,  they  elected  George 
Beebe,  staff  member  of  the  Mi 
ami  Herald,  president.  Charles 
E.  Honce,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  Stanley  Horstman.  assistant 
general  manager  of  This  Week 
magazine,  secretary. 

Columnist  Walter  Winchell 
told  the  Sunday  editors  he  got 
one  of  his  biggest  news  scoops 
in  Miami,  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view'  with  Guiseppi  Zangara. 
who  tried  to  assassinate  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Franklin  D.  Roose 
here  in  1933.  The  shot  fatally 
wounded  Chicago’s  Mayor  An 
ton  Cermak. 

Tito  was  pictured  to  the  e4 
tors  as  a  deep-dyed  Communist 
whose  troubles  with  Stalin  stem 
from  his  refusal  to  be  pushed 
around.  The  appraisal  was  made 
by  Blair  Moody,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
News,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  six-week’s  tour  of  Huf 
opo. 

“Don’t  let  Tito  fool  you,”  he 
warned.  “He  is  as  hard-boiled 
a  Communist  as  he  ever  was_ 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  kid 
ourselves  that  he  might  join 
our  team  in  the  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

E.  J.  Strong.  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said  a 
“readability”  campaign  has  rr 
suited  in  “a  distinct  new 
kle  to  local  stories  of  all  kinds 
on  his  paper.  , 

Lee  Hills,  managing  editor « 
the  Miami  Herald,  frankly  told 
the  group  he  was  eager  to  Mg 
new  ideas  as  long  as  they  nttea 
the  needs  of  Miami.  He  pointer 
out  problems  are  different  in  * 
tourist  center  where  the  mt^ 
est  of  new  readers  must  o* 
caught  and  held. 
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Magic  Tool’  Measures 
Cut  Sizes  From  Copy 


rj  Mich. _ Paul  Broner,  On  his  "Linkrule,”  Mr.  Broner 

artist  and  retoucher  for  eliminated  the  vertical  bars  and 
roit  Times,  has  invented  made  his  markings  on  the  criss- 
a  "Linkrule”  cross  transverse  bars  so  that  no 
which  instantly  matter  how  much  the  ruler  is 
"measures”  art  expanded  or  contracted  the 
copy  for  reduc-  markings  remain  proportionate. 
■  tion  and  en-  The  "magic”  tool — which  con- 


"Linkrule"  is  stretched  to  10-inch 
reading  on  copy  to  be  reduced 
for  five-column  cut  .  .  . 


Chicago  Unit's 
Film  Will  Tell 
AANR  Story 


the  top  and  bottom  crop  marks.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
The  "Linkrule”  reading  gave  “Linkrule,”  Mr.  Broner  pointed 
him  the  actual  depth  of  the  cut  out,  is  that  once  the  measure- 
to  be  made.  The  "Linkrule”  ment  is  set  for  reduction  or  en- 
measures  not  the  picture  itself  largement,  the  rule  can  be  used 
but  the  engraving  just  as  if  the  instantly  to  determine  mortises 
latter  had  already  been  made.  or  inserts. 

This  invention,  Mr.  Broner  Mr.  Broner  was  trained  as  a 
said,  makes  possible  the  elimi-  lawyer  and  practiced  for  six 
nation  of  the  more  tedious  months  in  Detroit  before  “re¬ 
methods  now  in  use,  such  as  possessing  other  paupers’  auto- 
(1)  guesswork  on  the  part  of  mobiles  and  houses  began  get- 
picture  editors,  (2)  “scaling”  a  ting  me  down.”  A  gifted  paint- 
picture  by  drawing  a  diagonal  er,  he  exhibits  in  the  annual 
line,  (3)  the  algebraic  process  Michigan  Artists’  show. 

His  “Linkrule”  is  now  in  pro- 

duction  and  will  be  available 
newspaper  artists  of  holding  a  :  _ 

standard  ruler  over  the  picture  ^  weeKs. 
and  squinting,  then  turning  the  Newspapermen  Laud  It 

picture  to  get  the  depth.  Here  are  some  of  the  com- 

Mr.  Broner,  who  describes  ments  from  newspapermen: 
himself  as  the  “laziest  artist  on  William  S.  Lampe,  managing 
the  Tinties,”  has  been  working  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times: 
there  since  1936  and  for  most  "In  a  few  years,  Mr.  Broner’s 

of  this  time  has  been  thinking  ‘Linkrule’  will  be  standard 

about  some  way  to  make  the  cal-  equipment  in  every  newspaper 
culations  on  layouts  simpler.  plant  in  the  country.” 

Idea  from  Elevator  Door  S.  Lee  Bowers,  Times  art  edi- 

A  few  years  ago.  the  funda-  Broner’s  boss):  “I’ve 

mental  idea  behind  his  inven-  used  it  ever  since  Paul  showed 
tion  struck  him.  As  he  puts  it:  it  to  me.  It  makes  for  greater 
“It  was  amazingly  simple.  In-  accuracy^  and  saves  many  hours 
stead  of  enlarging  or  reducing  iu  time.” 

the  picture,  why  not  enlarge  or  Dale  Stafford,  managing  edi- 
reduce  the  ruler?  Then  you  tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

measure  something  which  ‘‘It’s  great.  We've  ordered  five, 
really  doesn’t  exist — the  finished  Furthermore  we  found  that  on 
„  complicated  Saturday  afternoon 

ku  ®i®^ted  out  with  a  marked  football  layouts,  Mr.  Broner’s 

rubber  band  but  found  this  too  ruler  'saved  us  nearly  an  hour, 

inaccurate.  Then  one  day,  while  That's  important  when  you’re 
rifling  in  an  old-fashioned  ele-  on  deadline.” 
yator,  he  noticed  that  as  the  ■ 

folding  metal  doors  opened  and  *  n  t\  ■! 
closed,  the  vertical  bars  re-  Boston  Area  Daily 
mained  always  in  exact  propor-  Boston  —  A  new  daily  in 
“°{J.  .ou®  to  another.  Greater  Boston  made  its  ap- 

“Ti  k  basic  idea  of  his  pearance  in  the  suburban  city 

application  of  of  Newton  last  month.  The 
“linir  principle  of  new  paper  is  the  Newton  Tran- 


Turning  copy,  ’Linkrule"  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  get  reading  (seven 
inches)  for  actual  depth  of  cut. 


^ounei  ^helr  ^^eati 

Science  Ed  Takes  ‘Cure’ 
And  Runs  It  Down 

By  Paul  F.  EIIU 


United  Press  Science  Editor 

Many  medical  “cures"  come 
to  the  science  editor’s  desk  ev¬ 
ery  day  but  few  are  chosen  for 
publication. 

It’s  the  sci¬ 
ence  editor’s  job 
to  nip  the  pho- 
nies  and  save 
newspaper  read- 
ers  and  radio  ^ 

listeners  from  ' 

false  “cures” 
that  raise  hopes  r 

in  the  minds  of  ^ 

the  incurably 

The  following 
■  cures"  hit  my 
desk  the  other  Ellis 

day  almost  at 
the  same  time: 

The  first  was  a  polio  “cure” 
— the  fifth  or  sixth  of  a  year 
that  saw  the  largest  number  of 
infantile  paralysis  cases  in  his- 
*ory.  A  foreign  scientist,  the 
report  said,  had  a  serum  that 
would  cure  polio  in  two  days — 
sensational  if  true.  The  foreign 
sources  where  the  story  origi¬ 
nated  were  pressing  for  immedi¬ 
ate  publication  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  if  we  delayed  we 
might  be  scooped  by  the  oppo- 
.sition. 

It  took  three  transcontinental 
:elephone  calls,  two  more  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  foreign  country 
and  checks  with  several  New 
York  polio  experts  before  the 
*ip  could  be  definitely  pro¬ 
nounced  phony. 

Another  Cancer  'Cure' 

The  polio  tip  hardly  had  been 
laid  to  rest  before  it  was  time 
■^o  go  to  a  previously  arranged 
Luncheon  with  a  foreign-born 
physician  who  claims  to  have  a 
cancer  “cure.”  He  told  of  case 
after  case  that  he  had  saved 
with  his  new  drug.  He  was 
more  interested  in  where  he 
could  get  backing  for  further 
research  than  he  was  in  publici¬ 
ty.  I  was  convinced  that  he 
didn’t  have  a  cure  or  even  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  one.  but 
his  drug  might  develop  into  a 
treatment  with  exhaustive  tests. 
You  put  it  down  for  another 
check  later. 

I  was  no  more  than  back  at 
.my  desk  when  the  phone  rang. 
It  was  an  invitation  to  a  press 
conference  at  a  swanky  uptown 
eating  place  where  scientists 
would  be  waiting  to  discuss  a 
common  cold  cure.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  supplied  background  for  a 
column  putting  several  new 
common  cold  treatments  into 
proper  perspective,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  promoter  of  the 
party  felt  that  he  didn’t  get  his 
money’s  worth. 

Meantime,  some  more  infor- 
.mation  came  in  by  cable  on  a 
tuberculosis  drug  that  I  had 


been  checking.  As  I  had  b^en 
warned  by  a  t.  b.  expert,  the 
“cure”  turned  out  to  be  inferior 
to  streptomycin  but  it  went  into 
the  books  for  another  check. 

Then  an  office  boy  appeared 
with  a  wire  message  from  a 
western  bureau  that  it  had  a 
story  about  “an  operation  that 
would  empty  the  insane  asy¬ 
lums"  Dig'  deeper  into  the 
story,  you  tell  the  bureau,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  find  out. 

The  recentionisl  calls  and 
says.  “There’s  a  man  out  here 
with  a  gadget  he  says  will  cure 
cancer.” 

So  ends  a  day  of  checking 
“cures.”  It  seems  that  science 
writers  these  days  are  under  al¬ 
most  as  much  pressure  from  spe¬ 
cial  interests  as  the  political  or 
financial  writers  are. 

A  la  Venezuela 
By  Henry  Wallace 

Havana — As  military  dictator¬ 
ships  go.  the  one  ruling  Venezu¬ 
ela  for  the  past  year  isn’t  so 
bad. 

However,  it  hasn’t  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  fact  that  while 
it  can  gag  the  press  within  its 
borders  it  can’t  do  much  about 
it  outside. 

When  the  military  junta 
bowled  over  the  constitutional 
Government  headed  by  Romulo 
Gallegos  on  Nov.  24.  1948.  it 
damped  on  an  internal  censor- 
shin  that  exists  in  full  force. 

To  cover  the  first  anniversary 
of  junta  rule.  I  returned  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela  a  day  before  anniversary 
ceremonies.  Without  a  hitch.  I 
passed  through  immigration  and 
customs  routine  and  proceeded 
to  Caracas,  whence  I  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  president  of  the 
junta.  Lt.  Colonel  Carlos  Del¬ 
gado  Chalbaud,  asking  for  an 
interview. 

Later,  when  I  didn’t  get  an 
answer.  I  went  to  the  presiden¬ 
tial  palace  to  cover  a  speech  by 
the  junta  chief  and  take  pic¬ 
tures.  Informed  at  one  door 
that  no  one  could  enter  the 
palace  without  a  pass  signed  by 
the  lieutenant  colonel  himself,  I 
w'ent  to  another  door  and  en¬ 
tered  with  some  diplomats. 

Once  inside  the  palace’s  gau¬ 
dy  reception  hall.  I  noticed  that 
Delgado  stared  at  me  and  point¬ 
ed  and  whispered  to  his  defense 
minister.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 
At  that  time  I  didn’t  know  that 
the  junta,  upon  receiving  my  re¬ 
quest  for  an  interview,  had  or¬ 
dered  my  immediate  expulsion 
f  Because  of  an  article  I  wrote 
for  Time  last  June.)  While  I 
was  at  the  palace  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  four  secret  service  men 
were  at  my  hotel  waiting  to  ar¬ 
rest  me. 


Following  Deigado’s  speech.  I 
attended  a  champagne  party  in 
his  honor  in  the  palace  dining 
room,  then  returned  to  my  hotel. 
A  little  while  later,  escorted  by 
four  agents  in  a  chauffeur-driv¬ 
en  official  car,  I  arrived  at  police 
headquarters  and  was  given  an 
army  cot  in  the  chief’s  office. 
The  next  morning  I  was  put 
aboard  a  plane  for  Havana. 

With  t.vpical  Latin  courtesy, 
my  guards  wished  me  “buen 
viaje”  as  the.v  ushered  me 
aboard  the  plane. 

The  only  discomfort  I  suffered 
during  the  expulsion  was  a 
slight  stomach  ache  produced  by 
two  calling  cards  bearing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  resis¬ 
tance  movement  leaders.  When 
I  thought  I  would  be  searched. 
I  ate  the  cards. 

Life  in  Yugoslavia 
By  Theodore  H.  White 
Overseas  News  Agency 

Bei  r.RADE.  Yugoslavia  —  Bog¬ 
dan  Besec.  the  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Borba.  had  dinner  with 
me  and  over  wine  and  coffee 
told  me  something  of  newspaper 
life  in  Yugoslavia. 

Borba  is  the  Communist  par- 
t.v’s  mouthpiece  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  four  to  six  pages  of  Bor¬ 
ba  that  hit  Belgrade  newsstands 
each  morning  are  the  stage  on 
which  the  civil  war  in  world 
Communism  reaches  its  most 
fiery  and  vitriolic  form. 

Besec  is  a  gay  man  of  37  with 
black  hair,  black  eyes,  a  broad 
heavy  face  and  thorough  pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  trade.  He  has  been 
a  Communist  for  10  years. 

Newspaper  work  on  Borba,  a 
morning  paper,  is  much  more 
leisurely  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Besec  drifts  in  between 
9  and  10  in  the  morning,  stays 
until  1,  then  takes  a  three-hour 
midday  break,  returns  at  4  and 
stays  until  8  or  10  depending 
on  the  day’s  news  flow.  Like 
most  newsmen,  he  earns  a  guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  ( 10,000  dinars 
a  month),  but  runs  this  up  to 
30  or  40  thousand  dinars  a 
month  ($200  a  week)  when  he 
bears  down  hard,  writing  his 
articles  for  which,  like  all  Yu¬ 
goslav  newsmen,  he  gets  paid 
extra. 

Since  a  newspaperman  is 
much  honored  in  Yugoslavia 
and  since  Borba  is  the  mecca 
of  all  Yugoslav  reporters’ 
dreams,  Besec  has  his  pick  of 
assistants.  He  has  three. 

Perseverance  Pays 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — Reportorial 
perseverance  paid  off  for  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  on  Nov. 
24  with  a  national  beat  on  the 
release  by  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  of  U.  S.  Consul  General 
Angus  Ward  and  three  of  his 
stafl'  in  Mukden. 

The  story  came  from  the  par¬ 
ents  of  one  of  Mr.  Ward’s  fellow 
prisoners.  Ralph  Rehberg,  of  Ro¬ 
chester.  The  Times-Union  had 
been  in  constant  touch  with  the 
family  for  months. 

As  soon  as  the  Rehberg  family 
was  notified  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  their  son  had 
been  freed,  the  father  called  the 
Times-Union.  Reporter  Howard 
Hosmer,  daytime  Associated 
Press  stringer,  put  the  story  on 
the  wire  immediately,  giving 


Dolls  for  Europe 

Somerset,  Pa.— Miss  Peggy 
Reily  ol  the  Somerset  Daily 
American  staff  plans  to  di|. 
tribute  2,100  dolls  to  children 
in  England,  France,  Austria 
and  Germany  this  year.  She 
has  gone  to  England  with  the 
first  50  dolls.  The  rest  will  be 
shipped  later.  Miss  Reily  i, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  B. 
Reily,  editor  and  publisher  oi 
the  American. 

the  AP  state  wire  a  27-minute 
beat  on  the  story;  24  minutes  on 
the  AAA  wire.  The  story  even 
preceded  the  State  Department 
release  by  21  minutes. 

Recognition  for  alert  report¬ 
ing  was  expressed  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  congratulations  from 
Frank  J.  Starzal.  AP  general 
manager,  to  Paul  Miller,  Times- 
Union  publisher. 

Rootin'  Tootin' 

Erie.  Pa.— Rootin’  tootin’ jour¬ 
nalism.  oldstyle,  returned  to  this 
two-newspaper  town  the  other 
day  w'hen  a  mentally-warp^ 
World  War  II  veteran  let  go 
with  a  .38  calibre  pistol  as  police 
tried  to  capture  him  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  downtown  sector's 
busiest  corner. 

Erie  newspapermen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  in  the  thick  d 
the  eighth-floor  fray  when  police 
made  a  rush  for  Charles  Hart¬ 
well,  28.  after  he  had  threatened 
a  Veterans  Administration  oi- 
cial.  The  gun  wielder’s  first  bul¬ 
let  missed  his  intended  VA  vic¬ 
tim.  but  five  other  shots  killed 
one  policeman  and  critically 
wounded  a  second. 

Clare  Swisher,  an  Erie  free 
lance  who  does  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  and  also  a  daily  Our  Town 
stint  for  the  Dispatch,  had  the 
story  dumped  in  his  lap.  He  had 
just  happened  to  be  visiting  a 
friend  in  the  building. 

Reporters  Don  Bailer  and 
Jack  Beck  of  the  Dispatch 
Ralph  Humble  of  the  Times, 
Photographer  Joe  Pohl  of  the 
Dispatch  and  Mr.  Swisher  were 
outside  the  death  room  door 
when  police  rushed  Hartwell  in 
an  effort  to  disarm  him.  It  was 
in  this  outer  office  that  the  vet¬ 
eran  was  seized. 

Spot  Picture 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Gene  Soul- 
igny,  San  Diego  Journal  phr 
tographer,  was  on  the  spot  only 
seconds  after  a  man  leaped  from 
a  second  story  hotel  room. 

The  lensman  was  retumi^ 
from  an  assignment  when  he 
heard  an  emergency  call  on  the 
police  radio.  He  sped  to  the 
scene  and  arrived  the  same  tii« 
as  the  officers.  With  his  Speed 
Graphic  loaded  and  cockM.  he 
climbed  the  hotel  stairs  dirMW 
behind  police.  As  an 
smashed  through  the  hotel  room 
door,  there  was  a  burst  of  sM 
tering  glass.  The  man  at  tw 
instant  had  leaped. 

Souligny  registered  the 
on  film  30  seconds  later,  snow 
ing  the  dying  man  on  the  p»” 
ment  before  a  crowd  collectea 
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CURE  FOR  COLD  CLAIMED! 
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Press  Reaction  to  AEG 
Conference  Is  Mixed 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  The  first  of  a  had  not  Senator  Edwin  C.  John- 
planned  series  of  monthly  press  son  tossed  atomic  bomb  re¬ 
conferences  by  the  Atomic  En-  search  information  about  in  a 
ergy  Commission  this  week  recent  television  program, 
brought  mixed  reaction  from  There  was  no  formal  protest  by 
newsmen.  press  representatives  who  have 

In  what  appears  to  be  an  waited  in  vain  for  crumbs  of 
equal  division  of  thought  in  information,  but  informally  it 
press  circles  here,  Peter  Edson  was  made  clear  to  Mr.  Salis- 
of  NEA  Service  gave  expression  bury  and  the  commissioners  that 
to  the  views  of  those  who  think  only  frank  discussions  with  the 
little  news  will  come  out  of  the  newsmen  can  protect  essential 


series  when  he  wrote; 

"The  five  commissioners  had 


secrets. 

Supporting  that  view  was  the 


a  couple  of  hot  handouts  for  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
their  first  attempt.  But  outside  tists  which  called  for  disclosure 
of  that,  the  questioning  re-  of  all  but  top  secret  informa- 
vealed  only  how  artfully  they  tion,  up  to  and  including  data 
were  at  dodging.  If  everyone  is  of  the  type  revealed  by  Senator 
able  to  dodge  atomic  bombs  Johnson. 

half  as  successfully,  there  will  Retiring  Chairman  David  E. 
be  nothing  to  fear.”  Lilienthal  said  at  the  outset  that 

cited  'Auspiciou.-  'S 


tions  put  or  the  comments  made; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
hardly  have  become  greatly  en¬ 
lightened  on  the  topic  of  prime 
interest  to  Moscow,  Washington 
and  Lake  Success. 

James  Reston,  New  York 
Times  diplomatic  reporter,  com 
mented  that  the  conference  “il¬ 
lustrates  the  perplexing  dilem¬ 
ma  of  how  to  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  their  friends 
the  information  necessary  to 
the  workings  of  a  democracy 
without  disclosing  vital  secrets 
to  potential  enemies.” 

In  press  conferences,  Mr.  Res¬ 
ton  remarked,  it  is  not  only 
those  who  answer  the  questions 
but  those  who  ask  them  who 
disclose  information,  “as  is  well 
known  to  the  Tass  correspon¬ 
dent.  who  stayed  behind  this 
morning  after  almost  every¬ 
body  but  the  experts  on  the 
‘breeder  reactor’  had  departed.” 


•CONTENTS  NOTED* 
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State  Parole  Board 
Locks  Up  Its  Records 

Montgomery,  Ala. — In  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  State 
Pardon  and  Parole  Board,  all 
records  were  banned  to  the 
press. 

The  resolution  specified  that 
"no  record  or  file  in  this  office 
shall  be  turned  over  to  anyone 
for  inspection  without  an  order 
by  a  quorum  of  the  board.” 

The  action  was  reportedly 
aimed  at  Hugh  Sparrow,  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  reporter,  who  had 
given  publicity  to  the  parole  of 
a  former  welfare  worker. 

I  The  board’s  action  followed 
I  a  series  of  exposures  by  the 
I  Birmingham  News- Age-Herald. 

The  Pardon  and  Parole  Board 
i  heretofore  has  opened  its  files 
to  newspaper  reporters  pro- 
!  vided  information  of  a  confiden- 
■  tial  nature  was  respected. 


be  nothing  to  fear.”  Lilienthal  said  at  the  outset  that 

Called  ‘Auspicious  he  believes,  always  has,  that 

r.  .  ...  T.r  L.  .  T.  .  more  information  about  atomic 

But  the  Washington  Post  energy  can  be  given  to  the  pub- 
called  the  inauguration  of  the  than  has  been  the  case.  How- 
new  information  policy  auspi-  ever,  he  laughed  off  the  charge 


Newsprint  Industry 
Healthier  Than  In  ’29 


Clous.  Referring  to  the  an-  jjy  senator  Johnson  that  the 
nouncement  that  a  breeder  re-  ^.EIC  chairman  has  been  in  a 
actor  IS  being  set  up  to  con-  “conspiracy”  to  extend  the 
vert  what  is  now  unusable  know-how  too  far  beyond  the 

lLT‘i“'Vu  fissionable  ma-  national  borders. 

terial.  the  newspaper  commen-  .  t  i  j  i. 

ted;  125  Reporters.  Include  Tass  Man 

"The  manner  in  which  this  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  other  corn- 
disclosure  was  made  seems  to  missioners  parried  numerous 
us  to  be  exemplary.  A  highly  questions,  with  the  result  that 
technical  development  replete  little  not  previously  publicized 
with  military  and  industrial  im-  came  out  of  the  conference.  But 
plications  was  explained  by  the  possibility  that  the  meetings 
AEC  experts  in  such  a  way  as  with  the  press  might  serve  to 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  pry  news  loose  was  suggested 
press  and  the  public — yet  with-  by  one  question  and  its  sequel, 
out  any  revelation  of  techniques  A  reporter  asked  whether  tests 
which  ought  to  be  kept  secret.”  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 

The  press  conference  was  the  A-bomb  will  be  made  at  Eni- 
first  permitted  by  the  commis-  wetok.  The  chairman  said  “no 
sion  in  one  year.  How  remote  comment.”  However,  AEC  on 
from  newspaper  contact  the  the  following  evening  con- 
membership  has  been  was  mani-  firmed  this  report, 
fest  in  the  fact  that  Morse  Sal-  About  125  reporters  answered 
i5b^,  AEC  director  of  infor-  the  invitation  to  the  conference 
mation,  thought  it  necessary  at  by  putting  in  appearance — sig- 
ine  start  to  introduce  the  com-  sificantly,  the  Russian  Tass 
missioners  to  the  reporters.  agency  was  represented.  The 
«)i  ♦  considered  likely  Soviet  correspondent  could 

mat  ffie  monthly  sessions  might  hardly  have  been  seriously  em- 
not  have  been  launched  at  all  barrassed  by  any  of  the  ques- 
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Toronto  —  A  picture  of  the 
Canadian  newsprint  industry’s 
healthy  condition  was  given  this 
week  in  the  Toronto  Star  in  a 
comparison  of  the  latest  balance 
sheets  of  eight  paper  and  pulp 
firms  with  those  figures  for  1929. 

“Effective  assets  have  grown, 
notably  working  assets.”  com¬ 
mented  the  Star’s  financial 
writer,  R.  Goldwin  Smith.  “Effi¬ 


ciency  of  plants  has  been  raised, 
so  that  mills  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  at  times  far  above  former 
rated  capacities.  Obsolete  mills 
in  some  instances  have  been 
written  off.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
striking  items  is  the  heavy  de¬ 
preciation  and  depletion  allow¬ 
ances.” 

The  following  data  was 
given ; 


Net  Workini! 
Capital 

Fixed  Assets 
Before  Deprec. 
and  Depletion 

Funded 

Debt 

Pref. 

Stock 

.\bitibi . 

. . . .  1949 

$22,208,598 

$147,845,450 

$  37,687,500 

$28,905,440 

1929 

13,071,726 

158,846,662 

50.000,000 

34,881,800 

Gt.  Lakes . 

. .  .  1948 

5,787,895 

22.501,437 

6,022,000 

(sits.)  195,490 

1929 

1,029,344 

27,580,367 

10,000,000 

)8he..)  16,640 

Bathurst . 

.  .  1948 

7,940,133 

21,266.817 

15,240,000 

(shs.)  400.000 

1929 

2,387,932 

22,248.198 

None 

(shs.)  400,000 

Howard  Smith . 

. . . .  1948 

8,068,596 

40,391,777 

8,200.000 

$  8,000,000 

1929 

1,825,032 

15,468,710 

7,000,000 

4.500,000 

Minnesota  and 

1948 

10,974,459 

55,791,370 

2,526,150 

None 

Ontario . 

. .  .  1929 

8,520,497 

72,958,615 

29,900,000 

3,756,000 

Fr.i8er . 

...  1948 

8,572,318 

47,365,107 

6,300,000 

5,000,000 

1929 

4,223,592 

36,534,681 

19,872,200 

None 

Price . 

. . . .  1948 

25,409,780 

75.203,025 

8.835.000 

5,000.000 

1929 

5,196,334 

64,354,049 

11,832,000 

6,731,400 

Cotisolidated . 

. . . .  1948 

32.902,344 

91,886,673 

31,547,000 

None 

1929*  27,339,341 

♦Precedessor  Co.,  Canada  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

147,656,009 

112.904.105 

None 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

^Product-of -the- Week  * 
Going  to  More  Dailies 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


Newspapers  give  little  sta¬ 
tistical  attention  to  manufac¬ 
turers’  sampling  and  couponing 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Yet, 
in  terms  of  its  dollar  share  of 
the  promotion  budget,  it  is  often 
as  potent  a  competitor  as  mag¬ 
azines  or  radio — possibly  more 
so  today  than  ever  before. 

An  occasional  bit  of  this 
sampling  money  goes  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  form  of  coupon 
ads,  but  the  great  bulk  is  spent 
on  mail  and  house  to  house  dis¬ 
tribution.  And  what  the  news¬ 
papers  do  get  is  often  largely 
dissipated  by  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  they  are  required 
to  perform. 

Shoppers  Used  First 

Some  help  for  the  newspapers 
in  this  situation  is  promised 
by  James  A.  Coveney  Co.,  in 
the  introduction  of  its  “Product- 
of-the-Week”  development.  It 
was  designed  primarily  as  an 
aid  to  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  and  thus  far  the  chief 
beneficiaries  among  media  have 
been  the  shopping  papers. 

A  month  ago,  P-O-'T-W  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  the  first  time  (E&P, 
Nov.  5,  page  14),  and,  Mr. 
Coveney  tells  us,  by  the  end 
of  next  year  the  promotion  will 
be  running  in  dailies  in  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  cities. 

First  daily  papers  to  carry 
the  pages  are  the  Herald  Ex¬ 
press,  Daily  News  and  Mirror 
in  Los  Angeles.  Previously  the 
Independent,  a  shopping  paper, 
carried  them  in  that  city.  It 
suspended  publication  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Among  the  cities  that  will  be 
opened  up  after  the  first  of  the 
year  for  use  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land,  Philadelphia-Camden,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Providence,  Detroit,  New 
York,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and 
others.  Annual  linage  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Coveney  com¬ 
pany  at  60,000  to  100,000  lines 
per  paper. 

Here’s  how  the  “Product-of- 
the-Week”  seven-way  promo¬ 
tion  works,  as  Coveney  outlines 
it  to  the  manufacturer: 

1.  Pre-campaign  merchandis¬ 
ing — product,  coupon  and  pro¬ 
motion  are  merchandised  to  the 
retail  trade  in  person  and  by 
mail,  with  material  provided 
for  dealer  tie-ins  and  displays. 

2.  Coupons  in  color  are  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Coveney  company — 
usually  in  strips  of  four  or  five, 
on  non-competitivo  products  by 
different  manufacturers. 

3.  Coupons  are  delivered  by 
mail  or  house-to-house  by  Cove¬ 
ney. 

4.  Large-space  advertising 
(usually  full  page)  promotes 
the  product  and  the  coupon 
campaign. 

5.  Small  editorial-style  illus¬ 


trated  ads,  each  devoted  to  a 
single  “Product-of-t  h  e-Week,” 
are  published. 

6.  Coupons  are  redeemed 
from  dealers  by  Coveney,  with 
a  handling  premium  of  one  cent 
each. 

7.  Reports  of  redemptions  are 
delivered  with  the  coupons  to 
the  manufacturers. 

As  an  aid  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  plan  has  important 
advantages.  Cost,  for  example, 
is  estimated  by  the  Coveney 
company  at  about  half  what  the 
.manufacturer  would  have  to 
pay  for  his  own  couponing.  The 
price  quoted  is  one  cent  per 
family  for  the  complete  service 
(exclusive  of  redemptions). 

Another  advantage  is  that 
many  of  the  causes  of  dealer 
gripes  are  removed  —  such  as 
failure  to  pick  up  and  redeem 
coupons  regularly,  frequent  in¬ 
sistence  on  redemption  in  mer¬ 
chandise  credit  rather  than 
cash,  etc. 

Coveney  a  Representative 

A  former  partner  in  George 
McDevitt  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Mr.  Coveney  started 
the  new  promotion  in  April, 
1948.  Since  that  time,  the 
company  has  conducted  coupon 
campaigns  on  64  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  for  35  manufacturers.  A 
circulation  of  more  than  2,000,- 
000  families  is  claimed 

Mr.  Coveney,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  representation 
business  since  1919.  In  1939, 
he  went  into  the  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  field,  and  today,  he 
states,  he  still  represents  all 
controlled  circulation  news¬ 
papers  that  have  representa¬ 
tion. 

Although  until  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  opening  the  promotion 
was  carried  only  in  controlled 
circulation  papers,  Mr.  Coveney 
says  that  use  of  dailies  will 
necessarily  expand  in  order  to 
have  adequate  coverage. 

“It  opens  the  door  for  a  lot 
of  new  linage,”  he  commented. 

Banking  on  Newspapers 

Aiter  eight  years’  effort  in 
cooperative  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  the  savings  banks  of 
New  York  State  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  newspaper 
medium  gives  them  top  value 
for  their  dollar.  They  are,  in 
fact,  bearish  on  the  subject. 

In  his  annual  report,  Rowland 
R.  McElvare,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Savings  Banks  As¬ 
sociation,  says  member  banks 
often  ask:  “Why  not  place 
more  emphasis  on  radio?”  “Why 
no  television  program?”  “Why 
not  have  more  movies?”  “We 
would  like  to  see  billboards  and 
carcards  used.” 

The  answer,  says  he,  is  that 
ad  funds  are  us^  to  tell  the 


story  with  maximum  effective¬ 
ness,  dollar  for  dollar — and  the 
placement  of  60 of  it  in  daily 
newspapers  is  “the  result  of 
painstaking  analysis.” 

As  to  just  why  so  much  stress 
on  newspapers,  t  h  e  report 
points  out: 

T.  Newspaper  reading  is  a 
daily  habit  with  most  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  is  to  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  most  shoppers  turn 
for  the  latest  store  news.  It  is 
from  newspapers  that  quick  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained. 

"2.  Newspapers  are  local — 
permit  insertion  of  ads  bearing 
the  signatures  of  local  banks. 

“3.  Newspapers  are  timely — 
permit  insertion  of  timely  mes¬ 
sages. 

“4.  Newspapers  provide  the 
greatest  number  of  readers  per 
dollar. 

“5.  Newspaper  space  lends  it¬ 
self  to  the  presentation  of  an 
idea,  a  philosophy  or  a  service.” 

How  effective  the  associa- 
tion  s  ad  policy  has  been  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  report  by  these 
facts:  since  the  campaign’s 

start,  deposits  have  increased 
94^0;  although  the  proportion 
of  savings  held  by  savings 
banks  nationally  has  declined, 
“savings  banks  in  New  York 
State,  with  almost  double  the 
deposits  of  eight  years  ago,  are 
far  and  away  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  field”;  favorable 


public  opinion  has  increased 
demonstrably. 

Justification  enough,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elvare  feels,  for  the  expendi¬ 
tures  to  date  and  for  continu- 
ance  of  the  program. 

Current  budget  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  about  a  quarter-million 
dollars,  and  the  expenditure  in 
the  first  eight  years  has  totalled 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

Of  more  significance  than  this  I 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  the  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increased  advertis 
ing  by  the  banks  individually. 
Actually,  the  members,  on  the 
average,  put  only  about  7%  of 
their  total  ad  budgets  into  the  ' 
co-op  funds.  The  remaining  ‘ 
937c  goes  to  sell  their  individual  ^ 
services  and  advantages,  with  • 
newspaper  space  taking  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  it. 

On  this  score,  the  association 
itself  gives  considerable  help  by 
providing  an  effective  series  of 
mats  for  local  use. 

The  association's  current 
budget  of  $233,884  is  divided  as 
follows:  newspaper  space,  $127,- 
886  ( for  460,000  lines  in  70 
papers  during  year  ending  Jan. 

31,  1950);  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  $12,000;  radio,  $46,^5;  mo¬ 
tion  picture  distribution, 
motion  picture  production, 
$1,400;  administration,  $17,3M; 
other,  $22,083. 
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Winter  Gas 

A  new  gasoline  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  winter  use,  known 
as  1950  Standard  White  Crown, 
is  being  heavily  advertised  by 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  in 
its  15-state  marketing  area.  Ads 
are  appearing  in  1,681  news¬ 
papers,  including  541  dailies. 

The  sechdule  includes  18  ads 
varying  from  1,175  to  112  lines, 
although  all  papers  do  not  carry 
all  ads.  Part  of  the  schedule 
will  be  in  color. 

Additional  media  are  radio, 
television.  24-sheet  posters  and 
point-of-sale  material. 

McCann  -  Erickson,  Chicago, 
places  the  account. 


Bourbon  Expansion 

Old  Hickory  ( Old  Hickory 
Distilling)  and  Charter  Oak 
(Continental  Distilling)  bour¬ 
bons,  Publicker  Industries 
products,  will  be  advertised  in 
200  to  300  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  the  next  30 
days  as  adequate  distribution  is 
achieved.  Company  officials 
state  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  campaigns  ever 
undertaken  on  such  products. 

Test  campaigns  have  already 
been  completed  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  sections 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Alabama.  Old  Hickory  ads  are 
200  to  996  lines.  Charter  Oak 
200  to  800. 

W.  A.  Haller  Corp.,  another 
Publicker  division,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  its  Haller  89  bourbon  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  is 
also  planning  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  County  Fair  bonded 
bourbon,  with  ads  of  up  to  800 
lines. 
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Total  ad  budget  for  the  three 
subsidiaries  will  run  about 
$200,000  a  month.  Behind  the 
drive,  said  Publicker,  is  a  de¬ 
sire  to  capitalize  on  a  consumer 
“trend”  to  straight  whiskies. 

Agencies  are  A1  Paul  Lefton 
for  Continental  and  Old  Hick¬ 
ory,  and  Walter  Weir  for  Haller. 


More  Campaigns 

Ronson  Art  Metal  Works,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  promotion  to  date  on  its 
line  of  lighters.  Ads  wiil  ajp- 
pear  in  133  newspapers  in  125 
cities,  timed  to  hit  the  height 
of  the  gift-buying  season. 
Grey  Advertising  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 

United  Air  Lines  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  campaign  in  key-city 
newspapers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  promotion  theme  afforded 
by  recent  increases  in  rail  fares. 

Noma  Electric  Corp.,  special 
ists  in  Christmas  tree  lights  and 
decorations,  will  run  a  concen¬ 
trated  pre-holiday  newspaper 
and  television  campaign.  New? 
paper  ads  will  start  Dec.  4  >a 
42  daily  and  33  Sunday  papers 
in  31  cities.  TV  will  be  u^ 
on  32  stations  in  11  cities.  Al¬ 
bert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law. 

Manning’s  Coffee  has  entered 
the  Hawaii  market  and  is  run¬ 
ning  an  introductory  campaign 
in  five  island  newspapers 
Schedules  comprising  23  inst-t“ 
tions  are  planned,  with  ads  w 
.56  to  495  lines.  Knollin  Adver 
tising,  San  Francisco. 

A  heavy  Christmas  newspa^ 
and  radio  promotion  is  sched¬ 
uled  by  Columbia  Records,  Int- 
on  its  new  LP  Model  103  record 
player. 
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^3  GENERATIONS 
OF  AUTOMOTIVE  SALESMEN! 


Marketing  Data  for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  depart¬ 
ment  has  compiled  factual  market  data 
for  your  use.  This  information,  valuable 
in  appointing  and  locating  dealerships, 
as  well  as  assisting  in  establishing  sales 
quotas,  is  available  upon  request.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 

ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


Year  after  year,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  maintains  its 
high  position  as  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  The 
Plain  Dealer’s  intensive  and  extensive  coverage  of  the  rich 
Northeastern  Ohio  market  area  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  Cleveland’s  high  new  car 
sales  record  in  this  most  important  automotive  market. 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

CrcsnuT  &  ^  oodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


•  M  v„ 
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Indiana  Dailies'  Of  i  ^  I 
Reports  Reflect  ^aked 

'A  Good  Living' 

Cost  study  reports  of  Indiana 
newspapers  for  1948  show  that 
"a  good  living  can  still  be  made 
operating  a  newspaper  if  you 
combine  work,  sound  business 
practices — and  luck,”  gays  the 
Indiana  Publisher  for  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Twenty-two  dailies,  with  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  13,000  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  third  annual  cost 
survey  made  by  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association.  A  study 
among  20  weeklies  also  was 
compiled. 

The  composite  report  for  the 
dailies: 

n>ro.MK 

Avrra^  Kantr  In 
Per  C«it  Per  Ont 
From  advertising  .  .  66.90  4i  .79. 

From  circulation  ..  22. S5  12  -30. 

From  job  shop .  H.93  .4-4*. 

From  misosUaneous .  1.32  .2-  6. 

EXPEM»ITrKi-»t 
Wa^es,  Salaries  and 
Commissions 
Editorial.  Advcrtisins, 

Business, 


Pre  -  Armistice  Day  headline 
in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times: 

Mayor  Proposes 

Period  of  Silence: 

Johnson  to  Talk 

■ 

AP  DISPATCH  as  it  came  into 
the  office  of  the  Athens  (O.) 
Messenger:  “Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  former  U.N.  mediator 
in  Palestine,  is  being  booed  for 
the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  .  .  .” 

■ 

"Bridgeport  Alcoholic  Year 
Old  Wednesday”  read  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American.  The  story  explained 
that  it  was  the  birthday  of  an 
alcoholic  clinic. 

■ 

Sports  story  in  the  Hopewell 
(Va. )  News  explaining  a  pro¬ 
posed  coach-to-quarterback  ra¬ 
dio:  “The  transmitter  would 
send  beans  onto  the  field,  where 
it  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
gas.” 


Uecbanical  . 

Executive- 

49.97 

31  -66. 

Administrative  . . 
Payroll  taxes 
(O.A.B.)  and  Unem. 

60.06 

1  -23. 

Com.)  . 

Business  taxes  (not 

1.07 

.4-  4. 

income  tax)  .... 
Wire  Ser\'iceB.  Syn¬ 
dicates.  Mat 

.82 

.26-  3. 

servioes  . 

4.20 

3  -  7. 

Newsprint . 

Inks.  Mats,  Enirrav- 
infs.  Photo 

12.27 

6  -41. 

Expenses . 

Job-Shop  Paper, 
Boilers.  Office 

1.35 

.2-  6. 

Supplies  . 

Power,  Lifht,  Heat, 

3.84 

.1-16. 

Gas.  Water . 

Postaxe.  Freiifht, 
Delivery, 

1.21 

Messenirer  . 

Telephone,  Telegraph. 

.5.  7. 

Travel  . 

1..38 

.26-  6. 

Rent  and  Repairs  .  .  3.14 

Depreciation  (Building 

.7-  5. 

and  Equip.)  .... 
Interest  and 

2.09 

.72-  6. 

insurance  . 

Contributions. 

1.03 

.4-  3. 

Miscellani-ous  .  .  . 

4  72 

1  -12. 

Net  Profit  Before 
Income  Taxes  .  .  . 
Capital  Expenditures 


18.88 

6.65 


n.7-47. 

.62-27. 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 


Ad  Council  Selects 
Census  Drive  Slogan 

As  a  first  step  in  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  1950 
Census,  the  Advertising  Council 
has  chosen  a  campaign  slogan 
for  advertising  supporting  the 
enterprise,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  R.  Mathews 
of  American  Express  Co.,  volun¬ 
teer  coordinator  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Volunteer  agency  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  Benton  Bowles,  Inc. 

The  slogan  “Helping  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Helps  Uncle  Sam.  Make 
Sure  You  Count  in  America’s 
Future,”  will  be  used  in  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  car  card,  com¬ 
pany  publication,  agricultural 
magazine,  and.  possibly,  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  copy. 


Canadian  Daily  Group 
Issues  Consumer  Study 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  issued  this  week  the 
1949  edition  of  its  •Canadian 
Consumer  Survey,”  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  brand  preferences  and 
buying  habits  of  urban  familiei 
in  61  cities. 

Various  sections  give  such  in¬ 
formation  as  store-type  prefer 
ences,  buying  days,  vacation 
habits,  etc.;  240  individual  prod¬ 
ucts  are  covered. 

The  information  was  compiled 
from  questionnaires  distributed 
and  collected  by  newspaper  car 
riers.  Distribution  was  set  up 
to  provide  a  cross-section. 

The  230  -  page  study  vu 
compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Duncan  Macinnes,  secretary 


DEER  like  Grass 

I  TEEN-AGERS 
like . . . 


Daily  Backs  Ad  Course 
For  Local  Merchants 

Delaware,  O. — The  Delaware 
Gazette  has  just  completed  a 
two-session  advertising  school 
for  merchants  that  is  reported 
to  have  found  wide  favor  with 
business  men  in  this  city  of 
11.000. 

Two  part-time  advertising  in¬ 
structors  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  co  nducted  the 
course.  They  were  Reginald 
Testament  and  William  Arter, 
both  account  executives  with 
Byer  &  Bowman  Advertising 
Agency,  Columbus. 

The  instructors  covered 
copywriting,  headline  writing, 
budgets,  layout  and  other  phases 
of  advertising.  Forty-four  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  first  session 
and  52  the  second. 

The  school  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  journal¬ 
ism  department  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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PEOPLE  like  localnews 

The  jtreener  the  gras-s,  the  liuppier  llie  ileer. 

Siniilurly,  the  better  the  iee  ereaiii,  the  more 
hovs  aiul  "iris  will  eat.  I'hat’s  uhy  they  ehoose 
Sealtest,  the  better,  ereainier,  aiitl  more  flavorfiil 
iee  ereain. 

That's  how  ^illIple  it  is.  People  like  things  be- 
eause  of  their  inherent  gooilness.  lake,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  marvelous,  eoloiTiil  news  that's  fomul  in 
the  papers  every  tlay . . .  news  of  the  current  doings 
around  town,  the  homey  events  that  affect  every 
one. 

It's  called  lornlnews,  recognized  by  all  who  read 
their  lot'alntnvs  dailies. 

••l.OCAl.NEWS  HAII.IES  — icliof  an  adrerlixing  medium" 

rfie  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 
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Courts  Say  Ad  Price 
Is  Only  An  Invitation 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  Mississippi  advertiser  in  a 
recent  suit  against  the  Meridian 
Star  for  negligence  In  running 
the  advertisement  for  a  sale  of 
merchandise  10  days  before  in¬ 
stead  of  the  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  measured  his  damages  by 
the  wrong  yardstick.  ( E  &  P, 
Nov.  12,  page  60). 

Two  advertising  layouts  were 
given  the  newspaper,  one  for 
Dec.  15,  the  other  for  Dec.  26. 
The  publication  dates  became 
confused  and  the  Dec.  26  copy 
advertising  a  clearance  sale  at 
“One  Half  Off”  was  inadver¬ 
tently  published  before  instead 
of  after  Christmas. 

$4,000  Verdict  Set  Aside 

This  confusion,  the  advertiser 
insisted,  was  negligence.  With 
this  the  appellate  court  agreed. 
The  measure  of  the  damage  for 
this  negligence,  the  advertiser 
claimed,  was  the  loss  in  sales 
made  at  the  advertised  discount 
of  50%  10  days  before  the  holi¬ 
day.  With  this  the  appellate 
court  did  not  agree.  The  $4,000 
verdict  of  the  trial  court  award¬ 
ed  against  the  publisher,  meas¬ 
ured  by  this  loss,  was  set  aside. 

The  law,  said  the  court,  is 
that  the  ordinary  sales  adver¬ 
tisement  is  only  an  invitation 
to  the  public  to  make  offers  for 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  at  the 
price  named.  It  does  not  bind 
the  advertiser  to  sell  his  goods 
at  the  price  advertised. 

The  sales  made  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  accordance  with  the 
published  notice  are  voluntary 
and  gratuitous  and  cannot  on 
any  sound  or  just  principle  of 
law  create  a  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher. 

Similar  Case  in  Ohio 

Facts  substantially  identical 
with  this  incident  a  short  time 
ago  patterned  a  similar  case  in 
the  Ohio  courts.  There  a  Day- 
ton  merchant  advertised  in  the 
Shopping  News  of  that  city  an 
all-electric  sewing  machine  for 
$26  as  a  “Thursday  Only  Spe¬ 
cial." 

A  customer  on  the  day  indi¬ 
cated  offered  $26  and  asked  for 
the  machine  advertised  for  sale 
at  that  price.  The  offer  was  re¬ 
fused.  The  customer  then  sued 
for  the  difference  between  $175, 
the  value  of  the  advertised  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  advertised  price, 
$26,  namely  $149  and  failed  to 
recover.  On  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  that  governed  the 
recent  Mississippi  decision  the 


No  Question  About  It! 
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fied  For  Sale  Ads  can  sell  everv- 
thlng  from  a  dolly  to  a  big 
press.  Write,  wire  or  telephone 
now  and  let  us  help  you  get  rid 
of  that  unwanted  piece  of 
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advertiser  was  held  here  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  sell  at 
the  price  he  had  advertised. 

Oiiora  Invited 

Business  advertisements,  said 
the  court,  published  in  news¬ 
papers  and  circulars  sent  out 
by  mail  or  distributed  by  hand, 
stating  that  the  advertiser  has 
a  certein  quantity  or  quality  of 
goods  which  he  wants  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  certain  prices,  are 
not  offers  that  become  contracts 
as  soon  as  a  person  to  whose 
notice  they  may  come,  signifies 
his  acceptance  by  seeking  to 
purchase.  They  are  merely  in¬ 
vitations  to  all  persons  who  may 
read  them  that  the  advertiser 
is  ready  to  receive  offers  at  the 
price  stated. 

A  parallel  to  this  Ohio  case 
arose  some  years  ago  in  New 
York  City  when  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  that  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.  of  Brooklyn  would 
sell,  deliver  and  install  for  any¬ 
one  who  would  purchase  and 
pay  for  the  same  well-known 
standard  radios  at  25%  to  50% 
reduction  from  the  advertised 
list  prices.  A  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  offered  to  buy  two  sets 
on  the  terms  named  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  the  store  re¬ 
fused  to  sell. 

Fallacy  in  Assumption 

Here  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  would-be  customer,  the 
New  York  court  quoted  this 
familiar  principle  that  the  pub¬ 
lished  price  is  “nothing  but  an 
invitation  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations”;  it  is  not  an  offer  that 
becomes  a  contract  on  accep¬ 
tance  by  a  customer. 

The  fallacy  in  this  popular  as¬ 
sumption  that  an  advertiser  is 
bound  by  the  price  set  up  in 
advertisements  and  that  he  must 
perforce  sell  at  those  prices  is 
that  the  advertisement  is  an 
offer  of  goods  for  sale  and  that 
upon  acceptance  by  the  buyer 
b^mes  a  binding  contract  with 
which  the  advertiser  must  com¬ 
ply,  would  make  the  publisher 
the  final  resting  place  for  the 
loss  and  woe  of  the  advertiser. 


162%  MORE 
SHAVING  CREAM 

A  consumer  panel  study  by  the 
Research  Company  of  America 
showed  that  Sun  families  buy 
162%  more  shaving  cream  than 
the  average  New  York  market 
families. 

For  sales  success  in  the  world's 
richest  market,  tell  your  story  to 
the  nearly  500,000  heavy  buying 
families  who  have  singled  out 
The  Sun  as  their  favorite  evening 
newspaper. 

mm  voM 


The  fallacy  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  appears  in  a  Georgia  de¬ 
cision  that  has  served  as  au¬ 
thority  for  every  subsequent 
decision  involving  this  principle. 
A  fur  merchant  in  Atlanta  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  newspaper,  “Spe¬ 
cial  In  Furs.  Large  animal 
scarfs,  taupe,  brown  and  black, 
satin-lined  into  brush.  For 
Three  Days  Only.  Special  Price 
$15.00.” 

First  'Essential'  Defined 
Through  an  inadvertence  the 
advertisement  was  run  with  the 
price  as  $5.00.  Forty  eight 
scarfs  were  sold.  The  store 
sought  to  recover  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  this  loss  of  $480.  The 
determination  of  the  court  was 
based  on  a  statement  of  the 
law  by  an  outstanding  authority 
that,  “If  goods  are  advertised 
for  sale  at  a  certain  price  .  .  . 
the  construction  is  rather  fa¬ 
vored  that  such  advertisement 
is  a  mere  invitation  to  enter 
into  a  bargain  rather  than  an 
offer.” 

This  the  Georgia  court  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  explanation 
that,  “The  first  essential  of  a 
sale  is  that  there  must  be  an 
identification  of  the  thing  sold. 
The  advertisement  specified  no 
definite  quantity  of  the  furs  for 
sale  though  there  was  a  more 
or  less  indefinite  description  of 
the  qualities  of  the  goods.” 

The  action  against  the  Mer¬ 
idian  Star  was  based  on  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  publisher.  In 
the  other  instances  the  actions 
have  been  for  damages  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract  between 
the  advertiser  and  publisher. 


One-Day-Only 
Home  Delivery 
On  Sunday  P.M.  ^ 


POR-TLAND,  Ore.  —  The  Ore 
gonian,  a  morning  paper  with 
a  Sunday  edition,  now  offers  a 
one-day-a-week  home  delivered 
edition  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
edition  goes  to  press  about  3 
p.m.  on  Sunday  and  carries  a 
Monday  dateline.  It  is  delivered 
to  the  homes  in  Portland  at  five 
cents  a  single  copy  rate. 

Since  the  war  the  Oregonian 
has  had  a  separate  afternoon- 
delivered  edition  called  at  first 
the  Blue  Streak  and  now  the 
Star  edition.  It  has  its  own  cir 
culation  and  carrier-salesmen 
force.  These  newspaperboys  de 
liver  the  Sunday-only  edition 
which  is  on  a  separate  subscrm 
tion  basis. 

Portland’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  unique  in  that  less 
than  3%  of  sales  are  st^ 
sales. 


Parsons  Sun  Shares 
Left  to  Reed  Family 


Parsons,  Kan. — The  540  stuns 
in  the  Sun  Publishing  Ca 
(Parsons  Daily  Sun)  held  to 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Clyde  It 
Reed  are  put  in  trust,  half  for 
Mrs.  Reed  and  half  for  seven 
children,  under  terms  of  his 
will.  There  are  a  total  of  1,000 
shares  in  the  company. 

Senator  Reed’s  estate  wu 
valued  “in  excess  of  ^,000." 


WARNING! 


AD  MANAGERS,  EDIfORS 


Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM— 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
“Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 


JAMES  R.  DENNY 
Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 


WSM 
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HOPALOnC  CASSIDY 

Comic  Strip 
STARTS  JAKUARY  4,  1 950 

■PT  New  York 

P  DAILY  NEWS 

See  this  space  next  week 
for  details  of  other  leading 
publications  who  have  purchased 

Hopalong  Cassidy! 
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Canada  and  England 


Probe  Tass 

Ottawa  —  Simon  Shcher- 
batykh,  representative  of  Tass 
Russian  news  agency  here,  is  ac¬ 
corded  special  privileges  not  en 
joyed  by  other  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents. 

This  information  was  given  to 
a  House  of  Commons  committee 
last  week  by  Arnold  D.  P.  Heen- 
ey,  KC,  external  affairs  deputy. 

Mr.  Heeney  said  “the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  on  the  Tass  cor¬ 
respondent  is  that  he  is  a  non- 
diplomatic  member  of  the  Soviet 
embassy  staff.*’  He  stated  that 
the  special  privileges  accorded 
the  Tass  representative  are  ex¬ 
emption  from  payment  of  Ca 
nadian  income  tax;  exemption 
from  customs  examination  of  his 
baggage;  and  certain  privileges 
in  connection  with  foreign  ex 
change. 

Mr.  Shcherbatykh  is  a  member 
of  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery. 

Explaining  why  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Tass  correspon¬ 
dent  were  greater  than  those  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Ottawa  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Times,  and 
oher  such  correspondents.  Mr. 
Heeney  said  the  London  Times 
correspondent  is  in  the  employ 
of  a  privately-owned  newspaper 
and  not  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  external  affairs  deputy 
told  the  committee  that,  in  a  li¬ 
bel  action  in  London  earlier  this 
year  against  a  Tass  representa¬ 
tive  the  defense  claimed  that 
“Tass  is  an  organ  of  the  Soviet 
State."  As  such,  it  was  claimed, 
a  Tass  representative  is  entitled 
to  the  immunity  of  a  sovereign 
government  in  the  territory  of 
a  foreign  nation.  Mr.  Heeney 
pointed  out  that  such  special 
privileges  as  accorded  the  Tass 
representative  here  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  persons  described  as  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Soviet  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Ottawa. 

Gordon  Graydon.  KC.  wanted 
to  know  if  the  Tass  representa¬ 
tive  in  Canada  was  in  any  dif¬ 
ferent  legal  position  than  such 
representative  in  England. 

“Not  to  my  knowledge”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Heeney. 

Tass  Man  Identified  in  Spy  Ring 
Commenting  editorially  on 
“The  position  of  the  Tass  Man” 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  said  that 
since  the  spy  inquiry  in  1946 
revealed  that  a  Russian  news 
agency  representative  in  Otta 
was  at  that  time  was  a  spy  for 
Soviet  military  authorities  in 
Moscow,  it  is  surprising  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  status  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
to  Canadian  officials. 

“The  factors  to  be  considered 
in  his  (Shcherbatykh)  case  are 
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Privileges 

plain."  said  the  editorial.  “The 
position  he  holds  is  not  that 
of  a  news  correspondent  in  the 
Canadian  meaning  of  the  term. 
He  may,  of  course,  send  news  to 
the  Russian  newspapers,  and  the 
more  news  about  Canada  he 
sends,  the  better  for  Canada  and 
for  Russia.  But  he  may  also  be 
much  more  than  a  news  reporter 
and  since  Mr.  Shcherbatykh  is 
leaving  Canada  soon,  the  status 
of  his  successor  should  be  clear. 

“At  the  time  of  the  spy  dis¬ 
closures,  the  Tass  agency  had 
two  representatives  in  Ottawa. 
One  of  them.  Mr.  Nicholas  Zhev 
einov,  was  identified  in  the  Tas- 
chereau-Kellock  report  as  a 
member  of  the  spy  ring  headed 
by  Colonel  Zabotin.  ostensibly 
the  Russian  military  attache  but 
actually  the  agent  of  Red  Army 
espionage." 

The  Citizen  editorial  pointed 
out  that  press  repre.sentatives 
have  special  facilities  in  a  dem 
ocratic  government. 

A  Tass  man.  it  concluded, 
“should  certainly  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  membership  in 
the  parliametary  press  gallery, 
and  he  should  have  no  more  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  conference  and 
press  facilities  than  does  the 
information  officer  of  any  em¬ 
bassy  in  Ottawa." 

*  •  * 

London — An  investigation  is 
under  way  into  the  diplomatic 
immunity  which  frees  the  Soviet 
agency  Tass  from  libel  suits. 

Viscoimt  Jowitt.  who  as  Lord 
Chancellor  is  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  law  officer,  told  the  House  of 
Lords  “it  should  not  be  thought 
that  the  agency  will  be  left  to 
carry  on  scurrilous  activities 
without  any  check." 

After  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator’s  report,  he  said,  “it 
may  be  that  we  shall  decide  that 
we  are  driven  to  have  new  legis 
lation  to  alter  this  principle  of 
state  immunity." 

m 

No  Violence  on  Page  1 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  When  the 
Cincinnati  Post  published  the 
first  installment  of  Fulton  Ours- 
ler’s  “Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told”,  Nov.  23,  all  news  of  vio¬ 
lence  was  kept  off  Page  One. 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Sand  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


FATHER  of  the  BRIDE 

By  Edward  Streeter,  author  of  "Dere  Mable" 


Illustrated  by  Gluyas  Williams,  Famous  Cartoonist 


No  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  him. 


A  Merry,  Entertaining  Record  Of  What  Goes  On  In  The  Hear 
Mind  And  Wallet  Of  America's  Forgotten  Man. 

"...  IxautituI  bcnijiH  account  ot  "...  certain  to  be  rf.id  and  loti 

Mr.  Stanley  Banks  and  his  giving  by  thousands." 

Ill  liis  tlaiuihter  in  marriage.” 

PHIL.ADELPHI.\  INQllE 

BOSTON  OI.OBi: 


"  .  .  .  giHxl  job  of  workmanship 
that  will  be  reccivetl  with  joy 
everywhere." 

CI.KVI  L.WI)  NKWS 

'■  .  .  .  hssterically  funny.” 

SAN  IRA  NCI  SCO  CFIRONICl.i; 


"...  most  hilarious  book.  )A 
will  snort  .iiul  chuckle  and  oca- 
ion.illy  wliiKip  aliiuil." 

CORNI  I.IA  OTIS  SKINNEI 
NIAV  "XIRK  ri.MFS  BOOK 
RI  A’llAV 
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Twenty-Four  Instalments,  Averaging  1 ,000  Words  Each 


Fifty-One  Illustrations  by  Gluyas  Williams 


•  24  In  two-column,  27  in  one-column  size 
Write,  Wire  collect  to: 
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Henry  M.  Siievily,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Tune  in  HENRy  J.  TAYLOR.  ABC  ^Jetwork.  every  Monday  evening. 

It’s  making  them  Move  Over 


An  interesting  thing  is  happen- 
-  ing  in  the  garages  of  many 
people  who  customarily  operate 
more  than  one  automobile. 

A  bright-looking  newcomer  has 
moved  in.  It  is  trim  in  line  and 
tidy  of  size.  It  has  swooping, 
tapering  fender  lines  that  mark  it 
instanter  as  a  Buick,  and  a  bonnet 
full  of  lively  power  that  leaps  with 
joy  at  each  chance  you  give  it  to 
show  its  stuff. 

It  may  not  be  as  long  as  the  car 
that  stands  next  to  it;  but  it  gives 


away  little  if  anything  on  interior 
roominess  and  nothing  whatever 
on  the  gentle  softness  of  its  ride. 

So  what’s  happening  is  that  more 
and  more  this  tidy  new  Buick 
Si’KC'iAi.  is  becoming  the  car  with 
first  call  on  the  family’s  fancy. 

I'he  car  Mother  prefers  for  her 
daily  errands,  Dad  for  those  quick 
clashes  to  the  club,  the  younger 
generation  for  its  own  gay  and 
absorbing  business. 

It  is  making  costlier  cars  “move 


over”  so  regularly  that  this  tidy 
Buick  Si’EciAi.  seems  on  its  way 
to  becoming  “must”  equipment 
for  the  well-planned  two-  and 
three-car  garage. 

That  is  made  all  the  more  likely  by 
the  very  reachable  price  tags  this 
traveler  wears.  Just  drop  in  on 
your  Buick  dealer  and  check  them. 
Check  also  on  how  promptly  a 
new  Buick  Sf’ecial  can  move  from 
his  show  room  to  your  garage. 

m  iCK  Division  o/GKNKRAL  MOTORS 


WHAT’S  GOING  ON  AT  FORD 


1.  DESTINATION-THE  ARIZONA  DESERT.  Ford  ace  test  driver,  Roy 
Bannister,  makes  last-minute  pn^parations  for  a  pre-dawn  start.  His  test  car, 
a  “hush-hush”  model  masquerading  as  a  ’49  Ford,  carries  new  secret  parts 
and  features  developed  by  F'ord  research.  He'll  drive  halfway  across  the 


nation  to  test  those  features  in  the  .Arizona  desert.  Object  of  trip:  to  bring 
back  performance  facts  that  will  help  build  better  Fords.  Mereurys  and 
l.incolns.  Drivers  test  cars  constantly,  under  all  conditions,  from  Timw 
Square  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  it  pays  off  in  better  cars  for  millions 


2.  ENGINEER'S  "DREAM  STUFF."  l.iH>k' like  eiinngh  in'triiiiieiii<  to  Hy  the  \ilaii- 
tic-  hut  they're  all  necessary  lu  Kov's  repe.r:.  Kvery  feature  inu'i  !«•  "roail-le'ieir' 
under  severest  conditiiins  before  it  can  go  into  new  Ford',  b'onl  wauls  and  gels 
proven  facts.  Ford  'kill  |)torlnce'  new  h-alnrc'.  Ford  'e»ling  proves  iheir  worth. 


3.  120  DEGREES-NO  SHADE.  Such  he.i  isn't  pleasani.  bm 
it's  ideal  for  testing  vapor  lock,  caihiiretor.  and  rad  a  lor.  .''ami  and 
alkali  dii't  quickly  put  years  of  wear  on  vital  parts.  .'N’orw  W 
Ford'.  Meri-nrvs  and  I  Ineolii'  are  |iunished  loiniprov 


Secret  desert  trips  in  hush-hush  models 
road-test  better  features  for  future  cars 


liiickiiroiiiiil  <  liall.  n}’i-  iif«  iii\'tiT>  fiii’iHf.  KortI  wants  to  know  liow  tlie 
tn«  tii;;iiif  will  ilimli  Imcl-  out.  for  tin-  lifiiftit  of  a  million  new  Ford 
owner-.  I'lieN  iiia>  iie\ei  ilrire  in  -iieli  niounlaiii',  hut  if  they  want  to  they  can. 


CLOAK  AND  DAGGER " 
CAR  IN  ARIZONA 


Right  now,  somewhere  on  the  sands  near  the  foothills  of  the 
Estrella  Mountains  in  Arizona,  an  innocent-looking  car  is 
secretly  testing  a  whole  collection  of  new  automotive  features. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  is  not  a  pleasure  driver— hut  a  scientist, 
and  the  car  is  not  the  1949  Ford  it  seems— but  a  1951  or  19.52  Ford 
. . .  behind  the  sheet  metal  and  under  the  hootl. 

Why  this  secret  test  in  the  desert  wilderness  of  Arizona?  Unusu¬ 
ally  high  temperature  there,  plus  primitive  road  conditions  and 
corrosive  alkali  dust  can  be  counted  on  to  duplicate  in  just  a  few 
weeks,  the  effect  of  years  of  ordinary  driving.  One  such  desert  trip, 
by  Ford  ace  test  driver  Roy  Bannister,  is  pictured  here. 

This  research  adds  up  to  better  Ford  products,  and  it  goes  on 
continually,  not  only  in  Arizona  but  everywhere  els«?  in  the  U.S.A. 
—in  the  city,  in  the  mountains,  on  the  plains,  in  the  freezing  depths 
«f  man-made  “blizzards”— with  I.ineolns  and  Mercurys  as  well  as 
Fords.  For  Ford  engineers  believe  in  testing  their  cars  under  every 
driving  condition  that  can  ever  be  encounten'd  by  buyers  of 
Ford  products. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  Ford,  Mercury  ami  Lincoln  cars  anti 
Ford  trucks  and  tractors  have  been  giving  outstanding  service  all 
over  the  world— through  tlie  sands  of  the  Sahara  anti  the  snt)W- 
drifts  of  Alaska.  They  ha\e  won  a  worltl-w  iile  repiitatitm  fttr 
depeiulabilit).  Continual  testing  helpetl  builti  that  gootl  reputatit»n, 
and  is  helping  tt)  increase  it  today.  Fortl  experience,  skill,  and 
ingenuity  huilti  better  protiucts.  Fortl  testing  prt>ves  them. 

Il  .1  part  of  the  tort!  inty  of  doing  business  . .  .  making  the  best 

V  . . .  to  benefit  proilitcer. 


possible  prodiiels  in  the  best  poss 
consumer,  and  the  nation  as  a  ii hr 


4.  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.  Iixliuii  fuiiiiK  wutt-lie<  H<)>  anil  ('(impanion 

.djust  myslerious-lookinc  ‘•Fifth  W  heel.”  Device  make^  Miper-aeeiirale  im  a- 
irement!.  of  mileage  in  fuel  economy  and  speed  Ic'ts.  Kstrella  Mountains  in 


5.  "A  WONDERFUL  TRIP,"  says  Roy  to  his  wife  Bette  Mae  and  daughter 
Barbara,  as  he  brings  back  .'k>  pages  of  facts  gained  on  26.000  miles  of  travel¬ 
ing.  Results  will  show  up  in  Ford  cars  for  19.S0,  ‘51  and  years  to  come. 


-K- 


6.  55  BELOW  ZERO.  Rack  in  Dearborn.  Roy’s  car  gets  “.Arctic  Test”  in  cold 
room,  gtws  through  water-bath  le'ts,  races  for  hours  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
brake-  hundred-  of  times,  runs  over  teeth-rattling  cobblestones.  Result:  only 
proven  features  go  into  new  Fords.  That’s  the  Ford  way  of  doing  business. 


At  80,  Busy  Publisher 
Is  Also  Star  Reporter 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  "If  you’ll  76,623  and  a  Sunday  circulation 
excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  ll  of  50,725. 

give  these  notes  to  a  reporter,”  Th  young  Millers  faced  a  dis- 
said  David  A.  Miller,  80-year-  couraging  prospect  when  they 
old  owner  of  the  Allentown  took  over  the  Call,  but  Mr.  Mil- 
Morning  Call,  Evening  Chroni-  ler’s  family  had  roots  deep  in 
cle  and  Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  the  history  of  Lehigh  County 
as  he  paused  in  an  interview,  re-  and  he  knew  his  Pennsylvania- 
calling  his  start  in  the  publish-  German  people, 
ii^gbusiness  in  1894.  "We  had  to  do  something  or 

That  k^n  interest  in  getting  die,”  says  this  lean,  wiry  man, 
the  news  into  the  paper  prompt-  who  now  uses  a  magnifying 
ly  is  typical  of  one  of  Pennsyl-  glass  for  reading,  but  whose 
Vania’s  oldest  publishers.  No  one  broader  vision  of  mind  is  as 
around  the  Call-Chronicle  plant  sharp  as  ever, 
can  recall  ever  having  seen  him  "Lehigh  County  in  the  days 
without  copy  paper  sticking  out  when  I  was  a  young  man.”  he 
of  his  pocket.  recalls,  “was  famous  for  country 

And  no  member  of  the  staff  weeklies,  many  of  them  printed 
can  walk  up  and  down  the  in  German.  We  hit  upon  the 
streets  of  Allentown  for  an  hour  idea  of  building  our  paper  as  a 
and  come  back  with  more  news,  country  daily  and  there  lies  the 
Mr.  Miller’s  favorite  exercise  secret  of  our  success.” 
is  walking,  and  it  is  not  uncom-  It  was  tough  going,  however, 
mon  for  him  to  do  the  18  blocks  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
between  home  and  office  in  long  toured  the  countryside  on  bi- 
easy  strides  that  would  tire  a  cycle  or  horse  team  to  build  cir- 
younger  men.  He  seldom  walks  culation  for  the  paper, 
the  same  route  to  or  from  "The  evening  papers.”  said 
home,  pointing  out  that  by  vary-  Mr.  Miller,  ’'could  not  get  out 
ing  it  he  is  often  able  to  pick  to  those  outlying  sections  be- 
up  newsy  items  from  the  people  cause  they  had  no  rail  connec- 
he  meets.  tions  and  that  was  our  oppor- 

2  Sons  Active  on  Paper  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  celebrated  his  How  to  Make  Friends 

80th  birthday  recently,  main-  "The  response  was  immediate, 
tains  a  strenuous  pace  in  the  I  canvassed  one  township  after 
management  of  the  newspapers,  another,  attending  husking  bees 
although  a  large  burden  now  and  farnily  reunions.  If  you 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  his  two  make  friends  with  a  Pennsyl- 
sons,  Donald  P.  Miller,  execu-  vania-German  he’s  your  friend 
tive  vicepresident,  and  Samuel  for  life. 

W.  Miller,  vicepresident  in  "We  had  many  relatives  in  the 
charge  of  production.  His  co-  county,  the  Millers  having  come 
publishers  are  Maj.  J.  C.  Shum-  to  this  area  in  1738.  With  the 
berger,  president  of  the  Call-  help  of  our  family  and  friends. 
Chronicle,  and  Fred  W.  Weiler,  we  were  able  to  build  a  wall 
vicepresident  and  circulation  around  Allentown  with  a  coun¬ 
manager.  try  circulation.” 

When  Mr.  Miller  bought  a  He  chuckles  as  he  recalls  how 
$1,000  interest  in  the  Morning  slowly  things  moved  in  those 
Call  in  1894,  fresh  out  of  Muhl-  early  days,  for  as  an  inveterate 
enberg  College  with  his  brother,  traveler  he  thinks  nothing  of 
Sam,  the  paper  had  a  circula-  taking  an  airplane  to  a  distant 
tion  of  500  and  "there  was  not  city  in  the  morning,  attending  a 
much  hope  for  it”  in  competi-  business  meeting  and  returning 
tion  with  three  evening  newspa-  the  same  day. 
pers.  Today,  however,  the  Call-  In  a  single  day  only  a  year 
Chronicle  newspapers  have  a  ago,  he  flew  to  Philadelphia  in  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  Call-Chronicle  plane  with  his 

YOUR  KIND  OF  MEDIUM  IS  BEST 
FOR  YOUR  KIND  OF  BUSINESS . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

...  the  newspaper  to  sell  the  BIG-MONEY  newspaper  buyers. 

. . .  because  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  offers 
advertisers  and  agencies  a  specialized 
service  they  can  get  from  no  other  source 
...  a  service  that  actually  helps  them 
buy  newspaper  space  more  effectively. 

ALMOST  ALL  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  BUYERS  READ  E&P 
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health  completely.  He  was  on  a 
ship  returning  from  the  Orient 
when  he  heard  an  interest  in 
the  Morning  Call  was  again  lor 
sale.  So  he  boarded  an  airplane 
at  Seattle  and  hurried  home  to 
make  the  deal.  In  1936  he  and 
son,  Samuel  as  pilot,  took  a  his  associates  purchased  the 
demonstration  trip  in  a  giant  air  Evening  Chronicle  to  form  the 
liner  which  flew  360  miles  an  present  Call-Chronicle  group, 
hour,  threw  in  a  heliocopter  ride  Mr.  Miller  comes  daily  to  itu 
for  an  extra  thrill  and  then  flew  office,  close  by  the  desks  of  hL« 
home.  Last  summer,  he  went  to  two  sons  to  whom  he  gave  a  free 
Europe  to  ride  on  the  Berlin  hand  and  solid  encouragement  in 
air-lift.  the  revolutionary  production 

Mr.  Miller’s  promotion  of  the  changes  they  made  after  a  print- 
struggling  Call  was  highly  per-  ers’  strike, 
sonal  and  down-to-earth.  Among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  lour 
the  promises  he  fulfilled  was  other  children  and  16  grandchil- 
the  quotation  of  market  prices  dren. 
in  Allentown  so  that  farmers  ■ 

work.  In  Sunday  Field 

He  even  used  his  paper  to  Lafayette.  La.  —  The  Doilj/ 
help  teach  the  English  language  Advertiser  has  entered  the  Sun- 
in  families  where  Pennsylvania-  day  field,  dropping  its  Satur 
German  was  used  for  genera-  day  issue,  with  no  increase  in 
tions,  circulation  rates.  The  Sundiy 

"I  cannot  read  English.”  some  Adrcrtiser  made  its  debut  with 
of  his  country  friends  would  a  38-page  issue,  Nov.  20. 


David  A.  Miller 


check  test 


To  produce  a  high  quality  mat  in  a  laboratory 
is  one  thing — to  make  thousands  just  like  it  is 
another.  But  Burgess  Chrome  Mats,  though  pro¬ 
duced  in  volume,  are  absolutely  uniform;  in  moisture 
content,  in  shrinkage,  in  quality  reproduction. 

Check  . . .  test . . .  check  . . .  test!  This  is  the  formula 
behind  Burgess  quality  and  uniformity.  At  the 
Burgess  plant — actually  a  huge  .laboratory — every 
step  in  manufacture  is  carefully  controlled,  and 
numerpus  checks  and  tests  are  constantly  being  made. 
This  laboratory  precision  results  in  the  superior 
mat  upon  which  stereotypers  have  come  to  rely. 

H  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FRIlPORT,  ILLINOIS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  3,  1919 


newspaper  can  make  this  statement. 

11 


The  Journal-American,  for  the  first^^ months  of 
1949,  published  more  total  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 


The  Journal-American,  New  York’s  largest 
home-going  newspaper,  reaches  an  audience 
of  700,000  families  every  day. ..virtually  twice 
the  circulation  of  the  second  evening  paper. 


nationally  PfMfSfwrfO  by 

HlARiT  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Life  of  Crime  Reporting 
Makes  Him  Kids’  Pal 


By  Harry  V.  Martin 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  cub  re¬ 
porter  sent  to  do  police  for  the 
first  time  was  only  19,  but  six- 
feet-three,  spare  and  muscular 
as  a  cowhand.  And  he  was 
smart.  When  the  cops  looked 
him  over  and  asked  his  name, 
he  grinned  “Call  Me  Bill." 

Had  he  told  those  headquar¬ 
ters  bluecoats  he’d  been  chris¬ 
tened  “Wilmer,”  it  would  have 
been  fatal,  says  W.  F.  Car¬ 
michael,  Sr.,  “Eiean’’  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  police  pressroom. 

For  39  years  Kentucky-born 
Bill  has  covered  crime,  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  for  the  Times-Star 
alone.  He  is  a  survivor  of  the 
"Old  School”  who  prefer  scoop¬ 
ing  the  opposition  to  trading 
news,  who  never  have  tried  to 
write  “The  Great  American 
Novel,”  a  play,  or  even  a  short- 
short-story. 

When  Mr.  Carmichael,  former 
AP  copy  boy,  joined  the  old 
Commercial  Tribune  in  1910,  his 
long  legs  were  valuable.  There 
were  no  taxicabs;  horse-drawn 
cabs  were  the  quickest  transpor¬ 
tation.  Bill  handled  headquar¬ 
ters  at  City  Hall  and  also  dis¬ 
trict  stations  including  the  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Fourth  in  the  tough 
Ohio  River  “Bottoms”  where  po¬ 
lice  traveled  in  pairs.  With 
them.  Bill  went,  unarmed. 

Bill’s  Kentucky-style  hat  makes 
him  resemble  a  Western  deputy 
sheriff.  To  most  criminals  he 
looks  like  “the  law,”  a  fact  that 
has  often  removed  him  from 
danger. 

Bill  stayed  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune  six  years  and 
worked  for  the  Post,  before  go¬ 
ing  on  the  Times-Star. 

All  Think  He's  a  Sleuth 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Cincin- 
Mti  Bureau  of  Identification  was 
in  its  infancy.  Bill  suggested  to 
Capt.  Robert  L.  Dunning,  its 
head,  that  newspaper  clippings 
describing  each  case  be  filed 
with  photos  and  records  in  the 
rogues’  gallery.  The  innovation, 
still  followed,  is  a  boon  to  both 
police  and  reporters. 

Capt.  Dunning  was  the  soli¬ 
tary  employe  of  the  Bureau.  Bill 
volunteered  to  assist  him.  After 
the  morning  “showup,”  Bill  in¬ 
terviewed  prisoners,  while  Capt. 
Dunning  took  it  down  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  Besides  giving  Bill  a 
few  scoops,  that  extra-curricular 
activity  convinced  suspects  he 
was  a  sleuth,  an  impression  that 
became  Gospel  in  the  under¬ 
world. 

Once  Bill  saved  a  man  from 
the  penitentiary  and  sent  him 
to  the  electric  chair.  Three  thugs 
kidnaped  a  retired  Cincinnati 
fire  captain  from  his  summer 
cottage,  drove  him  to  Kentucky, 
robbed,  shot  him,  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands.  The  chauffeur 
for  the  victim’s  sister  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  complicity  in  the  rob¬ 
bery,  and  that  meant  life  sen¬ 
tence  in  Kentucky.  Largely 
through  Mr.  Carmichael’s  efforts 
the  chauffeur  was  cleared  of 
theft,  convicted  of  plotting  the 


murder,  and  “burned”  with  the 
trio. 

During  a  Lexington,  Ky.  race 
riot.  Bill  was  the  first  out-of- 
town  reporter  on  the  scene. 
When  Louisville  reporters  ar¬ 
rived,  they  saw  a  tall  chap  in  a 
white  coat  streaking  toward  the 
telephone  booth  in  the  hospital 
office  where  they  were  waiting 
for  the  list  of  the  dead.  It  was 
Bill  Carmichael.  He’d  filched 
an  interne’s  jacket  to  get  him¬ 
self  inside  the  wards  for  talks 
with  patients. 

Disappearance  of  a  Cincinnati 
delicatessen  proprietor  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  abandoned  auto 
and  hat.  in  Louisville,  appeared 
as  homicide.  Again  Bill  had 
a  hunch.  Driving  day  and 
night  in  mountainous  Kentucky 
country,  he  located  a  woman 
who  informed  him  that  her 
daughter  and  the  missing  Cin¬ 
cinnatian  were  ‘‘good  friends.” 
Wise  detectives  had  never 
dreamed  of  a  triangle.  A  few 
days  after  Bill’s  tipoff  that  the 
girl  was  writing  her  mother 
from  California,  it  was  learned 
that  the  recreant  spouse  was 
there  also,  trying  to  enter  the 
Navy  under  another  name.  In 
time  he  rejoined  a  forgiving 
wife  and  their  five  children. 

Bootleggers'  Confidant 

During  Prohibition,  Bill  num¬ 
bered  among  his  friends  every 
big  bootlegger  in  town,  includ¬ 
ing  “King”  George  Remus.  Bill 
will  never  forget  the  afternoon 
Remus  borrowed  $20  from  him 
and  hired  a  taxi  to  shoot  his 
wife,  Imogene,  for  alleged  in¬ 
fidelity.  Early  next  morning,  a 
Remus  lieutenant  returned  the 
money  with  profuse  thanks. 

Bill  refuses  to  tell  how  he 
beat  the  other  papers  on  the 
Federal  indictments  that  for¬ 
warded  47  Cincinnati  lieuten¬ 
ants,  sergeants,  detectives  and 
patrolmen  to  Atlanta  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  complicity  in  the  boot¬ 
legging  industry.  Before  the 
names  were  released  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  he  gave  the 
complete  list  to  his  bosses  who 
feared  to  print  it.  “If  I’m  wrong. 
I’ll  resign,”  Bill  shouted.  The 
Times-Star  never  regretted  tak¬ 
ing  the  chance.  Bill  never  di¬ 
vulged  his  source. 
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Bootleggers  had  an  uncanny 
way  of  knowing  whose  “num¬ 
bers  were  up”  and  duly  notified 
Bill  in  advance  of  arrests.  They 
still  keep  in  touch  with  him,  for 
most  of  them  like  publicity. 

Bill  induced  the  Times-Star  to 
install  a  teletype  machine  in  the 
press  room,  and  he  is  the  only 
police  reporter  in  the  city  using 
this  method  of  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  city  desk.  A 
constant  visitor  dubbing  him¬ 
self  “The  Kid  Bootlegger,”  com¬ 
plained  that  Bill  never  wrote 
him  up.  As  they  were  talking, 
the  “Dean”  kept  rattling  the 
teletype  keys.  An  hour  later  a 
copy  boy  brought  in  a  Times- 
Star  and  there  was  the  “Kid 
Bootlegger  s  ”  verbatim  remarks. 
Reading,  he  shrieked,  “You’ll 
get  me  in  the  pen  yet,”  and  van¬ 
ished. 

Two  years  passed  before  the 
young  punk  reappeared.  He  said, 
somewhat  proudly,  “Hey,  Bill! 

You  and  your - story! 

Uncle  Sam  saw  it  an’  grabbed 
me  off.” 

Today  at  58,  Bill  begins  his 
rounds  at  5:30  a.m.,  and  quits 
at  2  p.m.,  unless  something  im¬ 
portant  is  breaking.  Bill  re¬ 
mained  on  the  job  three  solid 
days  after  a  downtown  building 
collapsed  killing  five. 

Daughter  On  His  Team 

Bill  is  proud  of  his  five  daugh- 
ers  and  son,  proudest  of  Pa¬ 
tricia  Carmichael,  22.  Ever 
since  she  started  in  grade  school, 
pretty  little  Pat  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter,  insisted  on  going  with 
him  on  stories,  the  tougher  the 
better.  At  17,  she  left  a  convent 
to  be  a  Times-Star  copy  girl. 
Soon  she  headed  an  all-feminine 
wartime  staff,  yet  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied.  Her  great  moment  came 
March  26,  1947.  Page  one  of  the 
Times-Star  on  that  date  carried 
two  by-lined  accounts  of  the 
hold-up  of  a  saloon  by  five  ban¬ 
dits,  the  killing  of  one  by  a  de¬ 
tective.  Bill  wrote  the  lead,  Pat 
an  interview  with  the  wounded 
officer.  Pat,  now  doing  general 
assignments  and  rewrite,  also 
fills  in  as  radio  editor.  W.  Don¬ 
ald  Carmichael,  19,  recently 
joined  the  Times-Star  advertis¬ 
ing  force. 

As  a  result  of  his  long  career 
in  the  criminal  realm,  Bill  Car¬ 
michael  has  decided  to  dedicate 
his  remaining  years  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
as  an  enthusiastic  ally  of  Police 
Chief  Eugene  C.  Weatherly,  a 
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'Bill'  and  Pat  Carmichael 

leader  in  Boys’  Clubs  of  Amer 
ica.  He  is  al^  a  city  councilman 
of  suburban  Silverton,  0.  and 
goes  all-out  for  more  play¬ 
grounds. 

■ 

Union  Shop  Voted 

Madison,  Wis. — Editorial  em 
ployes  of  the  Capital  Tima, 
members  of  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  voted  unanimously 
( 22-to-O )  for  a  union  shop  in  an 
election  held  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  National  Latior 
Relations  Board  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Employment  Relations 
Board.  The  Guild  has  actually 
had  a  union  shop  provision  in 
its  contract  with  the  newspaper 
for  a  number  of  years.  The 
election  was  in  compliance  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  act. 
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MAJOR 
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"You  can  be  sure  we  appreclatt 
this  splendid  cooperation." 

Another  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  POST  support.  Inves¬ 
tigate  the  POST  market,  POST 
cooperation  and  POST  adver-  * 
tlslng  results  and  you  will  Job 
the  great  family  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  enjoy  profitable 
results  and  multiple  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  POST  relationship. 
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THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  DAILIES 


North  Dakota  is  sweet  temptation  for  the  itinerant  ad 
budget  in  search  of  new  markets.  Annual  per  capita  income 
in  North  Dakota  increased  356%  during  the  period  1940- 
1947  ( from  $368  to  $1,678) .  To  gain  quick  acceptance  for 
your  product  in  this  market,  use  the  NORTH  DAKOTA 
DAILIES,  covering  90%  of  all  rural,  small  town  and  city 
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Gannett  Editors 
Urged  to  Heed 
Staff  Squawks 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — About  100 
GanneU  Newspapers  editors  and 
advertising  executives  attend^ 
the  semi-annual  conference  here 
Nov.  21-28. 

On  the  editorial  side,  speakers 
of  special  interest  included  Wil¬ 
bur  G.  Lewis,  city  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
and  Harry  Montgomery,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  general  business  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  advertising  men,  mean¬ 
while,  heard  Herbert  Shutts  of 
MacFarland  Aveyard  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  outline  an  institutional 
campaign  which  combines  local 
and  national  accsunts.  ( E  &  P, 
Oct.  22.  page  40A. ) 

Mr.  Lewis  said  editors  should 
constantly  listen  for  squawks. 
At  frequent  staff  meetings,  he 
said,  reporters  should  be  asked 
what  they  like  and  dislike  about 
their  newspaper. 

Most  frequently  heard  com¬ 
plaints  listed  by  Mr.  Lewis  in¬ 
cluded  self-puffery  and  too  ob¬ 
vious  promotion  stunts;  over¬ 
playing  of  small  events:  exces¬ 
sive  news  and  editorial  meek¬ 
ness:  too  little  rivalry  with  com¬ 
petitors,  and  too  much  listening 
to  outsiders. 

Mr.  Montgomery  pleaded  for 
more  readable  business  news, 
tailored  for  local  consumption. 

■ 

Russia  Bars  Newman, 
Ex-Moscow  Reporter 

Paris — The  Russian  embassy 
in  Paris  officially  notified  the 
American  embassy  that  it  had 
rejected  a  visa  application  by 
Joseph  Newman.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent, 
the  day  after  the  last  of  a  series 
of  15  uncensored  articles  on 
Russia  by  Mr.  Newman  ap 
peared  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Newman  had  applied  for 
a  visa  July  26.  after  leaving 
Moscow  for  a  vacation.  He  had 
been  verbally  assured  the  re¬ 
turn  visa  would  be  granted 
without  delay.  After  months 
went  by  without  an  answer.  Mr. 
Newman  gave  up  hope  and 
wrote  the  series  evaluating  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  note  said  his  articles 
were  “defamatory,”  and  added 
that  any  visa  application  from 
another  Herald  TVibune  corres¬ 
pondent  would  be  considered. 

■ 

Iowa  Daily's  Campaign 
Reprinted  in  Brochure 

Clinton,  la.— The  Iowa  Tax¬ 
payers  Association  has  given 
statewide  distribution  to  “The 
Clinton  Story,”  a  24-page  broch¬ 
ure  of  reprints  from  the  Clinton 
Herald’s  campaign  to  interest 
taxpayers  in  the  drawing  up  of 
the  city’s  budget. 

When  the  budget  committee 
met,  an  overflow  crowd  jammed 
the  hall,  amazing  the  old-timers 
around  City  Hall.  After  several 
meetings  and  scores  of  pointed 
questions  by  citizens,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  which  trim¬ 
med  the  proposed  budget  by 
$31,000. 


Newsworthy 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — Publisher 
Buell  W.  Hudson  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Coll  emphosizes  to  his 
staff  that  names  make  news. 
He  was  more  than  pleased 
Nov.  28  when  he  read  a  story 
in  his  paper  about  fames  E. 
Newsworthy,  of  Boston. 

Miss  Ducas  in  PR  Job 

Dorothy  Ducas.  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarship 
in  1926  at  Columbia  University, 
has  been  named  public  rela 
tions  director  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Par¬ 
alysis.  Since  1944  she  has 
served  the  March  of  Dimes  or¬ 
ganization  as  PR  consultant. 
Previously,  Miss  Ducas  worked 
for  several  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines.  and  International  News 
Service. 


Football  Contest 
Brings  Heavy  Mail 

Chicago  —  The  Sun-Times  is 
completing  a  successful  season 
of  football  score  guessing  under 
its  revised  plan  in  keeping  with 
postal  regulations.  The  “added 
attraction”  this  year  has  been  a 
jackpot  winner. 

Richard  Hackenberg,  Sun- 
Times  sports  editor,  reports  a 
seven-week  overall  total  of  256.- 
155  pieces  of  mail,  representing 
1.280,790  entries.  The  first  week 
drew  16,516  pieces  of  mail.  The 
final  and  seventh  week — with  a 
$1,090  jackpot  at  stake — attract¬ 
ed  83.484  letters,  with  417.420 
entries. 

The  paper  paid  on  the  basis 
of  $5  per  game  guessed  correct¬ 
ly,  with  no  losses,  and  the  en¬ 
trant  had  his  choice  of  50  col¬ 
lege  games  chosen  each  Satur¬ 
day.  The  entrant  could  pick 
winners  of  all  or  any  number  of 
the  50  “officiar'  games.  If  a  con¬ 


testant  picked  all  50  games  cor 
rectly,  he  would  have  won  tht 
$250  weekly  jackpot.  As  ij 
turned  out,  no  one  did,  so  tin 
jackpot  of  $1,090  will  go  to  tiit 
seventh  week  winner.  i 

No  coupon  was  printed  in  thj  ^ 
Sun-Times.  Readers  were  ia- 
vited  to  send  in  their  guesK 
on  the  50  official  games  listed 
Entrants  made  their  own  copy 
of  games  picked,  thus  not  be^ 
required  to  buy  a  copy  «{  the 
paper  for  an  official  entry  himt 
which  the  postoffice  department 
had  previously  ruled  made  such 
guessing  contests  in  the  nature 
of  a  lottery. 

■ 

Christmas  Ad  I 

W.  H.  Davis,  advertisbi 
agency  of  Asheville,  N.  cTS  9 
prepared  an  ad  on  the  thfme 
"I  Am  An  American,”  for  kxi; 
sponsorship  as  a  Christmas  in 
stitutional.  Mats  are  offered  on 
an  exclusive  basis  in  6,  7  and  I- 
column  size. 


Presidents  and  Publicity  Chairmen  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  women’s 
organizations  in  Greater  Miami,  jam- 
packed  the  Miami  Women’s  Clubhouse 
to  attend  the  press  conference  sponsored 
by  The  Miami  Herald,  and  conducted  by 
the  paper’s  Woman’s  Page  staff. 

This  response  serves  to  emphasize  once 
again  The  Miami  Herald’s  dominant 
influence  in  the  thriving  Greater  Miami 
area.  The  Miami  Herald  reaches  more- 
people  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Florida.  And  it  reaches  more  of  thbse 


who  are  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
thinking  of  others.  From  any  stand¬ 
point  "  quantity,  quality,  and  results-  | 
The  Miami  Herald  is  good  company  for 
any  advertiser  to  keep. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 


Actno  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Boy  City,  Mich. 

Alabama  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Mobile 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co.,Carasauqua,  Pa. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Arkansas  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Ca.,  Little  Pock,  Ark. 
Ash  Grave  lime  t  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  lessemer  limestone  t  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown 
British  Colvmbio  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B  C. 
California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreo  I 
Colorade  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver 
Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Kansas  Division,  Fredonia 
Michigan  Division,  Jackson 
Coploy  Cement  Manufactoring  Co.,  Cop/oy,  Pa. 
Cemberland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chattanooga 
Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  fCansos  City 
The  Diamoml  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
Federol  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
Florida  Division,  Tampa 
Signal  Moontain  Division,  Chattanooga 
'  Trinity  Division,  Dallas 

The  Glens  Foils  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Green  Bog  Cement  Division,  Pittsborgh  Coko  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Golf  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Hawkeye  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Oes  Moines 
Hercvles  Cement  Cerp.,  Philadelphia  ' 

Hermitage  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Detroit 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kosmos  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
lowrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
lohigh  Portland  Coment  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa 
lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
longhorn  Portfond  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio 
louisvillo  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Misseuri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis 
The  Monarch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Monolith  Portland  Coment  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Notional  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham 
National  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Nozareth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  American  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Mason  City,  lawa 

Oklahoma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cement  Corp.,  Detroit 
Pennsylvanio-Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  M/ch. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Columbia  Cement 
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33  years  of  searching  and  researching 
for  the  benefit  of  all  America! 


The  Portland  Cement  Association 
established  its  first  research  laborato¬ 
ries  in  Chicago  in  1916  and,  through 
the  financial  support  of  its  member 
companies,  has  continued  its  research 
program  on  an  ever-expanding  basis 
throughout  the  years.  This  research 
program  has  shown  the  way  to  lower 
costs  and  higher  quality  for  concrete. 
Because  of  experiments  originating 
here  and  verified  in  field  projects,  en¬ 
gineers  know  better  how  to  make  con¬ 
crete  in  low  and  high  altitudes,  in  hot 
and  cold  climates,  in  cities  and  on  farms, 
in  earthquake  and  hurricane  areas. 

Air-entraining  portland  cement  for 
durable  pavements.soil-cement  for  light- 
traffic  roads,  streets  and  airports,  and 
pressure  grouting  for  stabilizing  rail¬ 
way  roadbeds  are  among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  results  of  this  searching  and  re¬ 
searching. 

Much  credit  for  the  progress  made 
in  the  field  of  concrete  is  also  due  the 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Roads,  the  engineering 
staffs  of  the  armed  forces,  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  colleges  of  engi¬ 
neering,  technical  societies  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  agencies. 

The  Association,  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  its  member  companies 
here  listed,  recently  completed  near 
Chicago  the  great  new  laboratories 
pictured  above.  Now  that  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  available,  the  Association’s  re¬ 
search  and  development  program  will 
be  still  further  expanded  to  enhance 
service  to  cement  and  concrete  users. 


FREE  TO  EDITORS  i  n 

U.  S.  and  Canada.  Write 
for  the  latest  edition  of 
the  8K-page  illustrated 
"Cement  and  Concrete  I 
Reference  Book.”  It  M 
belongs  in  every  4 
newspaper  library! 


33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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a^enl  ^peaLin^: 

Bureau  Has  Changed 
To  Fact-Finding  Body 


By  George  A.  Brcoidenburg 


Chicago  —  Dent  Hassinger, 
western  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
working  in  the 
vineyard,  help¬ 
ing  to  build 
newspaper  a  d  • 
vertising,  for  10 
years.  He  ob¬ 
served  his  10th 
a  n  n  i  V  e  rsary 
with  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  Dec.  1, 
and  he  will 
complete  his 
first  year  as 
western  mana¬ 
ger  in  January.  Hassinger 

Looking  back 

over  his  first  decade  of  service 
to  newspapers,  the  46-year-old 
executive  is  inclined  to  classify 
his  experience  into  two  periods 
— prewar  and  postwar — with  a 
three-year  “time-out”  during  the 
war  for  duty  in  the  Navy,  all 
in  public  relations.  He  left  the 
service  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander. 

Formerly  Were  Evangelists 

“When  I  joined  the  staff  here 
in  1939  as  an  account  executive, 
the  Bureau  was  a  great  prop¬ 
aganda  organization  for  news¬ 
papers,”  he  remarked.  “We  did 
collect  some  case  history  mate¬ 
rial  on  successful  newspaper 
campaigns  and  we  also  gathered 
some  data  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  but  for  the 
most  part,  we  presented  argu¬ 
ments  why  advertisers  should 
use  newspapers. 

“We  were  more  or  less  evan¬ 
gelistic  in  our  efforts,”  he  added, 
contrasting  his  prewar  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  postwar  concept 
of  the  Bureau,  whose  corner¬ 
stone  is  epitoniized  in  the  slo¬ 
gan:  “All  Business  Is  Local.” 

Dent  Hassinger  is  naturally 
proud  of  the  part  the  Bureau 
has  had  in  the  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  postwar  yearly  gains 
achieved  by  newspapers,  until 
today  the  dailies  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  strongest  competi¬ 
tive  position  they  have  enjoyed 
in  many  years.  He  is  quick  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the 
Bureau’s  part  has  been  made 
possible  only  because  of  the 
moral  and  financial  support 
given  by  newspapers. 

Now  Tell  Advertisers  How 

“We  have  become  more  and 
more  like  an  advertising  agency 
and  marketing  counsellor,”  he 
explained,  “and  less  and  less 
like  the  usual  media  represen¬ 
tative  organizations.  Since  the 
conception,  ‘All  Business  Is  Lo¬ 
cal,'  we  have  sought  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  discuss 
with  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  on  how  they  can  use  news¬ 
papers  most  profitably,  as  well 
as  why  they  should  use  our 
medium.” 

First  under  Alfred  Stanford, 
and  now  under  the  direction  of 


Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Mr. 
Hassinger  has  worked  quietly, 
but  assiduously  to  carry  out  the 
postwar  mandate  of  “let's  get 
the  facts”  and  “first  things  first” 
which  have  characterized  the 
Bureau's  expansion  program 
since  1944. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Hassinger’s  experience  was 
primarily  in  the  magazine  field. 
A  native  of  Kewanee,  Ill.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1923),  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  five  years 
for  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
He  later  sold  space  for  Mac- 
fadden  Publications  for  three 
years  and  then  did  a  five-year 
hitch  with  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  With  the  latter,  he 
devoted  more  than  a  year  to 
merchandising  Collier’s  adver¬ 
tising,  making  about  12,000  calls 
on  persons  at  all  levels  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Cites  Sales  Tolls 

When  he  joined  the  Bureau’s 
Chicago  office  in  1939,  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  was  in  its  initial  stage. 
It  repre.sented  “solid  research” 
that  the  Bureau  could  take  to 
national  advertisers  to  show 
them  what  nien  and  women  ac¬ 
tually  read  in  newspapers,  both 
editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent. 

“The  Continuing  Study  is  a 
fine  piece  of  research  which  has 
gained  excellent  recognition,” 
said  Mr.  Hassinger.  “It  was  the 
forerunner  of  similar  research 
projects  by  other  media.” 

He  also  mentioned  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  compilation  since  the  war 
of  125  basic  marketing  indices 
to  help  establish  local  sales 
quotas  by  counties;  together 
with  consumer  preference 
studies  and  monthly  grocery 
store  audits  conducted  by  news¬ 
papers.  The  latest  selling  tool 
employed  by  the  Bureau  is  its 
classification  studies  of  food  and 
drug  product  sales,  based  on  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  Indus¬ 
trial  Surveys  Co. 

Go  After  Money  Crop 

“All  of  these  tools  help  us 
to  find  out  where  people  buy  an 
advertiser’s  kind  of  product  or 
service  in  the  greatest  quant¬ 
ities,”  he  explained. 

Under  the  Bureau’s  policy  of 
helping  advertisers  do  “first 
things  first,”  flexibility  of  news¬ 
papers  is  stressed  to  aid  adver¬ 
tisers  in  making  their  decisions 
as  to  where  to  put  “this  year’s 
money  crop  first.”  After  ad¬ 
vertisers  determine  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  this  year’s 
money  crop,  the  Bureau  stands 
ready  to  be  of  further  help  in 
offering  suggestions  on  using  ad¬ 
ditional  advertising  money  and 
effort  to  develop  future  sales 
crops,  he  added. 

“When  you  confine  your  ef¬ 


forts  to  a  fixed-pattern  medium, 
such  as  magazines,  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  determines  your 
application  of  advertising  pres¬ 
sure,  not  you,”  asserted  Mr. 
Hassinger,  adding  that,  gener¬ 
ally,  advertisers  can  do  better 
with  a  flexible  medium,  such  as 
newspapers. 

Sizing  up  his  job  from  an¬ 
other  angle,  he  told  E  &  P: 
“What  we  are  really  doing  is 
helping  to  change  the  buying 
habits  of  advertisers  which  have 
been  in  vogue  for  several  dec¬ 
ades.  Such  advertisers  think 
first  in  terms  of  fixed-pattern 
media,  rather  than  giving  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  ‘hot  spots.’ 
Newspapers  are  often  the  best 
answer  to  solving  ‘hot-spot’ 
situations  in  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser's  complex  sales  pattern.” 

Mr.  Hassinger,  like  the  rest 
of  his  Bureau  colleagues,  firmly 
believes  in  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising  when 
properly  used.  He  thinks  the 
Bureaus  present  operations  are 
a  little  more  closely  woven  with 
the  special  representatives  of 
dailies.  “We  furnish  additional 
sales  tools  for  the  representa¬ 
tives,”  he  said.  “Besides,  we 
work  closely  with  their  new 
business  committees  in  helping 
to  develop  new  accounts  for 
newspapers.” 

The  job  of  the  Bureau,  he 
said,  “is  to  promote  a  greater 
and  better  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.”  In  this  respect,  he 
added  the  Bureau  staff  members 
are  permitted  a  “high  degree  of 
objectivity.” 

Can  Afford  to  Bo  Objective 

“We  can  afford  to  be  and  we 
are  more  objective,  from  the 
standpoint  of  advertisers,  than 
is  possible  for  most  media  or¬ 
ganizations,”  he  declared.  “We 
are  fortunate  in  being  given  a 
mandate  of  intellectual  honesty 
— to  give,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  an  honest  appraisal  of 
what  we  think  an  advertiser 
ought  to  do. 

“As  practitioners,  we  also 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to¬ 
day  to  do  a  phase  of  creative 
work.  Our  research  activities 
can  satisfy  the  creative  instinct, 
and,  in  so  doing,  produce 
greater  sales  results  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Such  research,  he  said,  goes 
into  helping  advertisers  to  de¬ 
termine  where,  when  and  what 
amount  to  apply  advertising  ef¬ 
fort.  Similarlyt  study  of  the 
Continuing  Studies  by  Bureau 
staffers  leads  them  to  make 
recommendations  concerning 
layout  and  copy  techniques 
which  have  prov^  to  be  par- 
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.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  for  media 
directors? 
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The  Yule  Spirit 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Tin 
Salt  Loke  City  Tribune-TtU. 
gram  is  doing  its  bit  toward 
spreading  the  Christmas  spirit. 
A  15-ton  60-ioot  Christmas  trst 
long  a  landmark  of  Coalrills. 
northern  Utah,  was  cut  oad 
started  on  its  way  to  reign  ai 
the  king  of  Salt  Lake  Cilr', 
downtown  Christmas  decora, 
tions,  in  front  of  the  Tribuni- 
Telegram  building. 

ticularly  effective  in  nm 
papers. 

“It’s  difficult  to  escape  new 
paper  advertising  if  you  ac«B- 
the  principle  of  applying  adv^' 
tising  effort  in  proportion  to 
your  opportunity  to  sell,”  dc 
dared  the  energetic  westen 
manager,  who  directs  a  staff  of 
11  in  the  Chicago  office. 

When  Mr.  Hassinger,  who 
generates  enthusiasm  for  news 
papers  as  he  talks,  joined  the 
Bureau,  there  were  four  in  the 
Chicago  office,  just  as  prior  to 
expansion  in  1944,  the  Bureau's 
total  staff  consisted  of  only  K 
people,  while  today  it  numben 
approximately  90,  with  a  budge; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  of 
$1,070,000. 

The  western  manager  has  (ol 
lowed  the  Bureau’s  policy  of 
recruiting  specialists  from  ma¬ 
jor  posts  in  the  advertiser 
agency  and  market  researti 
fields.  He  feels  that  he  cao 
draw  upon  the  “collective  er 
perience”  of  these  people  to  help  • 
solve  a  particular  sales  situs  > 
tion  confronting  an  advertiser 
Mr.  Hassinger,  whose  willioi 
ness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  ii 
behalf  of  newspapers  is  widely 
known  through  the  Midwest  ii 
not  a  newcomer  as  an  execu 
tive,  having  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  western  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1947.  Since  beconuig 
manager  this  year,  he  has 
added  several  new  men,  each 
with  a  different  advertisinr 
sales-research  background,  to 
the  Chicago  staff. 

“There  is  a  satisfaction  which 
can  be  had  today  that  wasn't 
available  under  the  Bureaus 
prewar  budget  and  sales  tools.’ 
he  stated.  “We  have  more  tn 
work  with  today  and  we  have 
acquired  some  added  skills.” 


DOHMAIV  H.  SMITI  ll 
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service  for  your  newspflp*|^ 
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I  give  my  customers  the 
whisky  I  choose  myself 


SCHENLEY 


it's  the  most  welcome  of  gifts 


Add  prestige  to  your  holiday  giving  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Choose  Schenley  for  your  business  associates, 
employees  and  friends.  Everyone  welcomes  a  gift  of  fine 
liquor  .  .  .  and  there’s  no  finer  name  in  whisky  than 
Schenley.  What’s  more,  you’re  always  right  with  Schenley. 
You  can’t  make  a  mistake!  So  . .  .  for  your  own  personal 
enjoyment,  for  smart  entertaining,  and  for  the  finest  in 
holiday  giving  .  .  .  order  Schenley  today!  Just  call  your 
package  store.  It’s  that  easy ! 


A  Schenley  Mark 


of  Merit  Whisky 


ENJOY  RICHER,  FINER  TASTE  FROM  SCHENLEY  THE  HOUSE  OF  AGED  WHISKIES 


KKKt  HltNUtU  WHISKT  86  PROOf.  IHE  STRAieHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  5  YEIUS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35%  STRAIGHT  WHISKY.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SCHENLEY  DIST.,  INC.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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MUNICH,  Germany  - 
United  Press  correspondent 
Marianne  Zimmerman  is 
thoughtful  before  the  start 
of  a  test  ride  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  outboard  motorcy¬ 
cle,  driven  from  the  side¬ 
car.  The  inventor,  August 
Paul,  is  at  the  wheel. 


SEA  ISLAND,  Ga.— Reporter,  report,  reported: 
William  H.  Burson,  of  United  Press,  shows  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill's  actress-daughter  Sarah,  and  her 
itew  husband,  Anthony  Beauchamp,  his  story  of 
their  wedding  the  day  before. 


CLEVELAND-Smiling  !<>„, 

leader  Harry  Bridges,  fol|( 
panions,  tells  Robert  Join, 
walking  out  of  the  CIO  coo 


SEOUL,  Korea— Premier  Syngman  Rhee,  in  the  garden 
of  his  official  residence,  comments  on  For  Eastern  af¬ 
fairs  to  U.  P.'s  Earnest  Hoberecht. 


PARIS— U.  P.  correspondent  Haynes  Thompto" 
a  statement  from  Secretary  of  State  Deon  Acht*'' 
he  arrives  at  the  airport,  on  Western 
he  expects  to  discuss  with  French  and  British 
ministers. 


WASHINGTON— Part  of  the  plane  whose  crosh  *''***^^ 
is  a  background  for  on-the-scene  reporting  by  Roymo™ 
son,  of  U.  P.,  as  he  gets  details  of  the  story  from 
Dyson,  airlines  station  manager  for  Washington. 
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"9  onion  lobor 

«».  unsmiling  com- 

left,  why  he  is 
CIO  coAv^^gl  (onvention. 


CHICAGO  — Famous  former  opera  star 
Mary  Garden,  coming  from  retirement  to 
found  a  world  arts  center  in  the  midwest, 
outlines  her  plans  to  U.  P.'s  Laura  Etz. 


Leg-work,  head-work,  team-work  combine 


to  keep  United  Press  ahead.  And  a  fundamental 


to  any  spot  along  U.  P/s  global  news  beat. 


to  see  and  hear  and  report  at  first  hand 


the  events  that  make  big  news. 


IhotedBess 


first  is  leg-work 


—going  to  the  source  of  the  news. 


WASHINGTON— In  genial  mood  is  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Bernard  L. 
Montgomery,  chief  of  armed  forces  of  Europe's  Western  Union,  as  he 
chats  with  U.  P.'s  Dayton  Moore.  Smiling  at  Montgomery's  remarks  are 
a  former  U.  P.  reporter,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Stephen  T.  Early, 
and  General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  chairman  of  U.  S.  joint  chiefs  of  staff. 


ST.  LOUIS— At  her  wedding  reception,  Mrs.  Alben  W 
Barkley  gives  a  special  interview  to  United  Press  re 
porter  Ray  Webster,  Jr. 


MEXICO  CITY— U.  P.  reporter  Jock  Bisco,  right,  with 
President  Miguel  Aleman,  who  told  him  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  of  Mexico's  readiness  to  oid  in  war 
any  other  nation  on  the  continent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ABC 

THIRTEEN  hundred  representatives  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  agencies  and 
advertisers  gathered  in  New  York  Thurs¬ 
day  to  honor  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  on  its  35th  anniversary.  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  1914  worked  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ABC  and  became  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber.  As  we  acclaimed  the  struggling  in¬ 
fant  then  and  expressed  our  confidence  in 
its  future,  we  honor  it  now  for  its  growth 
in  35  years  as  an  indispensable  tool  in  the 
publishing  and  advertising  fields,  and  ex¬ 
press  the  same  confidence  in  its  future. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the  Bristol- 
Myers  Company,  said  at  the  celebration: 
“It  is  refreshing  to  see  how  self-regulation 
by  all  the  diverse  elements  of  an  industry 
can  be  achieved  and  happily  employed 
wholly  outside  of  the  government." 

In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  455  charter  members  of 
ABC  in  1914,  328  of  them  were  news¬ 
papers.  There  are  now  3,300  members 
and  just  as  newspapers  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supporters  of  ABC  then  they  com¬ 
prise  the  backbone  of  the  organization 
now  with  1,981  members. 

The  35th  anniversary  tribute  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  also  the  occasion  for  hon¬ 
oring  P.  L.  Thomson  who  for  23  years  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  effort 
in  serving  loyally  as  ABC  president. 
Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  chairman  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  referred  to  him  as 
“a  man  of  great  tact,  resourcefulness  and 
drive — a  man  with  his  heart  and  soul  in 
a  cause."  No  words  could  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  about  this  man  who  has  guided 
the  destinies  of  this  cooperative  enterprise 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

ABC  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  advertising.  The 
newspapers  of  America  can  be  proud  to 
have  b^n  in  the  forefront  during  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  have  played  the  major 
role  in  its  success. 

ITU  IS  STALLING 

THE  International  Typographical  Union 
has  no  intention  of  complying  with  the 
Oct.  28  order  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  rightly  pro¬ 
tested  to  NLRB  on  its  wishy-washy  policy. 

The  ITU  should  have  had  10  days  to 
comply  with  the  labor  board's  order.  It 
was  given  30  days.  At  the  last  minute  it 
told  the  board  it  was  preparing  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  but — sorry,  it  couldn’t  be 
finished  in  time. 

That’s  just  plain  stalling.  ITU  had 
months  to  present  its  case  in  the  initial 
hearings.  It  was  wrong  and  it  got  licked, 
in  pure  and  simple  language.  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  rehearing  but  more 
delay. 

What's  more,  the  union’s  executive  coun¬ 
cil  has  told  all  locals  “the  order  of  the 
NLRB  has  no  binding  force  until  enforced 
by  a  court.”  It  then  ordered  locals  to  go 
right  on  submitting  all  contract  proposals 
for  approval — ^just  what  it  was  ordered 
not  to  do. 

What  is  NLRB  waiting  for?  It  ought  to 
seek  a  court  order  immediately.  Does  it 
need  any  more  evidence  than  that  to 
prove  the  ITU  is  defying  its  authority? 


Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged: 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven. — St. 
Luke,  VI;  37. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

WHENEVER  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  are  confronted  with  the  cur¬ 
rently  potent  question  of  price  they 
counter  with  the  statement  that  U.  S. 
publishers’  interests  should  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  an  economically  sound 
newsprint  industry. 

There  is  rarely  any  acknowledgement 
from  the  manufacturers  that  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  their  biggest  and 
best  customers,  now  accounting  for  90% 
of  their  total  production,  and  that  it  is  also 
to  the  producers’  best  interests  to  main¬ 
tain  an  economically  healthy  market. 

The  cards  on  the  table  right  now  indi¬ 
cate  a  price  reduction  in  newsprint  is 
warranted. 

A  new  $30,000,000  mill  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  In  Alabama.  It  was  built  during 
the  last  two  years  at  the  peak  of  construc¬ 
tion  costs.  And  yet,  that  mill  is  going  to 
sell  newsprint  at  approximately  the  same 
price  set  by  the  Canadians  who  haven’t 
built  a  mill  in  years  ( with  one  exception ) 
and  whose  present  mills  have  been  heav¬ 
ily  depreciated  and  their  funded  debt 
drastically  reduced  since  1929.  A  recent 
Toronto  Star  story,  reprinted  in  this  issue, 
reveals  that  eight  pulp  and  paper  mills 
have  increased  their  net  working  capital 
in  20  years  more  than  200%  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  And  their  funded  debt  has  been 
drastically  reduced  by  most  of  them. 

The  Canadians  say  these  figures  can  not 
be  fairly  used  in  talking  newsprint  price 
because  they  are  figures  of  integrated 
mills  making  all  kinds  of  paper  products. 
Well  then,  take  the  figures  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  which  it  says 
“represent  Canadian  newsprint  companies 
as  a  whole:’’ 

Total  operating  revenues  increased  from 
$317  millions  in  1945  to  $712  millions  in 
1948;  i>ayroll,  materials  and  delivery  costs 
declined  from  78.2%  in  1945  to  71.8%;  in¬ 
terest  on  borrowed  funds  declined  from 
4%  to  1.3%;  taxes  increased  from  5.3% 
to  8.2%;  depreciation  reserves  dropped 
from  8%  to  5.4%;  other  additions  to 
strength  (plant  expansion,  woodlands  and 
“held  for  contingencies”)  increased  from 
2%  to  8.3%;  and  dividends  rose  from.  2.5% 
to  5%. 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  figures,  and 
other  circumstances,  are  enough  to  justify 
U.  S.  newspaper  publishers  in  demanding 
a  price  reduction  early  in  1950  regardless 
of  the  devaluation  complications  imposed 
by  the  Canadian  government. 


EDITOR 


'SURPLUS'  CROPS 

ALL  taxpayers  should  shudder  when  they 
read  that  the  U,  S.  Government  had 
$2,680,000,000  invested  in  “surplus"  farm  ^ 
commodities  at  the  end  of  August  The  i 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lost  $254,- 
000,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1  and  in  July  and  August  dropped  another 
$17,776,000. 

Here’s  the  corporation’s  inventory  as  (rf 
August  31: 

Cotton  3,786,000  bales,  S6Q1  .nnoopp; 
wheat  201,712,000  bushels,  $475,000,000^  ' 

fiaxseed  15,843,000  bushels,  $99,708,000;  ! 

linseed  oil  333,000,000  pounds,  $92,861,000;  I 
dried  eggs  70,579,000  pounds,  $90,879,000; 
wool  99,000,000  pounds,  $76,704,0()0;  etc.  h 

Two  months  ago  ( E  &  P,  Oct.  1,  page  U)  , 
Don  Bridge,  advertising  director  of  the  i 
Gannett  Newspapers,  commented  on  this  I 
problem  and  suggested  that  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  might  stimulate  consumption  of 
these  products  and  help  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “It  would  be  beneficial  if  more 
people  would  seek  solutions  for  under¬ 
consumption  rather  than  overproduction," 
he  said. 

His  idea  makes  more  and  more  sense 
as  the  months  go  by.  ^ 

The  federal  government  has  two  and  i  | 
half  billion  dollars  tied  up  in  so-called 
“surplus"  farm  commodities.  It  is  losings 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  each  year  on 
its  transactions. 

Wouldn’t  it  make  more  sense  to  spend  i  ! 
small  part  of  that  money  in  research  and  ' 
advertising  to  find  more  uses  for  these  . 
products  and  stimulate  consumption  rather 
than  let  them  rot  in  warehouses?  Either  f 
that  or  spend  the  money  to  determine 
what  products  farmers  could  grow  that 
would  be  in  consumer  demand. 

Mr.  Bridge  pointed  out  that  although 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes 
in  1948  was  only  60%  of  the  1909  figure 
Idaho  potatoes  have  been  sold  since  1937 
through  seasonal  advertising.  The  high 
sales  mark  for  Idaho  gsotatoes  in  1947  was 
exceeded  by  10%  in  1948 — $57,000  was 
.spent  in  47  newspapers. 

Maine  gsotato  growers  increased  their 
sales  in  nine  years  from  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  $62,200,000  in  1946  through  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  newspaper  advertising.  Adver¬ 
tising  cost  in  the  last  year  was  sixteen 
one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  dollar  of 
sales. 

Cranberries,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  and 
other  products  have  been  sold  in  the 
same  way — through  newspaper  advertising  f 

“This  is  the  free  enterprise  way  to  sdl  ' 
foods,  to  assure  consumption  rather  than  ■ 
waste  and  to  obtain  good  financial  returns 
for  farmers — all  without  cost  to  tar 
payers,”  said  Mr.  Bridge. 

The  philosophy  of  spending  is  so  deeply  ; 
imbedded  in  Washington  that  it  will  I 
difficult  to  sell  this  practical  idea.  But  | 
some  enterpricing  and  patriotic  advertu-  1 
ing  man,  or  group  of  advertising  »«•  [ 
could  do  the  job.  Perhaps  the  Advertising  ■ 
Council,  which  already  has  the  ear  ol  I 
important  government  officials,  might  t)«  I 
the  logical  party.  There  must  be  someont  | 
in  high  government  office  who  will  see  tb*  i 
wisdom  of  concentrating  on  increasing  | 
consumption  rather  than  wasting  produr  j 
tion.  I 
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McGill 


Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute. 

Carroll  W. 

Parcher,  editor 
and  publisher, 

Glendale  ( Cal¬ 
if.)  News-Press, 
observed  two 
anniversaries  in 
November,  his 
second  as  editor 
and  publisher 
of  the  paper  on 
Nov.  21  and  his 
2  5th  wedding 
anniversary  Nov.  14. 

Robert  B.  Chessman,  publish¬ 
er,  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorion- 
Budget,  is  serving  as  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  annual  Clatsop 
County  Community  Chest  cam- 
paign. 

Harold  C.  McCuen,  president 
and  editor  of  the  weekly  Phit- 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Review,  and 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  McCuen, 
treasurer  of  the  paper,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  eighth  child, 
a  girl,  named  Marilyn  Mae. 

John  L.  Nugent,  co-publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening 
Courier,  is  convalescing  from 
eye  surgery  at  the  Mennonite 
Hospital,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and 
expects  to  return  home  shortly. 

Patrick  J.  Fagan,  publisher. 

Highland  Park  (Calif.)  News- 
Herald,  has  received  a  citation 
for  meritorious  service  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  by 
its  retiring  national  president, 

Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainright, 
hero  of  Corregidor. _ 

On  the  Business  Side 

F.  H.  Vanoegrift,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Daily  Independent,  has 
been  upped  to  general  manager 
of  the  paper,  succeeding  the 
late  George  A.  Winters.  Mr. 

Vandegrift  was  once  manager 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  and  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Sun  and  Headlight. 

Ralph  Clark,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Grand  Island  Independent. 

WnxiAM  M.  Woody,  for  the 
past  six  years  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard  •  Times,  has 
been  named  business  manager 
of  the  paper. 

Wallace  F.  Smith  has  been 
transferred  from  the  North 
Hollywood  ofiRce  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  to  the  Burbank  office  dis¬ 
play  department  to  replace 
David  Weitzel,  who  went  to  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun. 

Phyllis  Robertson,  classified, 
was  also  switched  from  the 
North  Hollywood  to  the  Bur¬ 
bank  office  of  the  Valley  Times, 
to  replace  Vircinia  Collins, 
who  left  the  paper, 

Damien  Molenson  went  from 
me  North  Hollywood  to  the 
Burbank  office  of  the  Valley 
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Times,  and  June  Miller  from 
Burbank  to  North  Hollywood. 
Both  are  in  classified. 

B.  O.  Sullivan  has  resigned 
as  sales  manager  of  WPIX,  the 
New  York  News  television  sta¬ 
tion,  for  reasons  of  health.  He 
will  rejoin  the  News  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  20  years  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  WPIX  assign¬ 
ment  in  1947. 

C.  W.  Ramsden,  who  had  been 
manager  of  the  circulation  and 
classified  ad  departments,  has 
been  named  office  manager  of 
the  Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News. 
He  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1933. 

Martin  S.  Barber,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Forest 
Grove  (Ore.)  News-Times,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail. 

Peter  Laurs,  for  32  years  an 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
staffer,  resigned  to  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Canby 
(Ore.)  Herald,  which  is  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Wes¬ 
ton,  both  former  Enterprise  em¬ 
ployes. 

Philip  A.  Speckart,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Po¬ 
catello  (Ida.)  Post  until  its  re¬ 
cent  absorption  into  the  new 
Idaho  State  Journal,  has  joined 
Jarman  &  Skaggs  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
an  account  executive. 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Enquirer  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  is  at  his  desk  again  ^er  an 
operation  that  confined  him  to 
a  hospital  for  one  month. 

W.  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  with  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Times,  has  joined  the  dis¬ 
play  ad  department  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
server. 

Latham  B.  Howard,  auditor, 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times,  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  Corp.,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Camping  Association, 
which  makes  possible  summer 
camping  for  handicapped  Con¬ 
necticut  children. 


Thomas  E.  Johnson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Sentinel  promotion  department 
and  director  of  the  Sentinel- 
Chevrolet  Soap  Box  Derby,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  and  Control 
Committee  of  the  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Pomeroy  has 
taken  charge  of  the  woman’s 
pages  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Merrill 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express.  The  late 
Mrs.  Ina  B.  Somerville  had 
been  in  charge  of  all  three  for 
many  years  for  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Co.  Both  con¬ 
tinue  their  secretarial  duties. 

Barent  Stryker  Meier,  who 
has  been  with  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard  -  Times  and 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Republican, 
is  now  with  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  promotion  staff 
in  New  York  City. 

Joseph  T.  Nolan,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  for  three  years,  has 
joined  the  Sunday  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  old 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Democrat, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
the  U.P.  in  Boston. 

Howard  H.  Smith,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican,  is  writing  news 
dispatches  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

Steve  R.  Harman,  former 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lake  Worth 
(Fla.)  Herald.  He  succeeds 
Max  J.  Coan,  who  opened  a 
public  relations  office  in  Palm 
Beach. 

WnxiAM  C.  Hitch,  former 
telegraph  editor,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard  -  Times,  has 
been  added  to  the  Associated 
Press’  Dallas  bureau  as  a  relay 
editor. 

'Ted  Cox,  once  a  banking,  fi- 

( Continued  on  page  38) 


Where  in  the  World...? 

— was  Robinson  Crusoe  stranded? 

— Is  the  “Old  Dominion"  state? 

*— did  the  steam  laundry  originate? 

Your  readers  will  watch  for  the  answers  to 
these  and  similar  educational  hrain-teasers  in 
"Where  In  The  World  .  .  by  Medearis — 
the  popular,  2-column  daily  panel  that  com¬ 
bines  a  world  of  fascinatint:  information  with 
eye-catchinp  art.  If  you  are  askin;;,  "Where 
in  the  world  can  I  find  a  solid  reader-interest 
builder? — wire  for  proofs  of  “Where  In  The 
World  .  .  .  ?’’  TODAY! 

CHICvf^SUN-TIMES 

^  W.  WACKCff  om. 

HARRY  8,  BAKCR  cknchal  manaoca 


INANCY 

...  voted 
most  popular! 


Surveys  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News ,  Milwaukee  ( Wis. ) 
Journal,  Easton  (Pa.) 
E.xpress,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  place 
Ernie  Bushmiller's 
comic-strip  sweetheart 
ahead  in  the  parade  of 
popular  features! 


NANCY  appears  in 
over  500  newspapers 

Wire  for  samples  and 
rate  today! 
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nance  and  taxation  reporter  for 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
more  recently  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Cleveland  In¬ 
dustrial  Council,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  William  R. 
Harshe  Associates,  Inc.,  public 
relations  firm,  as  an  account 
executive  specializing  in  labor 
and  industrial  problems. 

BmL  Fein,  University  of  Wi¬ 
chita  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate,  is  new  on  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  staff. 

Phil  Ahehne,  former  Wichita 
Eagle  reporter,  is  now  circula 
tion  manager  for  the  Prairie 
Post,  a  new  Wichita  weekly. 

Bina  Wangerin,  one-time  so- 
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ciety  editor  for  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  has  become  a  secretary 
in  the  probation  office  of  U.  S. 
district  court  in  Wichita. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Kenck,  who 
was  city  hall  and  police  re- 
PKirter  in  the  Burbank  bureau 
of  the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times,  has  become  a  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer  for  the 
Burbank  Daily  Review. 

Don  Williams,  general  re¬ 
porter,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  has  taken  over  the  real 
estate  and  garden  pages  for¬ 
merly  edited  by  the  late  Ralph 
Lynd. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Harris,  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express,  has  been  selected  as 
the  city's  “leading  lady  of 
1949“  by  the  Lebanon  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  club. 

Patricia  Maloney,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  news 
staff. 

Mrs.  Beryl  Jones,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  City  Banner- 
Courier,  has  left  for  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server.  Mrs.  George  Powell 
has  replaced  her  on  the  Ban 
ner-Courier. 

Donald  P.  Roberts  has  been 
boosted  from  sports  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1946. 

John  Othus,  acting  night  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
given  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bility  of  managing  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department. 

Jerome  Sheldon  has  resigned 
from  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review  staff  to  join  the  Mo¬ 
desto  (Calif.)  Bee  news  staff. 

James  P.  McCaffrey,  New 
York  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Inner  Circle, 
an  organization  of  present  and 
former  New  York  political  re¬ 
porters.  He  succeeds  Fred  Cur¬ 
ran  of  the  Journal- American. 

Robert  Zaiman,  Hartford 
Courant  sports  scribe,  has  been 
elected  head  of  the  Connecticut 
Sports  Writers’  Alliance. 

Barbara  L.  Wilson,  secretary 
to  David  Appel,  book  editor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  promoted  to  writing 
reporter. 

Hugh  V.  Harris.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter,  has  been 
named  a  desk  assistant. 

Yancey  Gilkerson,  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  left  to  join  the  re¬ 
write  battery  of  the  New  Or 
leans  (La.)  Item,  where  he  re¬ 
joins  Managing  Editor  George 
Chaplin,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  general 
assignment  reporter  and  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  has  been  named  act¬ 
ing  city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal. 

Gus  Luzania,  reporter,  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  city  editor  to  succeed 
Terry  E.  Stephenson,  resigned. 

Mrs.  Betty  Guild  Neefus, 
formerly  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Globe,  has  taken  over 
Mr.  Luzania’s  reporter’s  berth. 
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"Smile,  Officer  Murphy,  don't  you  want  to  be  an  H.I.  picture?" 


Wedding  Bells 


Carleton  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  Vivian  Mortimer 
of  Glenbrook.  Conn.,  recently. 

Douglas  K.  Parker,  associate 
editor.  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News,  and  Miss  Rosella  Lessel- 
young  of  Redfleld,  S.  D.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Redhead,  of  the 
business  department  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  and 
Fred  K.  Lund,  recently,  at  Van 
couver.  Wash. 

Betty  Preston,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  and  Philip  R.  Oiler 
of  Pasadena.  Nov.  11. 

Nancy  Green,  editor  of  the 
woman’s  page.  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Evening  Gazette,  and 
Peter  F.  McHugh,  Nov.  12,  at 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Jones  Chipman.  Nov.  16,  at 
Lakeland. 

William  P.  Pike,  reporter, 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times,  and 
Miss  Elaine  L.  Hanson  of  West 
Hartford,  Nov.  19,  at  Hartford. 

Frank  M.  Shubert,  business 
manager  and  secretary  of  Simp¬ 
sons’  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.,  and  Morna  S. 
Shaffer,  Nov.  21,  at  LaZale,  Md. 

Otto  David  Tolischus,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  1939 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  his 
work  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Naya  Grecia, 
Nov.  25,  in  New  York  City.  The 
groom  is  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

R 

Reagan  Appointed 

Allan  Reagan,  former  New 
York  newspaperman  and  adver¬ 
tising  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  National  Transitads, 
Inc. 


16  Dailies  Sponsor 
Scholastic  Awards 

Sixteen  daily  newspapers  this 
year  will  conduct  Regional 
Scholastic  Writing  Awards, 
which  include  six  journalism 
classifications.  The  competition 
offers  young  writers  scholar¬ 
ships,  typewriters,  cash,  pen 
and  pencil  sets,  gold  achieve¬ 
ment  keys,  merit  certificates. 

Three  newcomers  to  the 
Awards  program  this  year  are 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

H 

Portland  Resumes 
'All-Oregon'  Show 

Portland,  Ore. — The  first  post¬ 
war  observance  of  All  Oregon 
Products  Week  took  place  Oct. 
23-29.  The  Journal  had  five  con¬ 
secutive  pages  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  Oct.  23,  carrying  more 
than  600  inches  of  advertising 
with  appropriate  features  and 
news  matter. 

The  Oregonian  carried  a  lead 
story  on  Sunday  with  the  climax 
of  the  special  advertising  run¬ 
ning  in  four  pages  in  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  edition. 
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vey  of  editorial  opinion  with  Pro  and  Coo 
condensations  best  representing  differeni 
viewpoints.  TWICE  WEEKLY.  In  ^ 
40  leading  dailies.  SlNGLE-ORGANl^' 
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ate  Rates. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRCSIOENT 


December  1,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Subject;  COMPETITION  —  THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

Our  railroads  live  in  a  world  of  competition,  and  have  done 
so  for  more  than  a  century.  They  are  in  competition  not  only  with  one 
another  but  also  with  other  forms  of  commercial  transportation  —  by 
highway,  by  air  and  by  water.  They  know  what  it  is  to  meet  competition, 
and  they  must  keep  on  meeting  it. 

First  of  all,  there  is  competition  in  service.  Each  form  of 
transportation  can  do  certain  things  and  each  offers  advantages.  How¬ 
ever,  only  the  railroads  are  true  common  carriers,  because  they  are  the 
only  form  of  transportation  which  can  and  does  handle  anything  movable, 
in  any  quantity,  for  anyone,  anywhere,  and  in  any  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  also  competition  in  rates  charged  for  transportation 
service.  These  rates  must  be  low  enough  to  move  the  traffic  and  at  the 
same  time  high  enough  to  meet  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing  business. 


The  public  wants  and  is  entitled  to  the  most  adequate,  the 
most  dependable,  and  the  most  economical  transportation  service,  all 
costs  considered.  The  only  way  that  sort  of  service  can  be  provided 
is  to  have  competition  among  carriers  on  an  even  basis,  with  each  form 
of  transportation  standing  on  its  own  feet  and  paying  its  own  way 
without  government  aid  or  subsidy. 
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SYNDICATES 

Another  Movie  Star 
Is  Comic  Strip  Hero 

By  Jane  McMaster 


I  King  Features  Syndicate  an- 
I  nounces  a  new  daily  strip,  “Roy 
Rogers,  King  of  the  Cowboys,” 
for  release  Dec.  12. 

The  strip  featuring  the  movie 
star,  will  be  by-lined  “A1  Mc- 
I  Kimson,”  representing  the  joint 
production  of  Writer  A1  Stoffel 
and  Artist  Tom  McKimson.  Tlie 
pair  will  produce  the  strip  from 
the  West  Coast  and  collaborate 
on  it  with  Roy  Rogers. 

A  Sunday  page  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  be  offered  some- 
I  time  after  Jan.  1. 

I  *  •  # 

j  “Hopalong  Cassidy,”  is  going 

'  great  guns,  according  to  Man- 
'  ager  Rex  Barley  of  Mirror  En- 
i  TERPRisEs  Syndicate,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  he  says. 
It  is  the  second  time  the  News 
has  purchased  a  comic  strip 
from  a  syndicate  other  than  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate.  (The  first: 
Bell’s  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  in  1931). 
It’s  believed  to  be  the  second 
time  the  Tribune  has  bought 
a  regular  strip  from  an  outside 
syndicate.  (See  below). 

Illustrating  the  same  trend, 
“Tom  and  Jerry,”  animated 
characters  originating  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  will  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  Feb.  6.  ( E  &  P,  Nov.  19, 

page  38). 

Sales  Manager  Gilburt 
Knows  His  Features 

In  a  recent  discussion  of 
“Gordo’s”  potential  for  radio 
and  TV,  NBC  officials  were  im¬ 
pressed  with 
the  knowledge 
of  Mexican  mu¬ 
sic  showed  by 
Harry  Gilburt. 
sales  manager 
of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

You  would  have 
thought  he’d 
made  a  lifelong 
study  of  it. 

Act  ually  it 
wasn’t  surpris¬ 
ing.  Harry  Gil-  Gilburt 
hurt  believes  in 
knowing  his  product — and  any 
related  items  he  needs  to  know. 

He  attacks  the  job  of  syn¬ 
dicate  selling  with  a  profes¬ 
sorial  air.  And  he’s  one  of 
the  most  adept  in  the  important 
job  of  connecting  the  created 
newspaper  product  and  its  mar¬ 
ket. 

Few  Points  of  Sale 

Mr.  Gilburt,  who  is  mild  man¬ 
nered  and  bespectacled,  doesn't 
believe  in  high-pressure  seliing. 
“We  have  to  go  back  to  see 
those  newspapers  afterwards,” 
he  says.  (He  admits  that  some¬ 
times  “enthusiasm  for  a  feature” 
might  be  mistaken  for  high- 
pressure.  ) 

“I  feel  I  am  very  fortunate,” 
he  says.  “Newspaper  editors 
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are  probably  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  group  of  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  or  two  good  points 
about  a  feature  is  usually 
enough  to  have  them  come  to 
a  decision.” 

He  takes  a  dim  view  of  hail- 
fellow  -  well  -  met  sales  tech¬ 
niques.  “I  only  drink  when  I 
have  to,”  he  says.  He  doesn’t 
smoke  at  all.  And  his  sales  are 
rung  up  over  newspaper  desks 
instead  of  at  jolly  talk  and  food 
fests. 

His  sales  philosophy  is  no 
open  book — but  it  includes  good 
sales  preparation,  establishing 
respect  for  his  judgment,  a  re¬ 
ceptive  attitude  toward  editors’ 
ideas,  and  persistence. 

That  last  characteristic  (and 
the  quality  of  the  feature,  he 
says)  paid  off  with  one  of  his 
most  satisfying  sales — landing 
the  UFS  pantomime  strip 
“Ferd’nand”  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  earlier  this  year.  It 
was  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  the  Tribune  had  ever 
bought  a  comic  strip  from  a 
syndicate  other  than  its  own. 
Mr.  Gilburt  made  the  sale  on 
one  of  his  regular  calls  on  the 
newspaper. 

Up  from  Office  Boy 

Bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  42 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gilburt  came  to 
America  as  an  infant.  At  16  he 
joined  Bell  Syndicate  as  an 
office  boy  and  three  years  later, 
he  was  head  of  the  service  de¬ 
partment.  He  finished  high 
school  and  two  and  a  half  years 
of  college  by  attending  night 
classes.  After  taking  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  in  selling,  he 
discontinued  college  to  do  part- 
time  feature  selling. 

His  first  sales  for  Bell  were  to 
his  hometown  papers  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  L.  I.  But  he  was  just  a 
scared  bashful  youngster  when 
he  got  an  interview  with  the 
late  Editorial  Director  M.  V.  At¬ 
wood  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  Rochester.  Mr.  At¬ 
wood’s  quick  refusal  to  buy  his 
features  sent  him  scurrying  for 
the  door. 

But  Mr.  Atwood  called  him 
back,  delivered  him  a  lecture  on 
how  to  sell.  (You  must  display 
your  features,  show  how  they 
would  improve  the  newspaper 
and  not  be  frightened  by  any 
gruffness  on  the  part  of  the 
prospect,  Mr.  Atwood  told  him.) 

He  realized  the  older  man  had 
been  testing  out  his  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  has  remem^red  the 
advice.  At  21  he  became  a  full¬ 
time  salesman  for  Bell.  He  was 
sales  manager  in  1946  when  he 
shifted  over  to  UFS. 

His  Sales  Plan 

He  was  over  being  “scared” 
of  prospects.  And  thinking 
about  the  newspapers  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  how  they  could  be 
improved  featurewise,  was  what 
did  it.  he  says. 

Before  a  call.  Mr.  Gilburt  al¬ 


ways  analyzes  at  least  one 
week’s  copies  of  the  newspaper. 
That  way  he  is  in  a  position  to 
suggest  which  of  the  syndicate’s 
45  features  wili  most  improve 
the  paper.  (He  reads  a  news¬ 
paper  from  front  to  back — his 
aim  being  to  find  out  as  much 
as  he  can  of  the  editor’s  think¬ 
ing  by  his  placement  as  well  as 
his  selection  of  material.)  In 
addition,  he  makes  it  a  practice 
to  give  at  least  one  helpful  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  editor,  “so 
he’ll  want  me  to  come  back.” 

A  painstakingly  prepared 
sales  tool  was  a  chart  showing 
the  comic  strips  run  by  106 
daily  newspapers  in  38  leading 
cities.  ’The  chart  showed 
“Blondie”  at  the  top  with  35 
papers  and  “Li’l  Abner”  second 
with  34. 

The  sales  manager  in  this 
presentation,  weighed  each 
comic  strip  by  the  number  of 
papers  it  had  on  his  chart.  He 
thus  showed  one  newspaper  that 
its  total  comics  “weighed”  30 
points  less,  in  popularity,  than 
a  competitor’s — and  made  a 
saie. 

A  syndicate  salesman’s  role 
as  listening  post  generally  pays 
off.  An  eiu-ful  of  criticism  taken 
back  to  the  home  office  is  some¬ 
times  instrumental  in  progress. 
(“Nancy,”  for  instance,  which 
Mr.  Gilburt  classes  now  as  one 
of  the  country’s  10  most  pop¬ 
ular  strips,  shifted  its  accent  to 
the  little  girl  on  direct  sugges¬ 
tion  of  editors,  he  points  out.) 
Mr.  Gilburt,  conversely,  tries  to 
learn  as  much  about  the  artist’s 
viewpoint  as  possible  so  he  can 
increase  the  editor’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  feature. 

A  salesman’s  knowledge  of 
features  and  friendship  with 
editors  sometimes  results  in  the 
syndicate’s  securing  a  new  fea¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  “Casey 
Ruggles,”  Managing  Editor  L.  S. 
Fanning  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  showed  the  visiting 
sales  manager  some  proofs  that 
had  been  submitted  to  him  by 
Warren  Tufts.  Mr.  Gilburt  im¬ 
mediately  asked  for  an  option, 
airmailed  the  material  to  New 


Bermuda  Lifts 
Ban  on  Comics 

An  embargo  on  comic  supple¬ 
ments  imported  from  dollar 
areas  by  Bermuda  newspapers 
has  been  rescinded  by  the  Ber 
muda  Supplies  Commission,  was 
was  learned  this  week.  The 
order  was  to  be  effective  this 
week  (E  &  P,  Nov.  26,  p.  53.). 

Revocation  of  the  ruling  fol 
lowed  an  appeal  by  Mid-Ocean 
News,  which  is  published  in 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  after  an 
earlier  appeal  had  been  rejec 
ted.  Mid-Ocean  News  publishes 
comics  supplied  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“Comics  and  comic  supple 
ments”  were  included  among  a 
list  of  commodities  embargoed 
after  devaluation  of  the  pound 


York  and  within  a  little  more 
than  a  week,  UFS  had  added 
the  feature. 

Syndicate  selling  is  harder 
now  than  it  used  to  be — when 
there  were  more  competing 
newspapers  in  big  cities  and 
when  newspapers  were  not  so 
well  stocked  with  features. 
Since  today’s  sale  generally 
means  the  replacement  of  a 
feature  instead  of  an  out-and- 
out  addition,  the  salesman  must 
be  as  much  an  artist  in  his  line 
as  the  feature  producer  is  in 
his.  If  he  is,  he  will  find,  like 
Harry  Gilburt,  that  the  syndi 
cate  business  pays  well. 

■ 

Business  Review  Tells 
Free  Economy  Strides 

The  New  York  Sun’s  15th  an¬ 
nual  “Voice  of  Business”  edition 
Jan.  9  will  stress  50  years  of 
progress  in  a  free  economy. 

Besides  the  major  article  on 
“Big  Business”  by  Phelps  Ad¬ 
ams,  chief  of  the  Sun’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  the  issue  will  re¬ 
cord  the  industrial  strides  made 
by  the  United  States  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


Bringing  together  under  one  roof  the  oddest  assortment 
of  characters  in  the  history  of  comic  strips  .  .  .  yes,  MOON 
MULLINS  is  still  the  funniest  of  them  all! 

Inquire  now  about  availability  in  your  city. 
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Mid  fcftitt. 


Political  and 


Economic  Rights 


which  protect  the  difMty  Mid 
frtcd>ii>  W  the  indivtdiML 


LAFAVE  NEWSPAPEB  FEATUBES 

is  proud  to  announce . . . 

TWO  AWARDS  BY 
FREEDOM  FOUNDATIONS 

"For  outstanding  achievements  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of  life." 

At  the  First  Annual  Presentation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  November  21,  1949 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  .  THE  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE 

by  Bradford  Smith  and  Dan  Heilman 

SIXTH  PRIZE  .  .  .  NAPOLEON  AND  UNCLE  ELBY 

by  Clifford  McBride 


the  American  p  Way  of  Life 


Bradford  Smith  {writer)  and  Dan  Heilman  {artist)  being  presented  the  First  Award 
by  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  Columbia  University,  for  their  comic 
page  feature,  "The  American  Adventure,”  which  is  a  new  k.ind  of  strip  combining 
drama  and  adventure  with  American  history.  "The  American  Adventure"  is  the 
answer  to  the  criticism  of  parents  and  educators  to  salacious  and  crime  comics. 
For  rates  on  these  two  all-American  comics  query 


Constitutional  Government 


Serve  the  People 


ARTHUR  J.  LAFAVE 

19900  Shaker  Boulevard^  Cleveland  22,  Ohio 
Telephone  Dalehurst  49S0 


RifiM  lo  wr»hip  God  in 


Rifht  to  hirgRin  widi  oor 


Right  to  MMmUc. 

Right  to  ptnon  for  gmv 


Right  to  go  into  boiiweit, 
compete,  owke  t  proTiC 


Right  to  trial  hp  jwry-tn 


Right  to  th«  teroico  of 


Right  to  freedom  from 
“orhHrory”  government 


Right  to  own  private  prop- 


Fundamental  Belief  in  God 
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WU  Press  Centers 
Speed  News  Copy 


Western  Union  has  shown 
skeptical  newsmen  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two 
points  is  not  always  a  straight 
line. 

Most  newsmen  now  admit 
that  a  direct  Morse  or  tele¬ 
printer  wire  is  not  the  fastest 
means  of  getting  a  story  to  the 
paper.  VW  has  reduced  the 
time  required  to  handle  press 
messages  with  its  recently- 
developed  tape  relay  system. 

The  relay  system  involves 
switchboards  and  perforated 
tape,  and  works  like  this; 

A  reporter  brings  a  1,000- 
word  story  into,  for  example, 
a  Wa^ington  Western  Union 
office  for  transmission  to  a  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  The  Washington  op¬ 
erator  sends  a  “pilot”  to  the 
New  York  press  switching  cen¬ 
ter  giving  approximate  number 
of  words  and  name  of  the  paper, 
and  immediately  begins  the  dis¬ 
patch. 

Circuits  Always  Open 

In  the  relay  center,  an  oper¬ 
ator  signals  Boston  through  ex¬ 
clusive  press  circuits  that  are 
always  open.  Boston  connects  | 
the  paper  onto  the  circuit,  and  , 
the  paper  begins  receiving  in¬ 
stantly  on  what  is  in  effect  a  ' 
direct  circuit  from  Washington 
into  the  newspaper  office.  ' 

The  copy  from  Washington 
comes  into  the  press  relay  cen-  I 
ter  on  a  machine  that  perfo- 
rates  tape  and  at  the  same  time  ' 
prints  each  letter  so  that  the  ■ 
operator  can  watch  for  any 
errors  and  correct  them  man-  ^ 
ually  on  the  machine.  As  the 
tape  is  coming  through  the  re-  ’ 
ceiving  machine,  it  flows  into  ; 
the  sending  machine  for  Boston. 

Since  the  speed  of  the  tele¬ 
printer  operation  is  65  words  a 
minute,  a  1,000-word  story  , 
would  be  in  the  office  of  the  i 
Boston  newspaper  in  approxi¬ 
mately  25  minutes.  That  in¬ 
cludes  transmission  time  and 
the  few  minutes  to  establish 
the  connection. 

This  compares  to  the  hour  or 
hour-and-a-half  often  required  ' 
under  the  old  system  of  estab-  | 
lishing  direct  circuits.  And 
Morse  operators  averaged  about  : 
30  wordis  a  minute. 

For  special  events.  Western 
Union  has  developed  the  “31 
sports  printer.”  a  machine  that 
is  hooked  up  to  the  tape  relav 
system  from  sports  centers. 

When  the  tennis  matches  took 
place  at  Forest  Hills  this  year,  i 
one  New  York  reporter  protest-  | 
ed  against  the  relay  system.  He 
changed  his  mind  when  his  edi- 
tor  told  him  copy  was  in  the  ! 
office  one  minute  after  it  had 
been  sent. 

Speeds  Syndicated  Dispatches 

The  relay  system  is  a  boon  j 
to  syndicated  press  dispatches.  | 
A  number  of  newspapers  can  be  i 
switched  onto  a  circuit  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  message  simultaneously  | 
as  the  perforate  tape  flows  | 
through  one  sending  machine.  i 

Press  relay  centers  have  been  i 
established  in  New  York.  Chi-  i 


cago  and  San  Franci.sco.  form 
ing  a  connecting  link  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  between  all  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  Western  Union  is 
currently  putting  exclusive 
press  circuits  in  its  nationwide 
network  of  14  high-speed  mes¬ 
sage  centers  at  key  cities  for 
automatic  routing  without  man¬ 
ual  retransmission. 

Through  this  system,  a  typist 
transmitting  a  press  message 
from  an  outlying  WU  office 
types  a  special  call  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  dispatch. 
An  electrical  brain  at  the 
switching  center  automatically 
selects  a  wire  to  a  press  center 
and  transmits  the  message  with 
out  possibility  of  human  error. 

High-speed  message  centers 
are  now  in  operation  at  Atlanta, 


Boston,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  De¬ 
troit,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Oak¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Richmond. 
St.  Louis  and  Syracuse. 

When  President  Truman  spoke 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  direct  tele¬ 
printer  circuits  were  established 
to  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
press  switching  centers,  through 
which  press  dispatches  were 
flashed  to  newspaper  offices  in 
record  time. 

Averages  840,000  Words 

On  one  night  of  the  World 
Series,  the  New  York  press  cen¬ 
ter  handled  one-and-a-half  mil¬ 
lion  words  of  press  copy.  On  a 
normal  day,  some  840,000  press 
words  are  carried  through  the 
center. 

Although  the  press  centers 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than 
100,000  words  an  hour.  Western 
Union  officials  pointed  out  that 
they  have  by  no  means  replaced 
all  the  direct  circuits.  Certain 
special  events  still  require  the 
old  method.  But  most  are  grad¬ 


ually  being  converted  to  the 
autoniatic  teleprinter. 

George  P.  Oslin,  publicity  di 
rector  for  WU,  told  E&P  the 
cost  of  installing  the  nationwide 
high  -  speed  mechanized  tele-  ^ 
graph  system  was  $70,000,000. 

Another  feature  of  WU’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  press  service 
is  the  replacement  of  tape 
printers  with  page  printers  b 
newspaper  offices. 

WU  “press  experts”  are  fa 
miliar  figures  to  newspapermen 
One  handles  the  White  House 
travelling  with  the  President 
whenever  the  press  goes  along 
Another  handles  all  New  York 
City  news  events.  WU  has  an 
expert  for  every  type  of  event 

Last  year  Louis  Ranhoffer^  1 
WU's  tennis  press  expert,  was  ' 
voted  by  tennis  reporters  as  the 
man  who  did  most  for  the  sport 
in  that  year.  Mr.  Ranhoffer  not 
only  supervises  handling  of 
press  dispatches,  but  takes 
charge  of  seating  arrangements, 
paper,  pencils,  coffee  and  meai 
tickets  for  the  press  at  matches 


Breakfast  time  home  delivery 
in  218  Texas  Towns 

ALONG  THE  MOTOR  ROUTES  OF  THE  DALLAS  NEWS 


cusMin  a 
WOODWARD,  INC. 
R*prm 
M»w  York 
Chicago 
Dotroit 
San  franciico 
Los  Angolas 


Did  you  know  that  The  Dallas  News  coverage  of  white  families  in  Kilgore 
(in  the  heart  of  the  East  Texas  oil  fields)  is  over  51  %?  This  is  but  one  of 
218  Texas  towns  where  The  News  gives  an  average  coverage  of  45% 
of  white  families!  Moreover,  Dallas  merchants  report  that  40%  of  their 
volume  originates  out  of  Dallas  County.  No  other  paper  gives  such 
coverage  in  these  communities.  Write  for  interesting  new  survey. 

Palla^  poming 
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CONVICTED-OF 
SAFE  DRIVING? 

Too  Bad  There's  Nothing  Newsworthy  or  Spectacular 
About  Driving  Millions  of  Accident-Free  Miles  a  Year! 


A  plane  cracks  up.  A  train  jumps 
a  track.  A  ship  is  wrecked.  A 
truck  is  involved  in  a  traffic  ac¬ 
cident. 

Then  this  is  sure  to  happen : 

It  almost  always  makes  the 
headlines.  It  almost  always  pro¬ 
vides  the  papers  with  a  “good" 
news-picture. 

There  is  nothing  surprising 
about  this.  Such  accidents  are 
certainly  newsworthy ;  the  photos 
are  invariably  spectacular. 

It’s  too  bad,  isn’t  it,  that  there 
is  nothiny  “spectacular”  about 
the  planes  that  never  crash.  The 
ships  that  always  make  port.  The 
trains  that  don’t  Jump  tracks. 

-THE  THOLSAyUS  AM) 
THOVSAyOS  OF  TRUCK  DRIV¬ 
ERS  W  HO  HAVE  DRIVEy  YEAR 
AFTER  YEAR,  ROLLiyC  VP 
MILLlOyS  OF  MILES  OF 
DRIViyC  W  ITHOUT  A  SiyCLE 
ACCIDEyT. 

The  truck  driver  who  won  an 
Outstanding  National  Driving 
Award,  gets  exactly  a  half-dozen 
lines  in  a  famous  New  York 
newspaper. 

-While  that  same  day,  a  traffic 
accident  in  Philadelphia,  in¬ 
volving  a  tractor-trailer  got  a 
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picture  and  two  columns  on 
Page  1. 

1/  public  interest  is  measured 
by  newspaper  attention  wasn’t 
that  driver  convicted  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion? 

For  in  a  way,  that’s  just  about 
what  it  amounts  to. 

To  the  truck  operator  and  his 
drivers,  accident-free  highway 
safety  is  bread-and-butter.  Life 
and  death.  A  big  business  and  a 
fine  art. 

The  quickest  way  a  truck  op¬ 
erator  can  ruin  his  own  busine.ss 
—or  a  truck  driver  lose  his  job— 
is  to  have  accidents. 

Every  accident  goes  on  his  rec¬ 
ord.  Anything  but  a  superior 
accident-free  record  hits  both 
owner  and  driver  where  it  hurts. 

And  every  hour  of  every  day, 
both  owners  and  drivers  are 
aware  of  their  deep  responsibility 
to  pedestrian  and  motorist. 

-yOT  OyUY  BECAUSE  THEY 
WAyr  TO  BE...  BUT  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  HAVE  TO  BE. 

—This  is  why  a  truck  driver  is 
taught  to  dim  his  lights— 
dim  them  first,  before  you  do. 

—  This  is  why  truck  drivers  are 
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trained  to  drive  “defen¬ 
sively”.  Using  the  brakes,  not 
the  horn.  Using  their  knack 
of  “driving  ahead  of  them¬ 
selves”  which  all  truck 
drivers  develop  as  part  of 
their  job,  to  “see  accidents 
before  they  happen”,  and 
prevent  them. 

—  This  is  why  the  trucking  in- 
du.stry  spends  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  hours  on  end,  in  safety 
training,  incentive  safety 
l)lans,  awards,  contests,  sci¬ 
entific  techniques  to  develop 
even  better  safety  records  for 
the  industry. 

—  This  is  why— spite  of  the 
fact  that  trucks  run  far 
greater  mileage  and  must  go 
out  under  weather  and  road 
conditions  that  keep  motor¬ 
ists  safely  home  —  \atest  fig¬ 
ures  show  truck  drivers  are 
the  safest  on  the  road. 

AMERICANS  TRUCK  DRIVERS 
4.VD  THEIR  FELLOW  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  VEHICLE  DRIVERS  ARE, 
FIRST  AyD  LAST,  PROFES- 
SlOyAL  SAFE  DRIVERS -THE 
TRUE  ^^GEyTLEMEy  OF  THE 
HIGHW4YS^\ 

THE  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Assn. 

1424  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

©1919,  Ami-rif-un  Trutkiiic  Assn. 
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carefully  tempered  coil  springs:  on  the  shutter  (with  its 
the  main  spring,  the  auxiliary  plate  and  cam  removed 
spring  and  the  high  -  speed  then  submerging  and  w 
spring.  it  in  a  bath  of  carbon 

“The  high-speed  spring  is  in  chloride, 
use  only  at  the  highest  speed  of 

the  shutter.  At  speeds  of  l/50th  ^  Avoid  SwUhes 

of  a  second  and  slower,  a  gear  ‘Although  this  removes 
train  called  the  retarding  mech-  of  t^  dirt,  and  perha 
anism  is  engaged.  This  gear  distributes  some,  it  also  rt 
train  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig-  (he  lubrication  and  the  rt 
ure  3  and  its  location  in  the  Pad  that  some  gutters 
shutter  is  indicated  in  Figure  Applying  mtcrofine  gi 
lever  controls  the  opening  and  1  at  C.” 

closing  of  the  shutter  blades  The  main  lever,  he  explained,  does  not  fill  the  luoricati 
leaf  lever.  The  also  controls  the  primary  action  QUirements  even  thoug 
the  internal  synchronizer  shutter  seems  to  work 
mechanism,  and  its  contour  and  smoothly  at  first. 

_  _  „  ■  are  carefully  main-  Figure  4,  Mr.  Lidfeldt 

counter  -  clockwise  tained  during  manufacture  and  out,  reveals  a  press  shutte 
when  released.  assembly  into  the  shutter.  X  synchronization  that  w 

“The  rate  at  which  this  main  “If  it  becomes  sprung  by  re-  corded  the  swiftie  cl 
lever  moves  when  released  de-  peated  rough  or  forceful  cock-  treatment.  At  first,  the  s 
termines  the  shutter  speed.  The  ing  of  the  shutter,"  Mr.  Lidfeldt  seemed  to  work  O.K., 
main  lever  is  driven  by  three  continues,  “or  sometimes  by  re-  soon  roughened  up,  as  tl 
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Shutter  Care  Explained 
By  Wollensak  Expert 

By  James  L  Collings 


Al  Lidfeldt,  chief  physicist  of 
Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  knows 
the  more  than  160  parts  that  are  through  the 

used  in  a  modern  pre-setting  main  lever  pivots  about  a  bear-  of 
shutter  with  an  internal  flash  ing,  so  that  it  moves  clockwise 
synchronizer  as  well  as  he  by  the  action  of  the  ^  cocking  surfaces 
knows  his  own  name.  lever  and 

(See  Figure  1,  and  start 
counting. ) 

“For  good  and  dependable 
performance,”  he  writes,  “these 
parts  must  work  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other,  and  ob¬ 
viously  such  a  mechanism, 
whose  accuracy  is  measured  in 
thousandths  of  a  second,  must 
not  be  abused  if  it  is  to  give 
continued  good  service.” 

Questions  &  Answers 

There’s  more  to  the  proper 
use  of  a  shutter,  he  says,  than 
cocking,  releasing  and  setting 
the  diaphragm. 

For  instance,  he  asks: 

"Do  you  leave  your  shutter  at 
a  high-speed  setting  for  long 
periods  of  inactivity?  You 
shouldn’t,  if  you  expect  your 
speeds  to  be  good  over  the 
months  and  years.  Springs  un¬ 
der  tension,  regardless  of  what 
they  are  being  used  for,  loose 
resilience. 

“Ordinarily,  this  would  not 
occur  in  shutters  over  a  period 
of  hours,  but  springs  under  ten¬ 
sion  for  days  will  lose  strength. 

And  moving  the  shutter  speed 
indicator  from  slower  to  faster 
speeds  increases  the  tension  of 
springs. 

“Do  you  re-cock  your  shutter 
when  the  blades  are  open  on  Figure  1 
time?  You  shouldn’t.  On  some  dicotor; 
models,  this  may  cause  trouble,  ism;  D— 

Anyway,  it’s  poor  technique.  F — main 
’The  shutter  should  be  re-  spring,  1 

cocked  when  you  are  ready  to  g _ point 

shoot  a  picture.  , 

“Do  you  clean,  or  have  some¬ 
one  else  clean,  your  shutter 
mechanism  by  soaking  it  in  car 
bon  tet?  You  shouldn’t.  ’This 
can  cause  plenty  of  trouble 
later  on,  as  I  will  show. 

“And,  finally,  do  you  oil  your 
shutter  or  use  graphite  powder 
on  the  mechanism?  Again,  you 
shouldn’t  ’This  will  also  cause 
trouble. 

“Shutters  are  made  to  take  it.  Vu 

but  there’s  a  limit.”  '-T 

Figure  Facta 

Mr.  Lidfeldt  comes  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  lecture  on  shut 
ters.  He  brought  along  Figures 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  which  we  here 
with  present  along  with  his  ex¬ 
pert  comments. 

“The  moin  lever,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “that  is  shown  in  Figure 
2  (also  indicated  as  F  in  Fig- 
ure  1)  is  sometimes  referred  to  I 

as  the  ‘heart’  of  the  shutter. 

It  extends  about  two-thirds 
around  the  inside  of  the  shut-  r 

ter  from  the  setting  lever  (also  (f 

called  the  cocking  lever)  at  one  '  \ 
end  to  the  release  lever  at  the 
other  end. 

‘"The  motion  of  this  main 


Figure  No.  4 

pression  is. 

Finally,  the  blades  stuck  and 
wouldn’t  close. 

Here’s  what  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shutter  authority: 

1)  The  main  lever  froze  on 
its  pivot  bearing  because  there 
len  the  was  no  lubrication  at  A. 

>en  on  2)  The  blades  were  binding 
;pected.  because  of  small  chips,  and  » 
se  will  on.  from  worn  parts  which  had 
apart  no  lubrication, 
longer  3)  Gear  train  (C)  becme 

lever,  noisy,  indicating  no  lubrication, 

lot  be  This  resulted  in  speed  slow-up. 
remain  “li  Rebound  pad  (D)  loosened 

from  the  shutter  case.  Carbon 
■eminds  out  cement, 
impairs  5)  Setting  (cocking)  levM 

r’s  fine  roughened  up  at  E  because  of 
et  only  no  lubrication, 
ng  job  Main  lever  worn  rough  at 

F  because  of  no  lubrication, 
r  acts  Retarding  lever  at  G  and 

hen  it  niain  lever  at  H  showed  excw 
as  you  si'^®  wear,  thus  affecting  speeds 
en  the  and  blade-closing  action. 

I  clean-  8)  Release  lever  I  and  retard 
ontinue  ing  lever  started  to  bind, 
le  wear  8)  Graphite  deposited  « 


l(a 


Figure  No.  2 


Figure  No.  3 
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Visiting  celebrities,  family  groups  for  the  so¬ 
ciety  pages,  fast-action  sports... long  shots 
under  adverse  light  conditions,  close-up 
flashes . . .  it’s  part  of  your  daily  life . . .  and 
it  is  work  for  which  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 
Press  Film,  Type  B,  was  made  to  order. 

The  high  speed  of  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 
Press  Film,  Type  B,  permits  fast,  motion- 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


freezing  shutter  action . . .  the  kind  that  gives 
so  many  pictures  their  vitality.  I  ts  excellent 
color  balance  and  low  red  sensitivity  help 
you  get  the  picture  ...  as  your  eyes  see  it. 

To  complement  the  qualities  of  the  him 
itself,  Koilak  DK-60a  Developer  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  uses — Kodak  Dektol  for 
maximum  speed  of  development. 


Kodak 
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CMs  Need  to  Know 
Production  Better 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


I  Granting  the  finest  newspaper 
!  produced  declines  in  value  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  its  delay  in 
*  reaching  the  subscriber.  John  L. 
Foy,  Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News, 
recently  discussed  production 
I  problems  affecting  circulation. 

'  He  spoke  before  the  Ohio  Cir¬ 

culation  Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Foy  told  of  the  News’  en¬ 
larged  press  capacity  with  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  Scott  equip¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  attendant  de 
lay  and  confusion  which  arise 
when  new  equipment  and  press 
combinations  are  going  through 
the  "shakedown"  period — play¬ 
ing  havoc  with  newsp>aper  deliv¬ 
ery  schedules. 

Color  a  Factor 

He  warned  circulators  that 
color  printing  is  rapidly  becom 
ing  a  regular  procedure  for  all 
newspapers,  with  cutting  down 
of  running  speeds  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  As  to  color,  Mr.  Foy  com¬ 
mented;  "Whether  it  is  a  fad  or 
has  become  a  definite  require¬ 
ment  of  the  daily  press  is  still 
too  soon  to  be  determined.  At 
best,  such  service  to  advertisers 
and  readers  is  frightfully  ex¬ 
pensive  to  offer.” 

Any  stepping  up  of  press  runs 
requires  revamping  of  the  mail- 
room  to  take  care  of  increased 
production,  he  pointed  out.  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  must  acquire 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
actual  processing  of  the  product 
and  insist  upon  the  need  for 
speed  and  quality  reproduction 
to  maintain  the  newspaper's 
competitive  position  with  other 
media.  Mr.  Foy  asserted. 

"Television  is  no  substitute 
for  the  newspaper,  but  it  throws 
us  into  serious  competition  for 
eye  time  and  the  resultant  read¬ 
ership  factor,”  he  warned. 

Quality  Reproduction  Essential 

Quality  reproduction  calls  for 
consideration  of  type  faces,  half¬ 
tones,  plates,  paper,  ink,  impres¬ 
sion — all  printed  clean  and  clear, 
he  said.  “We  will  lose  ground 
if  we  have  fuzzy  type  and  news 
cuts  which  are  black  and  sorry 
by  comparison  with  a  television 
screen,”  he  added. 

Circulators  sell,  distribute  and 
service  one  of  the  few  five-cent 
packages  left  in  our  economy. 
Mr.  Foy  stated.  "Nothing  yet 
has  approached  the  newspaper 
in  flexibility  or  quantity  of  in¬ 
formation  with  comparable 
speed,”  he  said.  “However,  the 
consumer,  or  as  we  call  him,  the 
subscriber,  in  order  to  be  pro¬ 
vide  with  your  product,  has  a 
national  source  of  supply  with 
equipment  and  building  valued 
at  4V^  billion  dollars,  employing 
tremendous  niunbers  of  people. 

“The  number  of  employes  and 
investment  in  equipment  is  in 
proportion  to  circulation  and 
volume  of  content.  We  oper¬ 
ate  with  one  of  the  highest 
wage  levels  in  the  country,  plus 
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restrictions,  or  so-called  union 
conditions,  and  the  shortest  in¬ 
dustrywide  work  week  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  excep 
tion  of  France.” 

Product  Is  Costly 

By  the  time  an  evening  or 
morning  paper  is  delivered  on 
the  front  door  step,  “it  is  a 
piece  of  white  gold”  measured 
in  equipment,  investment,  mate 
rials,  labor  and  distribution 
costs,  said  Mr.  Foy.  "Then  the 
consumer  can  raise  more  hell 
about  the  content,  time  of  de¬ 
livery  and  condition  of  the 
paper  than  a  human  being  is 
normally  capable  of  doing  in 
any  other  set  of  circumstances.” 

Circulation  managers  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
livering  the  five-cent  product  in 
A-1  condition,  he  asserted, 
pointing  out  that  careless  han¬ 
dling,  sloppy  mailroom  bun¬ 
dling,  acceptance  of  any  kind 
of  transportation  equipment, 
rough  throw  offs,  poor  branch 
facilities  and  poor  supervision 
of  newspaperboys  all  have  an 
aggregate  effect. 

“There  are  many  things  that 
to  an  outsider  coming  into  the 
newspaper  industry  have  all  the 
facets  of  complacency.”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “Some  of  these  are 
found  in  circulation.  With  a 
word  of  caution,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  avoid,  if  possible, 
getting  into  the  same  traps 
which  ensure  the  mechanical 
and  production  phases. 

"Don’t  be  too  well  satisfied 
with  a  fixed  pattern  of  distribu 
tion,  nor  with  equipment  and 
facilities  in  your  plant,  nor  in 
your  defined  zones  of  influ¬ 
ence.” 

Rural  Route  Crier 

Use  of  a  loudspeaker  by  mo 
tor  route  carrier  is  reported  by 
the  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  bulletin.  “One 
newspaper  has  equipped — or 
the  motor  route  man  has  equip 
ped — his  car  with  a  loudspeaker 
that  he  uses  continuously  while 
making  delivery  of  his  news¬ 
papers  along  the  highways  and 
by-ways,  giving  the  people  a 
smattering  of  the  latest  news 
and  telling  them  what  a  won¬ 
derful  newspaper  he  delivers,” 
reports  the  SCMA  bulletin.  “On 
the  day  he  wants  to  collect,  he 
asks  them  to  leave  their  money 
in  the  mail  boxes.” 

AM  Carrier  Problems 

Value  of  carrier  recreational 
programs  for  morning  news¬ 
papers  was  recently  questioned 
by  Bernard  T.  Mahoney,  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  asserts  such  programs 
do  not  bring  circulation  or  car¬ 
rier  growth  to  a  morning  paper. 

Mr.  Mahoney  told  how  the 
Rochester  papers  had  previously 
sponsored  a  carrier  basketball 


league,  only  to  find  that  often 
many  of  the  boys  did  not  go 
directly  home  after  the  basket¬ 
ball  games,  but  would  go  to  a 
movie  or  spend  two  or  three 
hours  playing  around  some 
neighborhood  gathering  place. 
Result;  next  morning  such  boys 
were  slow  in  getting  out  on 
their  routes  and  the  paper  had 
reports  of  late  delivery. 

Several  boys  suffered  injuries 
in  the  course  of  the  basketball 
games,  making  it  necessary  for 
substitutes  to  deliver  their 
routes,  resulting  in  above- 
average  complaints  of  non¬ 
delivery.  The  D  &  C  has  also 
discontinued  taking  carriers  to 
night  baseball  games,  finding 
that  such  occasions  caused  boys 
to  oversleep. 

“Our  circulation  has  grown 
steadily  without  a  recreation 
program  for  carrier  boys,”  he 
said.  “At  the  present  time  we 
have  an  all-time  high  for  car 
rier  home  delivery  and  our  com 
plaints  are  at  a  minimum,  aver¬ 
aging  about  23  per  day.  As  for 
carrier  replacements,  we  change 
about  eight  boys  a  week  out  of 
d  total  of  1.300  carriers.” 

Open  Savings  Accounts 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.  )  Herald- 
Journal  street  salesboys  are  re 
sponding  enthusiastically  to  a 
post  office  savings  program  in 
augurated  by  their  manager. 
Boyce  Potter. 

3,500  at  Show 

Nearly  3.500  Buffalo  (N.  Y.i 
Evening  News  carriers  and  their 
helpers  jammed  Shea’s  Buffalo 
Theater  Nov.  19  as  guests  at  the 
News’  semi-annual  carriers’ 
show.  More  than  $2,000  worth 
of  cash  and  merchandise  prizes 
were  awarded. 

New  Guild  Contract 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
Publishing  Co.  has  signed  a  new- 
two-year  contract  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  covering 
circulation  employes.  District 
men  get  a  maximum  jump  of  $3 
a  week  with  a  top  of  $83.  Deal¬ 
er  men  get  a  top  of  $70  a  week 
with  a  raise  of  $4.  A  flat  $2  a 
week  hike  goes  to  junior  dis¬ 
trict  men,  who  will  receive  $34, 
$37  and  $40  a  week,  depending 
on  experience.  Pay  of  depart¬ 
ment  clerks  and  secretaries  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  from  $39  to 
$47.  The  former  range  for 
typists  and  clerks  ($37  $45(  is 
retained  also. 

Employes  are  to  receive  half¬ 
time  extra  for  holidays  worked 


WHY? 

. . .  do  leading  news¬ 


paper  space-buyers 
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and  three- week  vacations  after 
five  years  of  service.  City  dis¬ 
trict  managers  henceforth  will 
get  some  weekends  off  with  a 
40-hour  week. 

Casey  Appointed 

John  A.  Casey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  He  fills  the  vacanc>' 
caused  by  the  death  of  Minor 
Shutt  in  September.  Mr.  Casey 
started  with  the  Standard  in 
March,  1933.  He  served  in  the 
circulation  department  10  years 
before  transferring  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Help  Fund  Campaign 

Carrier  -  salesmen  of  the 
Grants  Pass  ( Ore. )  Courier  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  local  Commun¬ 
ity  (ihest  campaign  when  20 
carriers  made  an  extra  trip  over 
their  routes  to  deliver  2,000  cir¬ 
culars  explaining  the  Chest. 

New  Birmingham  Scale 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  A  new 
wage  scale  under  a  Birmingham 
Post-newspaper  guild  contract 
provides  a  $56  top  minimum  for 
six-year  branch  and  district 
managers.  $56  for  head  book¬ 
keeper,  and  $35  for  four-year 
street  sales  helper  and  driver. 
Workweek  is  40  hours . .  .five 
days  for  office  employes,  six 
days  for  others. 

Crosby.  75.  Honored 

George  Crosby  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  New  Haven 
<  Conn. )  Evening  Register,  was 
honored  b.v  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  associates  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday. 

■ 

Daily's  Coupon  Pays 
Toll  on  New  Bridge 

Augusta,  Me. — When  the  State 
of  Maine  put  its  newest  toll 
bridge  into  operation,  Nov.  30, 
readers  of  the  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  were  given  a  free  trip  across 
the  $3,000,000  span. 

The  Journal,  long  an  advocate 
of  the  bridge,  printed  a  coupon 
which  was  good  for  a  tree  trip. 
■ 

Appeal  ior  Camp 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  started  its 
fourth  annual  appeal  for  support 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News- 
Rotary  Club  Camp  for  Crippled 
Children.  Last  year  News  read¬ 
ers  contributed  $27,000. 

The  St.  Louis 
I  Post-Dispatch  4 
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And  Corona  looks  much  larger  be¬ 
cause  it  actually  is  larger.  The  8- 
point  Corona  is  equal  in  size  to  the 
average  9  point.  It  also  has  economy 
-the  alphabet  length  of  the  8  point 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  average  7 
point  news  face. 

Over  200  publishers  have  switched 
to  Corona.  Readers  report  that  their 
paper  is  more  legible  and  more  easy 
to  read,  and  that  Corona  makes  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  over-all  appearance. 

Furthermore,  Corona  offers  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  because  of  its  un- 


.  Pat.  Off.1 

usual  design.  It  was  developed  es¬ 
pecially  to  compensate  for  shrinkage 
in  stereotype  mats,  which  ordinarily 
causes  distortion  of  the  letters  and 
the  space  between  them.  Corona  has 
the  sharpness  of  line  and  contrast  of 
black  and  white  areas  that  make  for 
easy  reading. 

Join  the  trend  toward  Corona.  It 
is  available  now  in  combination  with 
Erbar,  or  Bold  Face  No.  2,  or  Italic 
and  Small  Caps  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes.  Specimen  showings  in  process 
—ask  your  Linotype  representative 
for  complete  details. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Corona  with  Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condtntcd 


Just  a  tew  weeks  3^*0  a  pertinent 
point  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  size  of  body  type  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 
The  comment  was  headed  Type  Faces 
and  read: 

“Too  many  papers  have  a  general 
type  face  ‘that  must  disturb  vast 
numbers  of  readers  and  may  be  more 
uncomfortable  to  struggle  with  than 
television  sets’. 

“Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the  Yon¬ 
kers  Herald  Statesman,  made  that 
remark  after  his  judging  of  the 
Better  Newspaper  competition  for 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association. 
He  was  referring  to  text  type  among 
other  things.  He  might  have  been 
talking  about  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  instead  of  just  one  state. 

“A  few  newspapers  have  made 
great  strides  in  changing  types  and 
altering  makeup  to  produce  a  paper 
more  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  pays 
off  in  readership  and  circulation.  But 
too  many  papers,  as  Mr.  Reichler 
said,  have  been  too  busy  packing  ads 
and  news  into  the  columns  to  give 
much  thought  to  appearance. 

“In  type  alone  the  experiences  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers  should  be  a 
lesson  to  all  others.  During  the  22- 
month  typographers’  strike  they 
learned  readers  prefer  larger  type 
and  more  white  space.  The  papers 
had  given  them  larger  type  faces 
with  the  substitute  processes  used 
during  the  strike. . . . 

“Newspapers  still  using  7-  or  IVz- 
point  type  might  get  more  stuff  into 
the  paper,  but  they’re  not  making 
their  readers  read  it  or  enjoy  it.’’ 

The  trend  toward  larger  body  type 
has  been  building  up  for  years,  and 
while  the  recent  interest  in  in¬ 
creased  reading-ease  is  associated 
with  the  aftermath  of  the  Chicago 
strike,  that’s  only  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that 
nearly  100  major  newspaper  offices 
used  body  types  smaller  than  7  point 
back  in  1934.  This  total  has  steadily 
decreased  in  the  past  fifteen  years 

(Above:  S  pt.  Corona  on  9  pt.) 


The  trend  toward  larger  faces 
and  a  more  readable  page  is 
indicated  by  the 
57%  preference  for  in- 

I  creased  slug-size 

by  the  hundreds 
of  papers  using 
Corona  and 
other  LegibUity 
Group  faces; 


1  ■ 
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PROMOTION 

7  Wonder*  for  Kids 
Is  a  Wonderful  Thing 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Great  ideas  are  always  the 
simplest  ones.  That's  as  true  in 
newspaper  promotion  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  the  latest  proof 
of  this  comes  to  hand  this  week 
in  a  report  from  Ed  Templin, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky. )  Herald-Leader, 
about  a  promotion  built  simply 
around  two  words,  “I  wonder.  ’ 

The  promotion  is  a  contest  for 
young  readers  from  6  to  13.  All 
they  nave  to  do  is  write,  in  their 
own  handwriting,  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  “One  thing  I  wonder 
about  is  .  .  .”  Letters  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  sincerity  and 
originality.  Prizes  are  simple, 
too,  the  top  prize  being  a  bi¬ 
cycle  for  urban  kids  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  Spanish  donkey  for  rural 
kids. 

Now  nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  that  as  a  promotion,  could 
it?  Yet,  Ed  reports,  “our  I  Won¬ 
der  contest  is  the  best  mail 
puller  from  young  readers  in  all 
my  experience  in  promotion. 
School  officials  tell  us  it  is  one 
of  the  best  promotions  w'e  have 
ever  staged.” 

The  idea  for  the  promotion 
came  from  Harry  E.  Reiser,  the 
Herald's  city  editor,  and  Andrew 
Eckdahl,  a  reporter.  They  got 
it,  frankly,  from  Young  America, 
a  scholastic  magazine. 

The  contest  was  a  slow  starter. 
But  it  picked  up  as  soon  as  the 
bicycle  and  the  donkey  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  top  prizes.  The  don¬ 
key  seemed  like  an  especially 
smart  appeal.  The  Herald  has 
a  big  farm  circulation,  and  its 
promotion  department  is  always 
trying  to  provide  extra  incentive 
for  farm  kids. 

Well  under  way  now,  the  con 
test  enables  the  Herald  to  print 
the  names  of  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  always  a  good  thing  in 
promotion.  But  in  addition  to 
the  mail  response,  there  is  an¬ 
other  measure  of  the  success  of 
this  simple  promotion.  The 
Herald’s  circulation  department, 
headed  by  Thomas  L.  Adams, 
went  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
contest  started.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  circulation  had  moved 
from  28,103  to  28,792,  a  net  gain 
of  689. 

No  Indian  Maid? 

If  these  days  you  detect  a 
slight  glint  of  wanderlust  in  the 
eyes  of  media  men  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  it  may  well  be  that 
they  have  seen  the  beckoning 
finger  of  that  inland  empire  that 
calls  itself  the  heart  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Spokane  market. 
The  finger  is  on  their  desks 
these  days  in  the  form  of  two 
useful  and  informative  data 
books  issued  by  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle. 

What  is  remarkable  about 
these  studies,  to  us,  is  not  that 
they  contain  a  wealth  of  helpful 
information  to  everyone  con¬ 


cerned  with  finding  and  exploit¬ 
ing  markets,  but  that  there  is  no 
Indian  maid  visible  on  any  page 
of  either  study.  Have  the  Spo¬ 
kane  papers  forsaken  the  Indian 
maid  symbol  that  for  so  many 
years  identified  the  Spokane 
market? 

No  matter.  Indian  maid  or  no. 
these  studies  deserve  and  should 
capture  wide  end  serious  adver 
tiser  attention.  One  is  the  1949 
consumer  analysis  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  market,  the  third  annual 
study  of  this  kind  done  by  R.  L. 
Polk  and  Co.,  of  Detroit,  for  the 
Spokane  papers.  Results  of  all 
three  studies  are  available  in 
the  current  volume  so  that 
changes  in  brand  preferences 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  consumer  study  shows  not 
only  consumer  preferences  in  a 
wide  range  of  products,  but 
dealer  distribution  as  well. 
Classifications  covered  include 
foods  and  beverages,  soaps  and 
cleaners,  drugs  and  toiletries, 
homes  and  equipment,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  like  vacations, 
foundation  garments,  etc. 

The  other  volume  is  a  brisk 
and  pictorial  picture  of  the  Spo 
kane  market  today  as  "a  big  pro¬ 
ducer — a  big  consumer.”  Utiliz¬ 
ing  only  brief  descriptive  copy, 
and  highlighting  figures,  it 
moves  from  page  to  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  building  a  factual  presen 
tation  of  the  Spokane  market  as 
a  sales  objective  for  today’s  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
word  “big”  in  the  slogan  already 
mentioned.  Remembering  that 
this  is  the  Northwest,  it  should 
not  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
the  Spokane  market  embraces 
a  territory  as  large  as  all  of 
New  England. 

In  the  Bag 

“Eight  columns,”  market 
newsletter  of  the  Detroit  News, 
celebrated  its  fifth  birthday  with 
its  November  issue.  Not  the 
first  newsletter  of  its  kind,  it 
was  one  of  the  first.  Today  many 
newspapers  publish  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Interesting  to  note  is  the 
fact  that  suggestion  for  the 
newsletter  came  from  Detroit 
.space  buyers.  “Each  issue,”  cur¬ 
rent  one  notes,  “brings  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  so  apparently  it  is  being 
read,  which  is  the  general  idea 
of  its  publication.” 


No  Question  About  It! 

YOU  HAVE  MANY  GOOD  USES 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads.  They  sell,  buy, 
find  jobs  and  hire  help. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  employed 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
advertising  to  plug  its  Thanks 
giving  Day  issue,  biggest  daily 
issue  in  paper's  history.  Issue 
contained  128  pages,  32  being  an 
ad  of  L.  Fish  Furniture  Com¬ 


Balloon  Parade 
Staged  by  Paper 
Attracts  Crowd 


pany. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  put  out 
an  interesting  market  study  in  a 
broadside  titled  “Lost!  6  Cities.” 
Study  explains  corporate  and 
political  aspects  of  townships  in 
immediate  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia  territory  and  effect  on 
business.  Color  map  shows  com¬ 
munities  within  20  miles  of 
downtown  Philadelphia,  and 
study  provides  1940  and  1949 
population  figures  for  all  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships  in  this 
20-mile  area. 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad 
vertising  Bureau  has  issued,  as 
its  Bulletin  No.  24,  a  directory  of 
sponsoring  wholesalers  of  volun¬ 
tary  chain  and  cooperative 
group  grocery  stores  in  New 
England. 


ecLA 


Do  You? 

To  CATCH  the  eye  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  reader  in  outlying  areas, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
runs  daily  boxes  on  its  split 
page,  headed  “Do  You  Live  in 
Hastings?”  or  Freehold,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  town  is  for  that  day. 
The  box  contains  several  histori¬ 
cal  facts  about  the  area,  and 
the  legend,  “Did  you  know  that 
you  can  have  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  delivered  to  your  home  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  each  morning?” 


Welcome 

Mo.vthly  feature  of  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  ( Kan. )  Sunday-Eagle  is  a 
“Welcome  Newcomers”  page.  A 
newcomer  list,  based  on  infor 
mation  on  new  families  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  centered  two  columns 
wide  on  the  page  and  is  flanked 
by  ads  of  welcoming  merchants. 


Christmas  Carols 
A  FOLDER  on  which  10  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  are  printed  is  sent 
on  request  by  the  Camden 
( N.  J. )  Courier-Post.  Only  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  folder  is:  “Christ¬ 
mas  Greetings  from  the  Courier- 
Post.” 


WHAVSNEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


TnnA  v'c 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


The  Associated  Press 


Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Between 
25,000  and  40,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  Christmas  bal¬ 
loon  parade  sponsored  Nov.  28 
by  the  Republican-American, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fortj- 
giant  balloons,  handled  by  200 
boys,  four  bands  and  Santa 
Claus  were  in  the  line  of  march, 
Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  promo¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments. 

200,000  See  Parade 

Seattle,  Wash. — Police  esti¬ 
mated  200,000  persons  witnessed 
the  Santa  Claus  parade  here 
Nov.  12,  sponsored  by  the  Seot- 
flc  Times  and  local  business 
firms.  The  project  was  devel 
oped  by  Russell  W.  Young, 
Times  advertising  manager. 

Directs  Festival 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  F.  Earl 
Crawford,  feature  advertising 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  was  general  chairman 
of  the  Christmas  Festival  pa^ 
ade  here  Nov.  16.  A  crowd  es 
timated  between  350,000  and 
400,000  lined  the  four-mile 
route. 

• 

Organist  and  Organ 
Lent  for  Carols 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Publisher 
Francis  S.  Murphy  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  Gannett  daily,  has 
announced  that  the  newspaper 
this  season  will  make  both  Wal¬ 
ter  Dawley,  its  organist,  and 
its  Hammond  organ  available 
to  neighboring  towns  for 
Christmas  carol  sings. 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  G. 
Reincke,  Connecticut’s  adjutant 
general,  has  made  available  to 
the  paper  a  truck  equipped 
with  a  public  address  system 
and  floodlights. 


Parking  Meter  Ads 

Akron,  O. — A  new  medium  of 
advertising  popped  up  here  this 
week  when  the  City  Council 
voted,  7  to  6,  to  permit  ads  on 
parking  meter  poles. 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 

The  Washington  Star 
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It’s  not  Who.. . 


it’s  HOW 

W  e  know  that  most  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Why? 

Because  Pennsylvania  has  the  second  largest  population  of  any  State. 

Because  it  is  probable  that  in  all  the  world,  no  other  area  of 
45,000  square  miles  equals  Pennsylvania  in  the  wealth  of  its 
resources  and  the  range  of  its  products. 

Because  Pennsylvania’s  per  capita  income  is  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Total  income  payments  in  1947  reached  an  estimated 
$14,426,000,000. 

Sure,  we  know  you  have  to  advertise  to  productive  Pennsylvania. 
It’s  a  lucrative  market.  But  how  should  you  reach  this  market? 

Pennsylvania  has  more  small  cities  and  towns  than  any  other 
State,  and  has  a  larger  number  of  people  residing  in  small  towns 
than  any  other  State.  The  bulk  of  its  population  is  in  these 
small  towns.  And  half  of  this  great  market  is  in  its  82  cities 
and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

Pennsylvania’s  excellent,  well-read  local  newspapers  cover  this 
market  with  a  thoroughness  unequalled  by  any  other  medium.  They 
penetrate  the  homes  of  over  1,000,000  of  its  buying  families. 

This  is  your  answer  to — how  to  advertise  to  Pennsylvanians. 

Use  these  powerful  newspapers  as  your  salesmen  to  this 
better  market. 


^nnsylvania... 

key  market  for  Sales 


Ambrtdg*  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  #  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Ckantbertbur^  Public  Opiflloe  (E)  # 
Cleerfiald  Progreu  (E)  •  Coetesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  #  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (MAE) 
9  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  9  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  9  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  9  Jeannette  News-Dispatcli  {E)  9 
Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  9  New  Castle  News  (E)  9  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  9  Sunbery  Daily  Item  (E)  9  Toweede 
Review  (M)  9  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  9  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MAE)  9  Waynesboro  Record-HeroM  (E)  9 
WiVlamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  9  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  9  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

25  Key  World-Figures 
In  Newsmen  Vignettes 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WHO  MAKE  YOUR  WORI-D,  by 
memlx'rs  of  the  Overseua  Press 
Club  of  America.  New  York: 
£.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc. 
319  PP.  $3.60. 

Three  Stalin  techniques,  once 
understood,  make  his  behavior 
consistent,  his  success  under¬ 
standable.  They  are  self -promo 
tion  by  slander  and  intrigue; 
self-perpetuation  by  slander  and 
intrigue;  self-justification  by 
charging  slander  and  intrigue  to 
all  rivals  or  adversaries. 

They  are  key  devices  of  Com¬ 
munism  also.  So  they  make 
Communist  behavior  logical, 
Conununist  conquest  inevitable 
— thus  far,  at  least,  in  the  hu 
man  travesty. 

“Point  by  point,”  declares 
Craig  Thompson.  Time  and  Life 
correspondent  in  Moscow  for 
two  years  —  “these  stratagems 
explain  the  defeat  of  Trotsky  in 
the  struggle  within  Russia  and 
the  mass  liquidation  of  Stalin's 
old  colleagues.  They  explain  the 
zigzags  in  Stalin’s  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  from  1938  to  1941,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  hope  born  at  Yalta  and 
Teheran,  and  the  futility  of  any 
future  ‘peace  agreement'  that  re 
lies  upon  Stalin’s  word." 

Stalin,  born  Josef  Dzugashvili. 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  says  he 
withdrew  in  his  late  teens  from 
a  theological  seminary  because 
“the  place  was  a  hotbed  of  es 
pionage  and  chicanery  and  I 
could  not  stand  it.”  Yet  through 
his  police  power,  charges  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  has  served  also 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times,  “Stalin 
has  imposed  disciplinary  espio¬ 
nage  on  more  people  than  any 
other  man  in  history  .  .  .  mani 
festly  a  man  who  would  be  in¬ 
furiated  if  he  had  to  live  by  the 
rules  he  imposes  on  others.” 

Mr.  Thompson's  profile  of  Sta¬ 
lin  es  “top  totalitarian”  is  one 
of  25  in  this  pungently  incisive 
volume  of  current  biographies 
by  members  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  who  eye-witnessed 
their  subjects. 

Stalin's  propaganda  divides 
nations  against  themselves  and 
makes  traitors  of  intelligent  peo 
pie,  Mr.  Thompson  charges.  It 
threatens  to  nullify  thousands  of 
years  of  mankind's  struggle  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  individual. 
'The  Top  Totalitarian’s  intimida¬ 
tion,  he  declares,  is  the  means 
by  which  millions  of  Russians, 
who  know  well  the  truth  behind 
the  propaganda  paradise,  are 
kept  mute  in  their  misery. 

'Yet  statesmen  scan  his  utter¬ 
ances  for  clues  to  the  future, 
since  Stalin  is  the  only  indi¬ 
vidual  alive  who  can  singlehand- 
edly  commit  the  world  to  war. 
Simultaneously,  intelligence  op 
eratives  watch  fellow  country¬ 
men  to  see  who  serve  Stalin  s 
apparatus.  Never  before,  warns 
the  author,  has  a  despot  in  a 


backward  state  so  successfully 
encouraged  disloyalty  among 
citizens  of  more  enlightened  and 
advanced  nations. 

Few  who  have  read  facts 
about  Stalin’s  Russia  or  have 
seen  the  Kremlin  operate — as 
tar  as  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
— will  question  Mr.  Thompson  s 
crackling,  epigrammatic  opinion. 
His  piece  however  is  marred  a 
bit  by  a  lack  of  documented  in¬ 
cident. 

One  eyewitness  anecdote  sug¬ 
gests  how  specifically  revealing 
the  chapter  could  have  been 
with  more  concrete  episode.  Sta 
lin  never  walks  on  a  stage.  Mr. 
Thompson  recalls,  until  the 
crowd  is  assembled  and  his 
prompters  ready  to  launch  the 
ovation.  Slowly,  deliberately, 
he  takes  his  place,  smiles — then 
joins  the  applause  for  Stalin, 
clapping  enthusiastically.  The 
ovation  lasts  until  Stalin  gets 
tired  of  it.  Then  he  drops  his 
hands — a  signal  for  silence. 

•  •  * 

Among  other  world  figures 
neither  acidly  nor  eulogistically 
but  candidly  etched  are  Peron  of 
Argentina,  Pope  Pius  XII,  Rob¬ 
ert  Oppenheimer  who  unlocked 
the  atomic  door,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Clement  Atlee; 
General  MacArthur,  Generalis¬ 
simo  Franco,  Nehru,  and  King 
Abdullah;  Tito,  Walter  Reuther. 
Paul  Hoffman.  Dean  Acheson 
and  President  "Truman. 

Of  Truman,  Frank  K.  Kelley, 
formerly  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Associated  Press, 
declares:  “He  was  better 

equipped  to  take  over  the  Presi 
dency  in  the  year  of  1945  than 
many  of  his  fellow  Americans 
realized.  As  an  officer  in  World 
War  I,  he  discovered  he  could 
lead  men  under  fire  and  hold 
their  loyalty.  He  had  the  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance  he  needed  in 
hours  of  danger.  .  .  . 

“He  had  a  warm  sympathy  for 
people  of  every  kind  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  countries  of  Europe 
for  centuries.  He  had  been  a 
student  of  history  since  his 
youth,  and  he  fitted  his  knowl¬ 
edge  into  that  background.” 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
Truman  assiduously  widened  his 
study  of  international  affairs. 
Mr.  Kelley  reports.  In  1938, 
when  the  League  was  collapsing 
over  Ethiopia  he  had  a  search¬ 
ing  summary  prepared  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  federations  of 
nations,  all  ideas  and  plans  by 
men  who  had  dreamed  of  world 
organizations. 

After  attending  a  Truman 
press  conference,  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  observed:  “He  is  a 
living  proof  that  it’s  a  bad  mis¬ 
take  to  underrate  the  plain 
people  of  a  free  country.” 

Mr.  Kelley  in  a  sympathetic 
and  factual  chapter  calls  the 


President  "the  little  guy  who 
shook  the  world.” 

Of  Yosip  Broz,  or  Tito  as  he 
prefers  to  call  himself,  Leigh 
White  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  warns;  “Tito  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  opponent  than  Franco 
ever  was.  If  we  lose  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  concerning  him,  we  shall 
have  jeopardized  the  future  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  possibly, 
of  Austria  and  Italy  as  well.” 
White  dubs  Tito  “the  centrifu¬ 
gal  Communist.” 

“Men  Who  Make  Your  World" 
collects  revealing  vignettes  of 
men  highly  significant  in  this 
crucial  and  fantastic  moment  of 
history. 

4>  *  « 

15  Addresses  on  Journalism 
At  Grady  Press  Institute 

CONTEMPORARY  JOURNALISM,  cd 
iW  by  John  E.  Drewry.  Athen8. 
Ga.:  University  of  Georgia  Press. 
1C3  pp. 

Here  is  a  singularly  useful 
volume.  It  preserves  and  makes 
widely  available  important  com¬ 
ments  on  press,  radio,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  publications — comments 
by  nationally  recognized  leaders 
at  institutes  of  the  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  the  Georgia  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters,  and  the 
Southern  Industrial  Editors'  As¬ 
sociation. 

Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
instance,  explains  three  impair¬ 
ments  to  the  adequate  informing 
of  the  American  people.  They 
are,  he  says,  international  bar¬ 
riers  that  prevent  uncensored 
transmission  of  what  facts  can 
be  learned;  internal  barriers — 
gross  misunderstanding  within 
America  itself  of  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know;  and  the 
press'  own  working  limitations. 

Edwin  O.  Me.ver.  particularly 
alert  and  effective  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  lists  serious  in¬ 
stances  of  governmental  threats 
to  freedom  to  the  press. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  in  a  meaty, 
factual  and  illuminating  paper, 
cites  newspaper  wage  increases 
of  43 'r  and  raw  material  in- 
crea.ses  of  80',  since  V-J  Day. 

“There  can  be  no  job  .securi- 
t.v.”  warns  Mr.  Brown,  "unless 
the  newspaper  is  also  secure.  Se¬ 
curity  rests  on  the  mutuality  of 
interests  of  everyone  in  the 
plant  from  stockholders  on  down 
the  line.” 

Good  reporting  and  good  re¬ 
porters  make  the  foundation 
stone  of  every  good  newspaper, 
declares  Ward  Greene  in  his 
chapter.  And  Mr.  Greene,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  King 
Features,  explains  precisely  why 

Query  and  Reply 

David  Eshkol.  a  soldier-jour¬ 
nalist  in  the  army  of  Israel, 
writes  from  his  post  near  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  titles  of  three  books 
on  American  newspaper  methods 
and  ethics.  We’  sent  him  these: 
Wolseley  and  Campbell’s  “Ex 
ploring  Journalism"  (Prentice- 
Hall.  New  York )  John  Paul 
Jones’  “The  Modern  Reporter’s 
Handbook  ”  ( Rinehart,  New 

York )  and  Radder  and  Stem- 
pel’s  “Newspaper  Editing,  Make¬ 
up  and  Headlines”  ( McGraw 
Hill.  New  York). 


FTC  to  Reopen 
Thirty  Cases; 
Ipana  Cited 

Rehearings  of  30  Federal 
Trade  Commission  actions 
start  Jan.  4,  the  FTC  announced 
this  week.  Although 
arguments  have  already  been 
heard  on  the  charges  of  FTC 
rule  violations,  the  Commission 
has  decided  to  reopen  the 
it  said,  because  of  recent 
changes  in  its  membership. 

Several  of  the  30  defendants 
involved  were  cited  for  mit 
representation  in  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Among  these  are  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  Philip  Morris  4 
Co.,  and  United  Artists  Corp., 
the  latter  in  connection  with 
advertising  of  the  British  ^ 
“The  Life  and  Death  of  Colonel 
Blimp. 

In  its  notice  to  the  defendants 
FTC  said  it  was  “willing”  to 
hear  further  argument  or  to  re 
consider  the  record  of  previous 
hearings. 

Also  this  week,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  Bristol-Myers  Co 
to  stop  alleged  misrepresents 
tions  in  its  advertising  of  Ipana 
tooth  paste. 

Cited  as  violations  were 
claims  that  the  dentifrice  has 
therapeutic  effect  on  the  condi 
tion  advertised  as  "pink  tooth¬ 
brush”;  that  the  tooth  paste 
offers  aid  in  gum  massage:  and 
that  Ipana  is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  more  dentists  than 
any  other  dentifrice. 

Announcing  that  the  company 
would  take  legal  action  again^ 
the  FTC  order,  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
president,  .said  clinical  records 
prove  that  Ipana  is  valuable  in 
massage.  He  stated  also  that 
in  the  hearings,  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  own  witnesses  “admitted 
at  several  crucial  points  in  their 
testimony  that  their  beliefs 
against  massage  were  contrary 
to  the  consensus  of  dental  opin¬ 
ion.” 


THE  NEWSPAPER" 


H.t  I.  Rolhenbcrg,  Ph.D. 

.\  brilliant  study  of  the  workinus  of 
the  daily  pros**  and  iti*  law^. 
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Md^nan  Report*. 
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appeal.”  ^  , 

Si'lrtue  Quarterly. 
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proach  it.” 
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SPOKANE-Great  test  city— hub  of  a  great  test  market 


.4.  ,  ■ 

Diversified  Industry,  Business  and  Agriculture—  Lumbering,  Mining,  Farm¬ 
ing,  and  Monufacturing  provide  diversity  and  stability  of  employment  for  residents 
who  live  in  communities  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  from  college  towns  to  mining  centers. 

Isolated  From  Other  Markets—  Spokane  Market  is  bounded  on  all  tour 
sides  by  great  mountain  ranges.  Spokane,  hub  of  the  productive  trade  area,  is 
over  300  miles  distant  from  any  city  of  equal  size.  Tests  are  unaffected  by  sales 
efforts  being  mode  elsewhere. 


SPOKANE 

MARKET 


Typical  Population  Make-up—  Spokane  Market  is  composed  of  a  responsive, 
diversified  population— rural  non-farm,  31.9%— rural  farm,  29.7%— cities,  2500  to 
30,000,  22.2%— metropolitan  (Spokane),  16.2%. 

Outstanding  Test  Record—  Agencies  and  Manufacturers  surveyed  by  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  (September  1,  1947)  placed  Spokane  14th  among  140  test  cities  and 
2nd  among  Pacific  Coast  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000  population.  Checked  re¬ 
sults  of  test  campaigns  run  in  this  typical  market  reveal  the  Spokane  Morket  is  tops 
for  important  tests. 


Covered  By  Just  Two  Doilies _  Spokane's  two  great  dailies  with  a  combined 

week-day  circulation  of  over  150,000  provide  outstanding  coveroge  of  the  Spokarse 
Market.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  circulation  is  in  excess  of  120,000. 
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ANCAM  Book 
Compiles  'Best' 
Promotion  Ideas 

The  first  "Year’s  Best  Classi¬ 
fied  Promotion’’  book  was  dis 
tributed  this  week  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  carrying 
out  a  plan  adopted  at  the  1949 
convention  in  Toledo. 

The  book,  available  at  $5  per 
copy,  contains  an  assortment  of 
ANCAM  exhibits  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  states:  "We  believe 
this  initial  publication  of  a  sales 
and  idea  book  will  inspire  every 
member  of  ANCAM  to  look  52 
weeks  ahead  and  do  his  part  to 
make  our  second  edition  com¬ 
pletely  representative  of  the 
finest  classified  ideas  of  1950 
original  in  their  conception, 
excellent  in  their  presentation 
and  adaptable  by  a  majority  of 
the  membership.” 

Special  acknowledgments  are 
made  to  Past  President  C.  W. 
Horn.  Los  Augeles  Examiner, 
for  making  possible  through  his 
new.spaper  the  outstanding 
cover  art  and  color  engravings; 
and  to  Herbert  E.  Walker,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  exhibits  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

On  the  publication  committee 
are:  Jack  Whetstone,  Evansville 
( Ind. )  Courier  and  Press;  Rollin 
Gray.  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  and 
Charles  F,  Jones,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item. 

The  table  of  contents  shows: 

Promotion  Designed  to  Pro¬ 
duce  Voluntary  Business — 
Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Columbus  Cit-! 
izen,  Washington  Post,  Toronto 
Star,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-'. 
une,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Flint, 
Journal,  Los  Angeles  Examiner j 
Altoona  Mirror. 

Used  Car  Promotion  and 
Copy — Los  Angeles  Examiner,! 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Real  Estate  Promotion — 1 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
(Spring  Farm  Land  Week). I 
(Suburban  Week),  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

Baby  Chick  and  Poiitry, 
Campaign  —  Minneapolis  Star] 
and  Tribune. 

In  Memoriam  Notices — Sche¬ 
nectady  Union-Star. 

Business  Service  Promotion 
— Schenectady  Union-Star.  I 


J  VULCAN  I 
Press  Blankets  I 

]  help  give  newspaper  print-  i 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle  ' 
...greater  clarity,  VULCAN 
blankets  afford  precision  of  I 
thickness  .  .  .  proper  degree 
of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom 
from  bolstering  and  ghost- 
;  ing. 

TTiey  are  better  than  ever  I 
today!  | 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

First  Ave.  and  Fifty-Eiflith  St. 
Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


Brand  Names  Week  —  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Free  Rental  Plan — Moline 
Dispatch. 

Direct  Mail  —  Schenectady 

Union-Star. 

Christmas  Gift  Guide  Pro¬ 
motion —  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Guide  Book  to  Want  Ads — 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Classified  Page  Streamers — 
Flint  Journal. 

m 

INCFO  Committee 
To  Study  Card  System 

President  H.  B.  Crump  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  has 
appointed  the  following  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Punched  Card  Ac¬ 
counting  Committee: 

G.  S.  Phillips,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  chairman:  H.  W. 
Bowers,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Charles  J.  O’Mara,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Carl  T.  Koester,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  <t  Trib¬ 
une;  Harry  Weinstock,  New 
York  Times;  W.  R.  Hayes.  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


AP,  U.P.  Books  Seized 
By  Peron  Committee 

Buenos  Aires  —  Business  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  here  were 
taken  over  last  week  by  a 
Peronista  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  seeking  to 
find  possible  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  money 
.spent  to  oppose  President  Peron 
in  the  1946  election. 

The  committee  also  seized  the 
business  offices  of  La  Prensa 
and  La  Nacion,  independent 
dailies:  the  tabloid  Clarin  and 
the  Communist  Hora.  as  well  as 
three  pro-government  papers, 
El  Mundo,  Critica  and  La 
Razon. 

*  «  * 

In  New  York,  AP  officials  said 
the  Argentine  Government  has 
the  technical  right  to  make  the 
examination,  and  that  no  pro¬ 
tests  have  been  registered,  al¬ 
though  AP  reserves  its  right  to 
do  so  if  the  wire  service  is 
treated  unfairl.v.  "So  far  we 
haven’t  been.”  a  spokesman 
added.  He  said  operations  arc 
proceeding  normally. 


Bridge-Canasta  Clinic 
Dra'tvs  Large  Crowd 

Norfolk,  Va. — Norfolk  New 
papers,  Inc.,  conducted  bridge 
and  canasta  clinics  in  the  new 
city  auditorium  last  week  and 
interest  was  so  great  that  more 
than  160  of  the  2.134  persons 
who  attended  had  to  be  seated 
on  the  stage  with  Charles  H 
Goren,  the  bridge  columnist 
who  lectured.  The  bridge  ses 
sion  outdrew  the  canasta  clinic. 

So  that  readers  of  the  Vi^ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dif 
patch  who  attended  the  clinics 
might  get  the  most  practical  in¬ 
struction.  the  newspapers  set 
up  all  the  bridge  tables  they 
could  borrow  from  hotels  and 
clubs.  Even  so,  36  parties  of 
four  players  each  had  to  bring 
their  own  tables  in  order  to  par 
ticipate. 

The  newspapers  provided 
cards,  score  pads  and  pencils 
for  all  who  played.  Ellis  Butt 
Norfolk  bridge  teacher,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  manage  the  clinics  by 
Fred  N.  Lowe,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers. 
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TBAOF  VABA  BFGISTFBFO  UNlTFO  STAIFS  PATFNT  OFFICF  TBAOF  vaba  BFGiSTFBFO 

HOMt  fRBBZBR  ^iSSSffSSIS  HOMB  fRBBZBR  ihSPifSSIS  fUflZBR 

TBAOF  VABA  BFGISTFBFO  UNlTFO  STAFFS  PATFNT  OFFICF  TBAOF  VABa  BFGiSTFBFO 

HtfMt  ZRBBZBP  ifSesftSSIS  HOMB  fRBSISR  ffSSSfiSSiS 

TBAOF  VABA  BFGISIFREO  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE  TRADE  VARA  BFGiSTFBFO 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newspaper  Reading 
Gains  in  TV  Hornet 

By  Jerry  Walker 


New  evidence  that  newspapers  Apartment  Antenna 
stride  right  along  with  the 
growth  of  television  was  offered 
this  week  by  the  quarterly  re¬ 
port  of  the  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  Association. 

One  survey,  among  1,300  TV 
viewers  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  with  an  average 
length  of  ownership  of  two 
years,  was  highlighted  in  the 
TBA  report.  It  showed:  Some 
16'-  of  respondents  say  they 
now  read  newspapers  less  than 
before  owning  sets  (compared 
with  24 'n  six  months  agot  while 
78';  say  they  read  newspapers 
as  much  as  ever  (compared  with 
73'-  six  months  agot. 

About  35%  report  increased 
interest  in  newspaper  sports 
pages  since  owning  a  set.  while 
29'.  of  respondents  indicate  de¬ 
creased  interest  in  theater 
pages.  (71'r  say  they  attend 
movies  less).  General  news 
programs  on  TV  had  the  poorest 
interest  rating.  On  the  adver¬ 
tising  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
TBA  report  quoted  survey  re¬ 
sults  as  showing  that  26'^  of 
families  remember  advertising 
best  when  they  see  it  in  both 
newspapers  and  television. 

The  New  York  survey  is  made 
periodically  by  an  advertising 
agency.  Duane  Jones  Co. 

The  trend  to  increased  news¬ 
paper  reading,  as  indicated  in 
the  current  data,  coincides  with 
the  nationwide  picture  drawn 
from  publishers’  statements  of 
circulation  as  compiled  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  last  week.  In 
almost  every  city  where  tele¬ 
vision  has  been  operating  the 
past  year,  sales  of  newspapers 
were  higher  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  12-month  period. 

Stay-at-Home  Record 

Some  New  York  City  circu¬ 
lators  have  associated  sizable 
drops  in  street  sales  of  late 
P.M  editions  an^d  A.M  bulldogs  Salesmen's  Tax  Fought 
on  Tuesday  nights  with  the  fact 
that  TV  has  its  highest-rated 
show  ( Milton  Berle )  that  night. 

Checkers  have  reported  there 
are  fewer  people  on  the  streets 
when  the  Texaco  Star  Theater 
(with  Berle)  cops  a  73.7  tele¬ 
rating.  The  TBA  report  helps 
to  substantiate  this  observation 
with  a  survey  which  shows  36% 
of  New  York  area  TV  homes 
have  guests  regularly  on  Tues¬ 
day  nights,  as  against  27%  for 
Friday  nights,  the  next  highest; 

26%  Mondays,  17%  Sundays, 

7%  Thursdays  and  6%  Satur¬ 
days. 

In  the  New  York  40-mile 
service  area,  there  were  755,000 
TV  sets  in  use  in  September. 

The  July  estimate  of  685,000 
sets  was  cited  in  the  E  &  P  cir¬ 
culation  survey.  TBA  reported 
that  respondents  in  the  Duane 
Jones  survey  now  average  3.6 
hours  a  day  viewing,  compared 
with  3.2  hours  a  year  ago.  71% 
say  they  attend  movies  less. 


cial  conditions  and  the  little 
tricks  of  TV  to  get  the  best 
possible  signal  from  all  stations. 

RCA  engineers  scoffed  at 
“magic”  indoor  antennas  “de¬ 
veloped  by  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers." 
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Whence  Comics  Come 

To  THE  Editor:  Regarding 

vour  article  of  Nov.  19,  1949, 
"AP  Newsfeatures  Adds  ‘Tom 
and  Jerry'  Strip.  '  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  comments  to  the 
discussion  of  the  popular  arts’ 
(comics,  movies,  radio,  etc.)  in¬ 
fluences  upon  one  another.  Of 
the  many  comic  strip  features 
which  E  &  P  lists  as  having  been 
made  into  movies,  no  distinction 
■s  maiie  between  animated  car¬ 
toons  (“Krazy  Kat.”  “Thimble 
Theatre,”  "Nancy,”  etc.),  serials 
( "Brick  Bradford."  “Secret 
Agent  X-9,”  “Bruce  Gentry,” 
etc.),  and  full-length  features 
("Blondie,”  “Joe  Palooka.”  “Li’l 
.\bner,”  etc.).  This.  I  believe, 
is  important. 

An  even  more  serious  over¬ 
sight  is  that  of  omitting  the  fea¬ 
tures  from  newsstand  comic 


Abner”  will  soon  be  telecast, 
and  “Howdy  Doody”  will  soon 
appear  in  a  comic  magazine. 

Probably  most  little-known  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  “Buck 
Rogers”  was  originally  adapted 
from  two  pulp-magazine  science- 
fiction  tales,  featuring  one,  An¬ 
thony  Rogers.  In  truth,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  entertainment 
media  on  one  another  present 
a  fascinating  study,  one  which 
has  yet  to  be  developed  suffi¬ 


ciently.  Compliments  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  however,  for  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

David  Pace  Wigra.xsky. 
1409  Manchester  Lane, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gridiron  Show  Set 

Troy,  N.  Y. — The  13th  an¬ 
nual  gridiron  dinner  of  the  Troy 
Newswriters  Association  will  be 
presented  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  at 
the  Hendrick  Hudson  Hotel 
here.  The  organization  of  35 
members  is  headed  by  Donald 
S.  MacNaughton,  a  deskman  on 
the  Troy  Times-Record. 


New  Air  Service 

Palestine,  Tex.  —  The  Pales¬ 
tine  Herald-Press  sells  copies  to 
the  Schaefer  Aviation  Service 
which  makes  delivery  by  air¬ 
plane  to  rural  subscribers  at 
$1.25  a  month,  25  cents  more 
than  the  regular  home-delivered 
rate. 

■ 

36th  Benefit  Show 

Los  Angeles — The  Examiner 
will  stage  its  36th  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  benefit  show  at  Shrine  Au¬ 
ditorium  Dec.  9.  Proceeds  will 
provide  Christmas  cheer  for 
underprivileged  children. 


IN  OUR  FAMILY 


magazines  which  have  been  ' 
serialized  by  the  movies.  In  [ 
addition  to  “Superman,”  Na-  ; 
tional  Comics  Publications  have  i 
furnished  “Batman  and  Robin”  j 
(which  enjoyed  a  three-year 
newspaper  syndication  during  j 
the  war),  “Hop  Harrigan,”  “The  ] 
Vigilante,”  and  “Congo  Bill.”  | 
Timely  Comics’  “Captain  Amer-  . 
ica,”  and  "Captain  Marvel”  i 
(also  to  appear  off  stage  in  the  I 
forthcoming  production,  “The  | 
CJood  Humor  Man”)  and  “Spy 
Smasher,”  both  of  Fawcett  Pub-  ' 
lications.  were  made  into  mo¬ 
tion  picture  serials.  Also  omit¬ 
ted  from  listings  was  the  CT- 
NYN  strip,  “Smilin’  Jack,”  a 
movie  serial  of  some  years  ago. 

Indeed  many  features  from 
comic  books  have  gone  on  to 
appear  on  the  newspaper  comic- 
strip  page.  “Superman,”  “Won¬ 
der  Woman.”  “Archie,”  “Pogo 
Possum,”  and  “Funnyman”  are 
but  a  few.  There  are  many 
popular  fiction  characters  who 
have  appeared  in  so  many  me¬ 
diums  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  they  belong  to  any 
one.  "Hopalong  Cassidy,”  “The 
Lone  Ranger,”  “Captain  Mid¬ 
night,”  “The  Shadow,”  and  “The 
Green  Hornet”  are  among  the 
most  prominent.  ' 

Regarding  books  made  into  , 
comic  strips  (such  as  “Tarzan”), 

I  believe  this  was  once  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  by  Booth  I 
Tarkington  with  his  “Penrod.”  ; 
One  must  not  neglect  the  influ-  i 
ence  of  radio,  as  witness  the  ! 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  radio 
program,  adapted  from  the  i 
comic  strip,  and  the  “Jack 
•Armstrong’’  show,  only  recently  i 
made  into  both  a  comic  strip  I 
and  a  comic  book.  One  must  ■ 
likewise  anticipate  video.  “Li’l 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

J-Students  Learn  Job 
On  the  Job  at  Antioch 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


{Third  of  a  series) 

The  journalism  schools  have 
swiped  a  word  from  the  medics. 

The  word  is  “intern,”  and  the 
J-schools  are  using  it  for  want 
of  a  better. 

It  refers  to  the  student  who 
hetakes  himself  into  the  field  at 
a  certain  period  in  his  training 
for  a  kind  of  experience  which 
is  not  available  on  the  campus — 
actual  on-the  job  practice. 

He  works  part  or  full  time,  for 
pay  or  for  free,  in  an  editorial 
or  advertising  department  or 
whatever,  depending  on  his  area 
of  specialization  and  method  of 
the  particular  school. 

He  sees  from  a  better  point  of 
vantage  than  the  classroom  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  ’round. 

At  first  glance  this  might 
seem  to  be  an  admission  by  the 
schools  of  something  many  an 
•editor  has  insisted — that  you 
ean  t  teach  journalism  in  college. 

Increases  Capacity 

But  purpose  of  the  internship 
is  something  more  than  mere  ac¬ 
quisition  of  experience.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  once  he  has  graduated  into 
the  field,  will  get  nothing  else 
•but.  The  J-schools  can’t  afford 
college  time  for  something  the 
student  will  get  in  imlimited 
measure  elsewhere. 

Chief  purpose  served  by  the 
internship  is  to  give  reality  and 
meaning,  to  point  up  application 
of  J-school  training  while  that 
training  is  in  progress. 

Experience  on  the  job  in¬ 
creases  capacity  and  creates  re¬ 
ceptivity  for  instruction  in  the 
classroom  and  laboratory. 

Nowhere  is  the  closening  rela 
tionship  between  newspapers 
and  J-schools  shown  more  strik¬ 
ingly  than  in  the  growing  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  two  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence. 

As  with  everything  else  done 
by  the  J-schools,  however,  the 
widest  variation  exists  in  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Actually  the  internship  plan  is 
about  mid-way  along  a  scale  of 
practices  that  range  from  the 
sending  of  student  crews  to  pro¬ 
duce  single  editions  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  to  the  half-time- 
on-the-job  cooperative  plan  of 
Antioch  college  ...  of  which 
more  later. 

Some  of  the  schools  have 
working  arrangements  with 
newspapers  in  their  areas  for 
part-time  student  employment. 

In  many  states,  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  discloses,  publisher 
groups  have  worked  out  exten¬ 
sive  summer  vacation  employ¬ 
ment  plans.  Typical  of  such  is 
the  program  announced  about  a 
year  ago  by  57  Michigan  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  publishers  were  glad  to 
go  along  with  the  plan,  they 
said,  because  the  students 
earned  their  keep. 

In  some  states  newspaper  em¬ 


ployers  cooperate  in  an  intern 
ship  program  during  the  regular 
school  year.  The  student  leaves 
the  campus  for  the  period  of  his 
internship,  drawing  regular  col¬ 
lege  credit  for  the  experience. 

One  college  ,at  least,  requires 
12  weeks  of  fulltime  internship 
in  place  of  school  attendance 
during  a  regular  semester.  The 
student  receives  the  same  col¬ 
lege  credit  as  though  he  were 
carrying  a  full  program  of 
studies 

Total  effect  of  all  this  is  to 
make  the  press  itself  a  kind  of 
down-town  campus  for  the  J- 
schools,  and  the  journalism  un¬ 
dergraduate  has  become  a  fix¬ 
ture  around  many  an  editorial 
or  advertising  department. 

The  Antioch  Plan 

When  it  comes  to  fullest  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  working  press  for 
training  of  students  in  journal¬ 
ism,  however,  Antioch  College, 
at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  tops 
the  list. 

To  describe  the  Antioch  plan 
we  hand  over  the  column  at  this 
point  to  Richard  M.  Parres,  An¬ 
tioch  “co-op”  student  working  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

From  here  on  it’s  Mr.  Parres: 

“What  education  have  you 
had?” 

“I  received  my  A.B.  degree  in 
political  science  earlier  this 
month.” 

“And  your  experience?” 

“I  worked  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  for  six  months; 
spent  nine  months  with  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News  and  Sun; 
worked  for  the  United  Press, 
Cleveland,  as  a  ‘pony’  editor; 
and  did  publicity  for  Springfield, 
Ohio’s  Community  Chest  drive.” 

Sound  like  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  dream?  Not  at  all.  This  is 
actually  part  of  the  job  experi¬ 
ence  a  man  now  a  U.  P.  Bureau 
Chief  gained  while  working  for 
his  degree  under  the  work-study 
co-op  plan  at  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Under  Antioch’s  experiment  in 
progressive  education,  all  stu¬ 
dents  spend  six  months  of  each 
year  working  as  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  for  at  least  four  of  the 
five  years  it  takes  to  earn  a  de¬ 
gree.  Two  students  cooperate 
in  keeping  one  job  filled  for  a 
year.  While  one  is  working,  the 
other  studies,  and  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  every  three  months  they 
trade  places.  Hence  the  term 
“CO  op.” 

Field  Specialization 

Antioch’s  basic  purpose  is  to 
give  the  student  a  well-balanced 
liberal  education,  along  with 
field  specialization  through  work 
in  the  field  as  well  as  academic 
study. 

Journalism  majors  at  Antioch 
believe  that  experience  in  the 
newspaper  world  itself,  under 
the  influence  of  working  editors. 


12-Letter  Man 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Special 
identification  of  an  Oakland 
Post  •  Enquirer  photographer 
was  provided  the  90,000  spec¬ 
tators  and  the  television  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  California-Stanford 
football  game. 

Howard  Robbins,  camera¬ 
man,  appeared  in  a  white 
sweater  bearing  the  news¬ 
paper's  name  in  block  letters. 
The  word  "Post"  was  in  six- 
inch  letters  and  “Enquirer"  in 
three-inch  letters. 


can  most  effectively  teach  the 
practices  and  policies  of  journal¬ 
ism.  These  jobs  are  held  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  older  and 
more  experienced  men,  and  the 
students  who  stick  to  journalism 
and  finally  graduate  are  compe¬ 
tent,  well-educated  workers. 
Very  often,  new  graduates  of 
Antioch  have  permanent  jobs 
waiting  for  them  at  papers 
where  they  have  been  co-ops. 

The  co-op  plan  also  serves  as 
an  excellent  vocational  guide.  In 
the  final  analysis,  only  actual 
work  on  a  newspaper  can  show 
the  embryonic  journalist  wheth¬ 
er  his  love  of  the  field  is 
romantic  fiction  or  the  real 
thing.  In  fact,  all  but  the  most 
exceptionally  qualified  journal¬ 
ism  majors  start  their  newspa¬ 
per  careers  as  copy  boys  or  girls, 
where  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  workings  of  all 
the  various  departments. 

There  is  no  set  sequence  of 
jobs  for  journalism  majors. 
From  being  a  copy  boy  on  a 
large  paper,  the  Antiochian  who 
has  definitely  set  his  sights  on  a 
career  in  newspaper  work  may 
go  on  to  being  one-half  of  the 
personnel  of  a  small  weekly  or 
try  his  hand  at  writing  local 
news  for  a  radio  station.  Often 
co-ops  who  prove  to  be  wasting 
their  talents  on  the  job  they 
were  originally  hired  to  do  are 
given  promotions.  Two  co-ops 
went  to  the  Toledo  Blade  as 
copy  boys  recently.  When  they 
finally  left  to  return  to  school, 
one  was  a  cub  reporter  and  the 
other  was  selling  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

( Next — What  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  study.) 


Russians  Put 
Pravda  Picture 
On  a  Stamp 

By  Ernest  A.  Eehr. 

Stamps  News  Editor, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

A  pair  of  Russians  reading  a 
copy  of  Pravda  is  featured  on 
a  one-rubel  postage  stamp  is- 
sued  last  month  by  the  Soviet 
to  commemorate  the  Day  of  the 
Bolshevist  Press.  Another  stamp 
features  a  table  covered  with 
Communist  publications. 

This  is  only  the  second  time 
in  more  than  a  century  that  a 
newspaper  has  been  used  as  a 
postage  stamp  design,  although 
newspapers  and  their  founders 
have  been  honored  on  previous 
occasions.  In  1943,  Slovakia 
featured  a  type  slug  against  the 
background  of  a  newspaper 
page. 

The  United  States  honored 
Joseph  Pulitzer  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  press;  Argentina 
issued  a  five-centavo  stamp  in 
1942,  to  honor  Jose  C.  Paz, 
founder  of  La  Prensa;  Cuba  is¬ 
sued  two  stamps  earlier  this 
year  to  commemorate  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  Cienfilegos,  and 
Panama  overprinted  one  of  its 
regular  airmail  stamps  on  lart 
Jan.  18,  in  honor  of  Jose  Ga¬ 
briel  Ouque,  founder  of  Pana¬ 
ma’s  foremost  newspaper. 

Czechoslovakia  issued  a 
whole  series  of  stamps  in  1943, 
upon  which  is  shown  a  carrier 
delivering  copies  of  local  news¬ 
papers.  and  in  1939,  Germany 
used  this  same  theme  for  one 
of  its  stamps,  except  that  the 
boy  is  shown  striding  across 
the  top  of  the  globe,  apparently 
with  latest  Nazi  propaganda  re¬ 
ports! 

Newspapermen  have  been 
portrayed  on  the  postage  stamps 
of  numerous  postage  stamps  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  but  this  tribute  was 
due  to  their  fame  in  fields  other 
than  journalism  so  they  cannot 
be  rightly  included  in  this  list 
Notable  among  them  are  Henry 
Morton  Stanley,  portrayed  on 
a  whole  set  of  stamps  issued 
by  the  Congo  in  1928.  and 
James  David  Bourchier,  Balkan 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  on  a  1921  Bulgarian  set 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SPEECH-WRITER 

WITH  ADMINISTRATIVE  ABILITY 

Large  Cleveland  (O.)  corporation  organizing  speakers  and 
tours  operation  has  opportunity  for  speech-writer  to  (1) 
collaborate  in  writing  speeches  for  top  executives  and  (2) 
produce  speakers’  visual  aids.  Coliege  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper,  magazine  or  public  relations  work 
essential.  Must  be  capable  researcher  with  ability  to  express 
facts,  figures  and  policies  in  clear  and  convincing  language. 
Should  be  able  to  assume  in  due  course  administration  and 
promotion  of  speakers  and  tours  department.  Age  bracket 
30  to  40.  Send  brief  biography  with  application.  Our 
people  know  about  this  advertisement.  Box  4686,  E  &  P- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  3, 


1^,  f  fi 

■  ?"''***  - 


“I  read  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  up-to-the  minute  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Fomth  Estate, 


SAYS  FRANK  J.  LEISS,  MEDIA  DIRECTOR,  PECK  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  INC 


i  first  started  reading  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  back 


in  1924.  While  glancing  through  a  copy  I  became 
interested,  and  have  been  reading  it  ever  since.  I 
read  E  &  P  for  changes  in  personnel,  for  newspaper 
amalgamations,  and  for  stories  on  innovations.  I 
go  pretty  thoroughly  through  the  book  and  my  first 
move,  after  reading  about  a  development  in  E  &  P, 
would  be  to  get  the  reps  in  to  discuss  it.  My  Number 


One  reason  for  rea  ding  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is 


that  I  may  be  as  informed  as  nearly  as  possi!>le  about 


FRANK  LEISS,  as  Media  Director  at  Peck  Advertising, 
gives  the  green  light  to  the  expenditure  of  several  millions 
in  newspaper  space  for  sucli  noteworthy  clients  as  Howard 
Clotlies,  Premier  Foods,  "Old  Dutch”  Coffee.  Schenley 
Distillers,  etc. 


■to-tlie-minute  event.s  that  are  goin; 


Fourth  Estate. 


to  Hell  Big-Money  Newspaper  Buyers 


VITAL  STATISTICS  .  .  .  Last  ye 

within  this  group  that  E  &  P  is  read 
way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  <S  publisher  for  December 


AKRON 

,  OHIO 

1949 

1948 

lieacon  Joumal-e. . . 

2,179,1.32 

2,246,639 

§Beacon  Journal-S. 

586,598 

618,328 

Grand  Total . 

2,765,7.30 

2,864,967 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

Knickhkr  Xews-e.. . 

1,216,142 

1,347,967 

Times  Urion-m .... 

720,495 

861,354 

♦Times  I'nion-S. . . . 

.542,643 

545,726 

Grand  Total. .  ,  . 

2,479.280 

2.755.047 

ALBUOUEROUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-ni . 

820, .581 

797,762 

joumal-S . 

216,.520 

197,398 

Tribune-e . 

794,675 

750,284 

('»rand  Total . 

1.831,776 

1,745,444 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m . 

999,200 

1,065,323 

*Constitiition-S.  .  .  . 

700,197 

729,486 

Joumal-e . 

1,. 592 ,677 

1,478,514 

tJoumal-.S . 

804,317 

875,619 

Grand  Total . 

4,096,391 

4,148,942 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

♦American-S . 

652, a36 

634,955 

Xcws- Post-e . 

1,. 3.51  ,,504 

1,485,179 

Sun-m . 

1,138,205 

1,171,924 

Sun-e . 

2,090.,VI9 

2.152,843 

tSun-S . 

1,156,051 

1,180,010 

Grand  Total . 

6,388,:105 

6,624,911 

October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records) 


Joumal-m. 
Herald-e .  . 

!^«  s-e.  .  . 
Xews-S.  .  . 


DAYTON,  OHIO 
1949 


1949  1948 

1,218,644  1,2<»6,!)75 

.  1,770,986 

l,n88,.51.’i  1,906.544 


3,861, .519  .5,4,57,269 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1949  1948 

Xews-e .  1,.524,495  1,684,481 

Star-m .  1,742,0.57  1,671,577 

tStar-S  .  9.56,676  908,441 

Times-e .  1.027,250  1,179,392 

Times-» .  3.32.0S0  352,917 


Rocky  Xews-m. 

8,5:1  ,o:i5 

7.50,714 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S 

276,768 

258,729 

Tinier  1  nion-iii  .  . 

.  1,20:1,417 

1 ,278,202 

Post-e . 

1,627,836 

1,477,924 

§Times  t'nion-S. . , 

.548,442 

471,646 

Post-S . 

.569,992 

5:13,362 

Joiimal-e . 

951,779 

9.56,418 

Grand  Total . 

3., 327,631 

3,020,729 

(Vrantl  Total  ... 

2,703,638 

2,706,266 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

KeKister-m .  646,688  663,3*1 

Tril>uiie-e .  884.566  955,686 

tRejdster-S .  668,575  681,583 

Grand  Total .  2,199.829  2,300,600 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

I-ree  Press-Ill .  1,297,818  1,219,.359 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jeraev  loiimal-e. . . .  813,1.33  .870,880 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note! .  940,070  1,191,964 

XoTB:  Tribune  (el  sold  in  coniliination 
with  llemocrat  (ml.  Linage  of  one  eilition. 
Tribune  (el  onlv  is  shown 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tinies-e .  470,444  458,980 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,048,207  1,2.59,456 

Press-S .  274,834  . 

Sun-m .  384,822  380,563 

Grand  3'otal .  1,707,86.3  1,640,019 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 


■Vge-HeraUl-m 

Xews-e . 

tNews  &  Age 
Herald-S. .  . 
Post-e . 


858,155  992,983 

1,327,243  1,. 524,493 


{Free  I’ress-S . 

488,131 

512,195 

Jounial-m . 

606,927 

729,726 

Xews-e . 

2,209,165 

2,232,898 

Joumal-S . 

312,8,54 

375,071 

tNews-S . 

1,028,253 

1,101,052 

Xewi-Sentinel-e. .  .  . 

77;t  tJ72 

921.898 

Times-e . 

1,290,768 

1,295,768 

Xews-Sentinel-S. . . 

325,964 

:199,328 

*Times-S . 

.583,522 

617,557 

— 

— 

Grand  Total . 

2,019,717 

2,426,023 

Orand  Total . 

6,897,657 

6,978,829 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

iCxamiiier-e . 

1  ,,565,365 

1,511,848 

1  ferald-e . 

870,942 

932,081 

*Exaniiner-S . 

1,099,627 

933,676 

News-Tribiine-m .  . . 

,569,849 

628,785 

Times-m . 

2,15:1,484 

1,870,089 

Xews-Tribune-S. . . . 

497,2.38 

515,574 

tTimes-S . 

1,29.3,646 

1 ,039,3.50 

— 

— 

l£eraId-Exprtss-e. . , 

1,. 300,, 333 

1,295,441 

(rrand  Total . 

1.9.38,029 

2,076.440 

Xews-d . 

1,(XX),:141 

877,482 

EL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Mirror-e . 

824,813 

328,582 

Times-m . 

!X)5,330 

880,251 

— 

.  - 

5Times-S . 

448,446 

389,493 

(irand  Total . 

,  9,246,609 

7.8.56,468 

G.rand  Total . 

BOSTON 

.\nierican-e . 

Record-m . 

‘Advertisers . 

Globe-e . 

Glol>e-ni . 

Globe-S . 

Herald  -m . 

tllerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

jPost-S . 


.3,.5I2,449 
,  MASS. 
7.55,.5.56 
799,713 
428,737 
1,. 301, 023 
1,012,8,84 
I  ,(XK1,.335 
1,427,462 
1,1.33,788 
1.979,016 
902,222 
4.37,321 


625,973 

671,9.30 

434,029 

1,360,028 

1,124,487 

915,044 

1,48.1,626 

1,103,882 

1,9.31,414 

9.33,512 

4.56,259 


<>andToUl .  11,178,077  11,012,184 

Xote:  Glolie  (e)  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
.\merican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
other  morning  Record  or  Sunday  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  780,755  9.37.375 

♦Courier  Expres,s-S.  951,900  889,644 

News-e .  2,121,862  2,096,197 

Grand  Total .  .3,854,517  3,92.1,216 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier(see  Note) .  .  1,110,104  1,119,014 

XoTB:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,432,7.T3  2,558,128 

Tribune-S .  1,610,182  1,744,724 

tDaily  News-e .  1,716,398  1,909,212 


Herakl-.American-e  980,957  1,182,777 
•Herald-.American-S  501,649  .566.2.32 

Sun-Times-d .  1,091,002  1,212,.547 


Grand  Toul .  8,692,269  9, 52.3, 6:14 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  999,.356  1,099,4.36 

t*Enquirer-S .  1,383,^55  1,184,715 

Post-e .  1,310,743  1,. 528,466 

Times-.Star-e .  1,4.34,507  1,664,298 

Grand  Total .  5,128,461  5,476,915 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m _  1.3.T3,624  1,422,405 

t*Plain  Dealer  s ...  1 ,485,9.50  1 ,528,.500 

News-e .  841,727  918,238 

Press-e .  2,126,,584  2,13.5,885 

Grand  ToUl .  5,787,885  6,005,028 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Dispatch-e .  l.,570.21.3  i.624,.568 


Di^atch-S 
Citizen-e .  . 
Citizen-.S. . 


968.044  991,003 

646,215  707,459 

338,835  ,341,1.59 


Ohio  State  Joumal-m  517,518  5M,907 


Grand  Total .  4,120,693  4,302,821 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,777,278  1,724,931 

tNews-S .  828,325  9!5.3.676 

Times-Herald-e  .  .  .  2,073,737  2,069,108 

Times-Herald-S _  747,108  881,691 


Herald-Post-e .  965,212  956,187 

Grand  Total .  2,318,988  2,228  931 

ERIE,  PA. 

Di.spatch-Herald-d..  746,129  800,775 

5I>ispatch-Herald-S.  431, .500  4.36,.844 

Tiraes-e .  1,082.246  1,. 32.5.760 

Times-S .  240,691  . 

Grand  Total .  2,.500,.566  2„563  379 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,221,674  1,313,678 

Press-e .  1, 249,7.5:1  1.267,514 

Courier  &  Press-S . .  560,271  .576,879 

Grand  Total .  3,631,698  3.1.58.071 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m..  752,7.58  818,1.36 

SJoumat  Gazette-S.  667,724  699,608 

News  Sentinel-e _  1..579,601  1„510,086 

Grand  Total .  3,000,083  .3,027,830 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
Star-Telegram-m.  .  .  674,382  625,825 

-Star-Telegram-e _  1,330,688  l,275,,501 

Star-Telegram-S....  1,834,871  .5.3.5,989 

Pres.s-e .  792,051  83.3,780 

Grand  Total .  4,1.31,992  3,271,095 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,216,487  1,192.720 

Bee-S .  482,048  .5.38,2.39 

Grand  Total .  1,698..A35  1,7.30,9.59 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,157,489  1,. 528.64.3 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (See  note)  614,715  667,855 

XoTB:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  eilition. 
Post  Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,149,.545  1,.328,121 

jPatriot-Xews-S. . . .  2.34,004  . 

Grand  ToUl .  1.381,.549  1,:128,121 

XoTB:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m).  Patriot-News 
(S)  6rst  edition  Sept.  18,  1949. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m .  6.57,762  757,249 

}Courant-S .  712,614  6.34,505 

Times-e .  1,862,809  1,808,410 

Grand  Total .  3,2.3.3,185  3,200,164 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Xa.ssau  Review  & 

SUr-e .  660,698  6.56,446 

Xew.sday-e  (Suffolk 

Ed.) .  m9,265  7.33,ar4 

Newrsday-e  (Nassau 

Ed.) .  1,440,683  1,219,478 

Grand  Total .  .3,050,646  2,609,798 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e  722,283  748,0.39 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  1.970,.507  2,202..305 

Chronicle-S .  966,983  941,743 

Post-m .  1,358,885  1.. 570,480 

5Post-S .  714,903  759,820 

Pres.s-e .  832,547  1,020,5.36 


5,426,448  .5,629,406  Grand  Total .  5,843,825  6,494,884 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 

IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK" 
and  PARADE,  OCTOBER,  1949 

♦■‘.AMKRIC.AN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
101,3.34  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  46,102  lines  is  includeil  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  .Albany 
Times  Union,  .Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  .American,  Boston  .Advertiser,  Chicago 
Heralil- .American,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  X'ew 
A’ork  Joumal-.American,  Pittsburgh  .Sun- 
Telegraph,  San  .Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
Herald- .American,  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

♦“AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
100,734  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  46,102  lines  in  Detroit  Times. 

♦“.AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

101.334  lines  included  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express,  Cleveland  IMain  Dealer,  Afiami 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

♦“.AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

107.834  li  'es  in  the  Portland  flregonian. 

•“.AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

99.334  lines  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦".AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

109.834  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  45,465  lines  in  the  lais  .Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  Frandsu  Examiner. 

♦“AMERICAN  W  ^KLY”  Linage 

107.834  lines  and  “CO.viIC  WEEKLY” 
I.inage  45,465  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
I  ntelligencer. 

f'TinS  WEEK”  Linage  69,971  lines 
includeil  in  the  hgures  of  the  following 
papers:  .Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Bimiingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  .Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Miami  News,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Minneaimlis  Tribune,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  ITovidence  Journal,  Rochester 
Democrat  ft  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Glolie 
l>emocrat,  Washington  Star. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  72,166  lines  in 
the  I,os  .'Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Portland  Journal. 

}“P.AR.ADE”  Linage  44,777  lines  is  in- 
cludeil  in  the  .Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  .Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Rocky 
Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso 
Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Harrisburg  Patriot  News, 
Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Newark  Star- 
Ivcdgen  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 
Syracuse  Herald- .American,  Washington 
Post.  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngstown  A'indica- 
tor  Telegram. 

§“P.AR.ADE”  Linage  37,874  lines  in  the 
Hartford  Courant. 

§“PAR.ADE”  Linage  6.5,121  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

|“P.AR.ADE”  Linage  4.3,795  lines  in  the 
St.  laiuis  I’ost  Dispatch. 

5“P.AR.ADK“  Linage  6,903  lines  in  the 
Toledo  Blaile. 

#“.SPLIT-RUN”  Linage — New  York 
News  (m)  446,665  lines;  (S)  297,852  lines. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY 
1949 

Courier  Journal-m  1,513.497  J, 

Courier  Joumal-S  782 :190  '| 

I'imes-e .  1,586.814  1,1 

Grand  Total  3,882  721  1  ( 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.  ' 

Commerc  l  .Appeal-m  1.. 573. 120  IJ 

tCommerc'l  .Appeal-S  826,970  '( 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,047,424  1,1 

Grand  Total  3,447.514  a. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,972,;104  1< 

*Hcrald-S .  928,8.54  I’i 

News-e .  968,655  l’( 

tNews-S  .  362,210 

Grand  Total..  4,232  02.3  4i 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  752.023  j 

*Sentinel-,S .  471,977  l 

Joumal-e .  2,623, .528  2  7 

tJoiimal-S .  1,283,558  l’,' 

Grand  Total .  5,1.31,086  5  4 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-  m .  1,122,767  1 1 

Star-e .  1,739, ,340  I  S 

tTribune-S .  943,989  ij 

Grand  Total .  3,806,096  4  0 

4  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Hee-e .  802,699  7 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star-e . 

Standard-S . . . . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Pres.se-e .... 
La  Patrie-e. . . . 
La  Patrie-S. . ,  . 
Herald-e . 


1,886,594  li 
176,757  1 

766,438  ; 

2,179,150  1,; 
264,854  2 

278,101  2 

255,922  2 


Grand  Total .  5,807,816  5,07801’ 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  788,607  821 0» 

Star-m .  773,889  821 '>11 

Star-S .  26:1,862  288,671 

Grand  Total .  1,826,358  1,910011 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1.272,903  1,241, .103 

Tennessean-m  .  .  1.270,706  1,271,351 

Tennessean-S .  827,944  670,728 

Grand  3'otal  3, 371, .553  3,183,:i»3 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-m  .  395,359  426,966 

Register-e .  1,41X1.578  1,42.3,441 

Register-S .  388,720  338,573 

Grand  I'otal  2,184,657  2,188,060 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
I'imes-Picayune-m.  1.999,547  1,975,750 
Times- Picayune  ft 

•States-S .  1X12,406  974,968 

Item-e .  1,2:13,.578  1,234,46.' 

States-e .  !X)2,169  1.061,227 

Grand  Total  .  5,157,700  5,246,428 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tiiues-m .  1,614,769  l,«792’5i 

Times-S .  1,962,912  1,911,063 

Herald  Tribune-m  950,846  1.0M,571 
tHerald  Tribune-S. .  1.141,001  1,244,966 

)■  News-m .  2,015,946  1,969,163 

fNews-S .  1.. 305,821  l,330,ir 

Mirror-m .  7.30,289  600.061 

Mirror-S .  .3,57,423  360267 

Journal  .American-e.  1,022,4.38  1,068,591 
♦Journal  .American-S  542,201  552,586 

Post  Home  News-e.  1,028,:302  996,710 

I’ost  Home  News-S  178,114  163,009 

Sun-e .  880,668  1,053,129 

World  Telegram-e  .  1,023,527  l.H'.RO 

ICagle-e  . .  786,820  766202 

Eagle-S. .  276,892  311.915 

Grand  Total  15.817,969  18,190205 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,102,870  l,218.i61 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e  767,132  978,® 

Tribune-e  I. ,55.5, 081  1.588.036 

Tribune-S.  .  .  .  .596, .552  640,693 

Grand  Total  2,918,765  3,207581 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. .  „ 
Gklahoman-m  871.774  925,^. 

Oklahoman- S  .541.772  SW.dj 

3'imes-e .  930,.526  994,361 

Grand  Total  2.344.072  2,463221 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald  tSet 

note) .  .  ,.  1.122,728  l.OM.W 

World-Herald-S  .  .  688,978  659,011 

Griinillotal  1,811.706  l.’51,lll 

NoTK:  World-llerald  sold  in  comlsmiw 
(ill)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one  eintiix 
(e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 
Star-News-e  ..  795,056  844,Jj^^^ 

•Star-News-S .  .357,783  428,0» 

Indei>en<ient*m.  .  764,488 

Independent-S.  .  .  . . ;; 

Orand  Total  2,210,856  1,274,4" 
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PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

1949  1948 

Times-e . Ao, 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

lournal-e .  l,24!t,B()« 

JoHJSal-Star-S .  551,!»47  ,W.i,867 

Star-m  (See  note) .  . 

Grand  Total .  1,801,.W.1  1,818, <166 

Noth:  Peoria  Star  (ni)  linaxe  i>  Name  as 

■’““r™' ^*Ph”i^JdELPHIA,  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin-e..  2,253,4!>ti  2,160,448 

t*^letin-vS .  588,337  6110,969 

Inquirer-m  .  1,966,501  1,970,193 

nquirer-S .  1,469,938  1,312,960 

XeWs-e .  483,291  471,700 

Grand  Total .  6,761,563  6,.V16,265 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m .  , . .  827,318  870,948 

IPost-Oazette-S. , . .  277,309  . 

Press.< .  1,462,211  1,745,296 

+p«ss-S .  7.Vl,a33  896,285 

Sun-Telegraph-e. . , .  1,030,181  1,178,677 

•Sun-Telegraph-S .  .  629,452  759,757 

Grand  Total .  4,979,504  .‘>,450,963 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,276,366  1,418,030 

♦Oregonian-S .  728,482  742,870 

Joumal-e .  1,250,4.57  1,313,958 

tJoumal-S .  442,651  463,075 

Grand  Total .  3,697,9.56  3.937,933 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Uulletin< .  1,76.5,990  1,7.38,125 

Joumal-m .  710, .51.5  681,39.5 

tJoumal-S .  702,001  607,247 

Grand  Total .  3,178, 5(K)  3,026,767 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Lolger-e. .  . .  681,7.56  66.5,989 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note) _  1,1.50,278  1,164,8.56 

Eagle.S .  274,173  279,082 


Grand  Total .  1,424,451  1,443,9.38 

XoTB:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  etiition,  Eagle 
(e)  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

XewsLeader.e .  1,469,8.59  1,490,671 

Times-Dispatch-m. .  1,132,236  1,177, .587 

Times-l)i.spatch-S. .  841,387  769,791 


Grand  Total. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIP. 


Union-m 

Union.S . 

Bee^e . 

Grand  Total. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

1949 

1948 

Chronicle-m  .... 

1049 

1»4S 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  .  , 

•396.174 

3,84,433 

l,(»oo,:<08 

9o<  ,520 

Port  Chester  Itein-e. 

66.3,497 

689,526 

tChronicle-%S . 

634,635 

627,788 

Tarr>town  News-e  . 

426,679 

.373,411 

Examiner*!?! . 

1,1.58,.50.3 

1,260,176 

^'onkers  Herald 

♦Examiner-S . 

.808,667 

826,162 

Statesman-c  .... 

680,974 

726,210 

CalUBulletin*e . . . 

842,178 

902,886 

White  Plains 

Xews-e . 

889,198 

904,430 

Dispatch-e  . 

991,428 

1,021,521 

Grand  Total  . 

5,369,089 

5,.508,962 

(Vrand  Total  . 

5,476,106 

5,485,977 

SCHENECTADY,  N. 

Y. 

WICHITA 

KANSAS 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1949  1948 

Telegram.s .  508,565  482,219 

Telegram-m .  1,007,346  1,128,781 

Gazette  It  Post-e  .  1,174,454  1,218,975 


G.azette-in . , . , 
I'nion  Star-e, 


1,124,858  1,251,6.38 
1,039,591  l.a35,354 


Grand  Total.  2,164,449  2,286,992 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  683 ,859  7 1 1 ,663 

Scrantonian-S .  299,108  .337,773 

Times-e .  1,175,053  1,222,281 

Grand  Total .  2,158,020  2,271,717 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  992,7.59  948,705 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  651,883  .583,7.58 

Tiraes-e .  1,605,522  1,526,243 

Times-S .  .570,316  590,393 


Keacon-e 
Heacon-S. 
Kagle-m. . 
ICagle-e.  . 
§l')agle-.S. 


1,098,7.50 

489,723 

817,817 

811,120 

440,653 


t, 167,006 
614,770 
845,689 
901,707 
459,945 


Grand  Total .  2,690,365  2,829,975 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,056,142  1,323,616 

§Vindicater  Tele- 

gram-S .  458,391  584,366 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Grand  Total .  3,658,063  3,989,117  Grand  Total .  1,514,533  1,907,98 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Enquirer  and  Xews-e  298,9.56  284,2.56  Dispatch-e .  1,024,674  1,096. .508 

Enquirer  and  Xews-S  917,000  941,976  .\rgus-e .  986,538  1,106,154 


Grand  Total .  3,820,480  3,649,099 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e .  .  M2,834  874,172 

Jotimal-S .  311,619  357,228 

Grand  Total .  1,154,453  1,231,400 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,. 326,639  1,. 357 ,.335 

Tribune-S .  515,116  5.34,963 


Grand  Total .  3,443,482  3,438,049 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m .  666,091  702,373 

Times-S .  328,333  330,320 

WorW-Xews-e .  697,724  727,847 


Grand  Toul .  1,692,148  1,760,.540 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .....  1 .408,84 1  1 ,427,558 

fDemocrat  Sc 

Chronkle-S .  849,226  840,068 

Times-Union-e .  1,611,412  1,666,748 

Grand  ToUl .  3.889,479  3,934,374 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e.  1,351,002  1,318,742 

S*ar-m .  ^  913,561  914,224 

SOtr-S .  468.340  488,851 


Express-m .  1,078  744 

Express-S .  713,776 

.  1,4.36,113 

i«*>t-e  .  1,19,3.420 

Light-S .  614,989 

Grand  Total .  5,037,042  4,860.046 

,  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

J^nion-m .  1,007,288  1,166,882 

Union-S  .  629,634  - 

Tnbune-Sun-e .  1,397,491 

Joumal-e .  674,357 

Grtand  Total 


Grand  Total .  1,841,755  1,892,298 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m .  708,168  779,222 

tSimkesman- 

Review-S .  621,310  676,.599 

Chronicle-e .  1,015,165  l,a31.198 


Grand  Total .  2 ,344 .64.3  2 .487  01 9 

SYRACIISF  N  Y 

Ilerald-Joumal-e...  1,737’9.57'  1,715,269 
5 ♦Herald  .\merican--S  748,083  7a3,396 

Post  Standard-m. . .  8.37,903  711,167 

Post  Standard-S. . . .  .364,764  41.3,776 


Grand  Total  1,21.5,956  1,226,232 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  1,2.3.5,710  l.‘207,822 

Oemocrat-e .  827,442  751,870 

Hemocrat-S .  ,393,918  410,060 

Grand  Total .  2,457,070  2,369,752 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,894,480  1,938,440 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e  .  1,2.31,244  1,2.34,730 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,. 344,632  1,277,743 

Star-e .  1,458,938  1,401,275 

•Star-S .  1,081,743  985,912 

Grand  Total  .3,885,313  3,666,930 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e  812,2.31  774,102 

W'is.  State  Joumal-m  843,024  791,-385 

Wis.  .State  Journal  s  425.733  328,398 


Grand  Total .  2,011,212  2,202,662 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  514,906  .5.52.846 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 

Reporter-Xews-m .  568,.372  616,266 

Reporter-Xews-e.  57.3,.552  .590,296 

Reporter-X'ews-S  304,542  268,688 


Grand  Total .  3,688,707  3,543,608 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Xews-Tribune-e. . . .  1,209,1.59  1,009,650 

News-Tribune-S _  469,288  .370,.560 

Times-e .  596,606 

Grand  Total .  1,678,447  1,976,816 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m .  1,209,029  604,147 

Blade-e .  1,792,090  1,816,102 

§Blade-S .  766,062  769,435 


Grand  Total .  2,080,988  1,893,885 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 
Herald-Tinies-e .  .  .  ti26,21.3  667,604 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  863,898  876,120 

Standard-Times-S.  .  237,882  189,952 


Grand  Total .  1,101,780  1,066,072 

"P.VR.AUE”  Linage  44,612  lines  in  the 
Standar<l-Times  (S). 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 

Browtisville  Herald-e  259,014  331,562 


Grand  Total .  2,7.32,9a3  2,721,617 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m.  816,463  822,260 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  664,995  64.3,532 

Post-Dispatch-e. ...  1 .651 ,245  1 .778,256 
IPwt-Dispatch-S. , .  1,146,673  1,090,991 

btar-Times-e .  1,102,270  1,158,215 

Grand  Toul .  5,401,646  5,49.3,254 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

IhoneerPress-m....  1,073,562  1,119,47.3 
jPioneer  Press-S. . . .  929,400  961 ,6.54 

Ouplnch-e .  1,370,578  1„507,761 


Grand  ToUl  .  .  3,767,181  3,189,684 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m....  1,1.30,827  1,088,871 

Telegram-e .  1,792,.561  1,671,801 

Star-e .  2,248,617  g.064,4,59 

Star-w .  14.3,9,38  147,726 

Grand  Total .  5,315,943  4,972,857 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e...  1,267,615  1,129,873 
Times-.\dverti.ser-S.  228,317  225,502 

Trentonian-m .  449,307  . 

Grand  Total .  1,945,239  1,355,375 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  .  1,116,391  1,159,837 

XoTR:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
eclition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


Brownsville  Herald-S 
Harlingen  Star-ni.. . 

1  larlingen  Star-S .  .  . 
Mc.Allen  Monitor-e. 
Mc.Mlen  Monitor-S. 


181,400 

359,772 

220,094 

387,114 

208,138 


161,4.34 

381,804 

219,618 

315,056 

252,882 


Grand  Total. . 

1,446,466 

1,475,250 

BIG 

SPRING 

Herald-e . 

276,682 

.341,334 

I  lerald-S . 

417,830 

175,490 

Grand  Total. 

694,512 

516,824 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

1,091,748 

l,a22,182 

Times-e . 

1,092..560 

1.002,806 

Caller-Tinies-S, . 

447,832 

:3.36,448 

Grand  Total. 

2,6.32.140 

2,.361,436 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

314,370 

:i36,882 

I  lerald-S . 

147,490 

141,764 

CVrand  Total. ,  . 

461,860 

478,646 

MARSHALL 

X'ews  Messenger-e 

275,940 

:308..588 

Xews  Messenj.jer-S. 

211,904 

190,0:36 

Grand  Total. .  . 

487,814 

498,624 

PARIS 

X’ews-e . 

316,106 

346,990 

Xews-S . 

162.470 

180,390 

Grand  Total. 

478,576 

527,380 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Staudard-ni . 

635,782 

6:38,064 

Times-e . 

619,178 

.592,088 

Standard-Times-S . 

363,202 

361,886 

Grand  Total .  1,617,532  1,644,.356  Grand  Total. 


1,618,162  1,592,0:18 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 

.302,017  333,153 


3,373,540  3,588,888 


.561,355  637,058 

2;i0,524  241,945 

1,6.59,608  1,622,566 


2,451,487  2,501  ,.569 


Tribune-e . 

1.2.34.721 

1,291  ,.570 

World-m . 

1,045,568 

1,133,449 

World-S . 

62,3,386 

715,I5t 

(*rand  Total . 

2,903,675 

3.140,170 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

689,802 

752,508 

UTICA, 

,  N.  Y. 

Ob.server  Dispatch-e 

964,172 

1,050,093 

Observer  Dispatch-S 

267,418 

299,969 

Pres-s-m . 

1,023,110 

1,112,479 

Grand  Total . 

2,254,700 

2,462,.'M1 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Times- Herald-d _ 

1,518,581 

1,591,800 

♦rimes- Herald-S. . . 

519,017 

547,596 

1)90.200 

1,005,.3.35 

Post-m . 

1,482,681 

1,551,093 

JPost-S . 

663,623 

658,826 

Star-e . 

2,477,523 

2,.388,196 

1  .Star-S . 

976,522 

992,843 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  (see . . . 

Note) .  379,226  424,214 

Telegraph-S .  165,;177  254,786 

Grand  Total .  .544,603  679,000 

Note:  Telegraph  (ml  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News  I'eV 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  917,319  948,811 

Gazettes .  :149,604  351,281 

Mail-e .  773,498  7.51,996 

.Mail-S .  282,050  258,237 

Grand  Total  2,322,471  2,310,32/ 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,2<9,:142  1,156,421 

<  >bscr\  er-S .  649,679  588,439 

Xews-e .  943,515  967,9:19 


Grand  l  otal  2,872,.536  2,712,799 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m .  711,639  722,674 

State-S .  441,901  :178.746 

Record-e .  697,810  724,163 


971,486 
722,800 
1,3.30,890 
1,197 ..388 
637,482 


606,681 

1.494.769 

709.901 


Grand  Total .  8,628,147  8,735,689 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Repuolican-m . 

Republican-S . 

.\merican-e . 


841,9.33 

:i49,82,5 

1.145,9!HI 


3.708,770  3.978,233 


Grand  Total .  2,337,757 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ,382,947 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e.  /09,966 
New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star-e 
Os-sining  Citizen 
Register-e . 


Grand  Total  1,851.:1.50  1,825,583 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Journal-e .  1.123,728  1,06(,9>0 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. .  .  899,979  84/, .546 

Register-Guard-S. .  284,1-3:1  254, ,595 

Grand  Total .  1,184.112  1,102,141 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Coinnionwealth- 

Rel>orter-e .  642,529  616,:194 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  762,151  929,489 

3  imes-S .  285,60*  345,516 


8110,706  881,573 

.393,7.35  .361,455 


Grand  Total .  1,047,758  1,275,005 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  564,645  581,345 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-I.edger-m .  .  693,530  710,356 

Clarion-Ledger-S. . .  331,280  .392,041 

Daily  Xe«s-e .  754,382  699,574 


Daily  Xews-S _ 

Grand  Total .  2,081,209  2,13.5,124 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Post-Jounul-e .  86.5,776  Not 

Avail. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see 

.Note) .  883,708  921, .590 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  1,019,512  1,072,424 

Gazette-S .  442,907  435,802 

Democrat-e .  851,372  89.3.201 

Democrat-S .  272,972  285,216 

Grand  Total .  2,586,763  2.686,64.3 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 
Inde|>endent-m. . .  .  704,460  843,714 

Independent-S .  276,684  258,950 

Press-Telegram-e. . .  968,642  1,07.5,827 

Press-Telegram-S.  431,366  414,217 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,.381,152  2..592,708 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  69.5,718  776,669 

Sun-S  (see  Note) . . .  142,869  . 

Telegram-S .  178,855  180,765 

Grand  Total .  1,017,442  9.57,434 

Note:  .Started  publication  September  25. 
1949. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  598,947  .57.5,145 

Telegram-Xews-e.  .  504,596  472,784 

'relegram-Xews-S.  148,676  153,180 

Grand  Total .  1,251,319  1,201,109 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m .  577,469  629,994 

Joumal-e .  477,477  385,429 

Grand  Total..  1,054,946  1,01.5,423 

PASADENA.  CAL. 

I  ndependent-m .  .  .  .  796,884  96.5,031 

Independent-S .  343,620  4111,249 

Star-News-e .  792,629  848,367 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Chicago  Tribune  Tops 
10-Month  Linage  List 

Advertising  linage  leader  for  the  first  10  months  of  1949  was 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  a  total  of  34,445,893  lines  in  its  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  according  to  figures  released  this  week  by 
Media  Records. 

The  Tribune  also  paced  the  morning  (excluding  Sunday)  field, 
and  ranked  second  to  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Sunday  listing. 
Leader  in  the  evening  field  (excluding  Sunday)  was  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  which  topped  all  six-day  papers  with  23,216,469  lines. 

Top  ten  newspapers  in  each  of  the  various  fields  and  linage 
classifications  are  listed  in  the  report  as  follows: 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Six  and  Seven>Day 

1.  Chicago  Trilmne  (M.KS)  .  .  .■?4.445,803 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E&S) .  33,579,722 

3.  Washington  Star  (E&S) 

— {.April  fi.  II,  12.  is  not 
included  because  of 
.strike) .  .30,217,971 

4.  New  York  Times  (Mft.S)  .  29,526,083 

5.  Miami  Herald  (M&S).  ..  28,688,158 

6.  Detroit  News  (K&S) .  28,491,112 

7.  Los  .Angeles  Times  (M&S)  28,379,183 

8.  New  York  News  (M&S) 

— (Includes  6,574,876 

lines  split-run) .  28,284,669 

0.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

(.M&Sl .  28,141,106 

10.  Baltimore  Sun  (E&S) .  28,005,922 

Morning 

1.  Chicago  Tribune .  21,793,843 

2.  Miami  Herald .  20, 448, .362 

3.  Los  .Angeies  Times .  19,020,098 

4.  New  Orleans  Tinie.s- 

Picayune .  18,869,803 

5.  New  York  News 

— (Incl.  4,099,357  lines 

split-nin) .  17,807,137 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer .  17,215,397 

7.  Dallas  News .  16,086,068 

8.  Inilia'iapolis  Star .  15,742,953 

9.  New  York  Times .  14,579,394 

10.  Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal .  14,557,637 

Evening 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  23,216,469 

2.  Washington  .Star 

— (Not  including  4  strike 

days) .  22,368,424 

3.  Detroit  Newrs  .  .  ....  20,401,055 

4.  Houston  Chronicle .  19,767,09.3 

(Toronto  .Star  19,.54S,004) 

5.  .Akron  Beacon- Journal  .. .  19,361,876 

6.  Newark  News .  19,341,595 

7.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  19,335,827 

8.  Phila<ielphia  Bulletin .  19,026,701 

9.  Buffalo  News .  18,913,851 

10.  Baltimore  Sun .  18,809.187 

Sunday 

1.  New  York  Times .  14,946,689 

2.  Chicago  Trinune .  12,652,050 

3.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  11,547,806 

4.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  ,  10,925,709 

6.  New  York  News 

— (Incl.  2,475,519  lines 
split-run) .  10, 477, .5.32 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal .  10,:i63,253 

7.  Cincinnati  linquircr  .  .  10,144.910 

8.  I,os  .Angeles  Times  ....  9,:).59,08.5 

9.  Baltimore  .Sun .  9,19t(,7;i5 

10.  St.  lyOuis  Post-Di  ipatch  .  .  8,913,  421 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

Morr»ing 

1.  New  York  News 

— (Incl.  4.tll7,186  lines 


sldit-mn'' .  13,941,761 

2.  Chicago  Tribune .  12,104,518 

3.  New  <  trieans  I  imes- 

Picayune .  11,877,248 

4.  Miami  Herald  .  .  9,8,85,111 

5.  lyos  .Angeles  Times .  9,58,8,477 

6.  Dallas  News .  9,541,050 


October  Linage 

_ continued  from  page  59 

Star-Xews-S .  35^.5-J2  42S.758 

Grand  Total  2,291.675  2.673,405 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m .  946,062  1.066,142 

News^ .  1.254,4a3  1.296,387 

Grand  Total  2.200,545  2,362,520 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  937,018  970,024 

Times.m  .  915,319  873.139 

Timcs-S  421,577  441,949 

Grand  Total .  2,273,914  2,285.112 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  900,040  989,901 

Times-Leader-e _  1,115,712  1,271.178 

Independent-S .  293,493  314,450 

Grand  Total  .  2.309.245  2,575,529 
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7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer .  9,075,5l>0 

8.  Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal .  8,928,754 

9.  WashinKton  Times-Herald 

— (Not  tn-1.  3  strike 

days) .  8,557,463 

10.  Indianapolis  Star .  7,944,304 

Evening 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  14,996,408 

2.  Washington  Star 

— (Not  incl.  4  strike 

days) .  14,711.497 

3.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  12,593,062 

4.  Detroit  New  s .  12.001,751 

5.  Buffalo  News .  11,669,003 

6.  Philadelphia  Bulletin .  11,666,001 

7.  Houston  Chronicle .  11,352,595 

8.  Baltimore  Sun .  11,296,631 

9.  Akron  Heacun-Journal, . . .  11,146,556 

10.  Boston  Traveler .  11,124,433 

Sunday 

1.  New  Vork  News 

—(Incl.  2,441,063  lines 
split-nm) .  8,682,833 

2.  New  York  Times .  7,632,727 

3.  Chica^'o  Tribune  .  7,256,081 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  .  .  6,163,941 

5.  Cincinnati  Enquirer .  5,862,288 

6.  i*hiladelphia  Inquirer .  5,761,130 

7  Baltimore  Sun .  5,721,371 

8.  N.  O.  Tirnes-Picayunc- 

States .  5,444,973 

9.  Boston  Herald .  5,394,478 

10.  Milw'aukee  Journal .  5,332,222 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

Morning 

1.  Chicago  Tri!>une .  3,582,365 

2.  New  York  Times .  3,145,^4 

3.  Boston  Herald .  .f, 83 1,492 

4.  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer .  2,748,344 

(Toronto  C  lobe  &  Mail  2,609,637) 

5.  New  York  News 

— (Incl.  80,592  lines 
split-run) .  2,584,545 

6.  Miami  Herald .  2,531,012 

7.  New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayuiie .  d., 528, 143 

8.  Ivos  Angeles  Times .  2,489,5.36 

9.  Baltimore  Sun .  2.470,584 

10.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  2,406,751 

Evening 


(Toronto  Star  3,423,929) 
(Montreal  La  Pres.se  3,31H),076) 


1.  Chicago  Daily  News.  ....  3,158,55’.> 

2.  Bo>ton  Traveler .  3,092,223 

(Montreal  Star  3,091 ,826) 

3.  Detroit  News .  3,041,420 

4.  Phila<lelphia  Bulletin .  3,033,927 

5.  Newark  News .  2.820,809 

6.  Cleveland  lYe.ss .  .,:.75t;,054 

(Toronto  Telegram  ^,678, 558) 

7.  Pittsburgh  Pre^s .  2,669,078 

8.  Cincinnati 'rime^-Star  .  .. .  2,647,205 

9.  Mil  '  aukee  Journal .  2,5‘H',699 

10.  Buffalo  News . .  2, .>47, 747 

Sunday 

1.  New  Vork  Times .  3,769,480 

2.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  .  .  2,526,402 

3.  New  York  Herald  I'ribunc  2,182,854 

4.  Chicago  Tribune .  2,412,2m 

5.  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer .  1,943,571 

6.  Des  Mennes  kegister .  1,882,671 

7.  Cincinnati  Enquirer .  1,869,774 

8.  Buffalo  Courier-lvxpress. . .  1,773,424 

9.  Philadelphia  Bulletiu .  1,C78,46<3 

10.  I.gOs  Angeles  Times .  1,668,258 

AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 

Morning 

1.  New  Vork  News 

— (Incl.  1,435  split-run).  949,629 

2.  Detroit  Free  Press .  893,811 

3.  Miami  Herald .  &i2,657 

4.  Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle .  784,400 

5.  Dayton  Journal-Herald.  . .  712,058 

6.  Washington  Times-Herald 

— (Not  incl.  3  strike 

days) .  708,925 

7.  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  69i,834 

8.  Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal .  672,580 

9.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . .  650,036 

10.  Jacksonville  Times-Union.  647,265 

Evening 

1.  Buffalo  Evening  News. .. .  1,160,973 

2.  Rochester  Times  Union. . .  1,028,861 

3.  Milw'aukee  Journal .  1,010,168 


4.  Detroit  News .  984,879 

5.  Hartforcl  Times .  951,496 

6.  Cleveland  Press .  934,284 

7.  W  a.Nhington  Star 

— (Not  incl.  4  strike 
days) .  846,003 

8.  Detroit  Times .  832,855 

9.  Toledo  Blade .  826,872 

10.  Baltimore  Sun .  801,402 

Sunday 

1.  Hartford  Courant .  528,521 

2.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  .  .  484,900 

3.  Rochester  Deutocrat  K- 

Chronicle .  483,271 

4.  Providence  Journal .  472,125 

5.  Miami  Herald .  437,815 

6.  Igos  .\ngeles  Examiner.  .  .  .  379,244 

7.  Dallas  New's .  366,333 

8.  New  Haven  Register .  365,583 

9.  San  Diego  I'nion .  351,669 

10.  Buffalo  Courier-Iixpress. .  .  339,633 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

Morning 

1.  New  York  Times .  636,885 

2.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  405,136 

3.  Philadelphia  Inquirer .  376,645 

(Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  348,989) 

4.  Baltimore  Sun .  314,614 

(Montreal  Gazette  294,774) 

5.  New  Vork  News 

—(Incl.  98  lines  split- 

nin) .  291,833 

6.  Chicago  Tribune .  290,628 

7.  New  Haven  Jounial 

Courier .  262,432 

8.  San  .Antonio  Express .  261,726 

9.  Ivos  Angeles  Times .  260,856 

10.  Columous  Ohio  State 

Journal .  257,448 

Evening 

1.  Hartford  Times .  350,151 

(Montreal  .Star  282,291) 

2.  Philadelphia  Hulletin  ....  280,133 

3.  Providence  Bulletin  .  280,085 

4.  Washington  Star 

—(Not  incl.  4  strike 
days) .  270.040 

5.  kichniond  News  Loader.  275,6«38 

C.  Hempstead  Town  Nas^au 

Daily  Review-Star .  273,574 

7.  New  Haven  Register .  262,525 

8.  New  N'ork  Sun .  259,629 

9.  New  Vork  World  Telegram  251,166 

10.  New  Orleans  Item  .  250,349 

Sunday 

1.  Hartford  Courant .  164,001 

2.  Providence  loumal  .  151,546 

3.  Richmond  Times  Di'^patch  144,282 

4.  Wateroury  Republican  142,585 

5.  New  Haven  Register  ....  138,090 

6.  Chicago  Tribtine .  134,950 

7.  Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle .  132,159 

8.  Coltimbiis  Dispatch  .  126,655 

9.  New  York  Times .  120.345 

10.  Louisville  Courier- Tournal  118,984 

TOTAL  DISPLAY 

Morning 

1.  New  York  News 

—duel.  4,099,311  split- 
run) .  17,767,768 

2.  Chicago  Tribune .  16,699,187 

3.  New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  .  15,186.117 

4.  Miami  Herald .  13,458,158 

5  I. os  .Angeles  Times .  12,923,933 

6.  Phihuielphia  Inquirer .  12,7.‘>3,841 

7.  Dallas  News  .  12,085,270 

8.  .Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal .  11.839.613 

9.  Washington  Time'-I ’'erald 

— (Not  incl.  3  strike 

dayO .  11.120,854 

10.  Indiana]>oH-  Star .  10,915,810 

Evening 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  18,772,293 

2  5\  a:*hington  Star 

— (Not  incl.  4  strike 

<lays) .  17,983,105 

3.  Detroit  News . 16,156,463 

4.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  15,034,853 

5.  iMuladelphia  Bulletiu .  1«5,769,381 

6.  Buffalo  News .  15,523.640 

7.  lk)ston  Traveler .  15,104,303 

8.  Baltimore  Sun .  14,745,004 

9.  Houston  Chronicle .  14,709,736 

10.  Cleveland  Press .  14,5,54,154 

Sunday 

1.  New  York  Times . 11,707,&18 

2.  New  Vork  News 

—(Incl.  2,475,519  split- 

nm) .  10,467,794 


No  Question  About  It! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help 
Wanted  Ads  bring  you  good,  de¬ 
pendable  workers  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Whether  you  need  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  editorial, 
public  relations,  etc.,  help, 
phone,  write  or  wire  us. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tol.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Chicago  Tribune . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  .  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  g  qj.’JS 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  . 

New  York  Herald  Trilmne  j’sa’S 

Milwaukee  Journal .  roViJi 

Baltimore  .Sun .  7  Tog'ov 

Boston  Herald .  6’91j’j93 

CLASSIFIED  advertising 

Morning 

Miami  Herald .  6937924 

Los  .t.ngeles  Times . 

Los  Angeles  Examiner. . . .  5,5^ iy^ 

Chicago  Tribune .  iffSlic 

Indianapolis  Star  .  4!797658 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  . .  4|47o'i3A 

Dayton  Journal  Herald.  . .  4’438'(5S 

San  Francisco  Exatniiier  .  4i3l9KU 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  4.185 Offi 

Baltimore  Sun .  4!084  42| 

Evening 

(Toronto  Star  7,126.480) 

(Toronto  Telegram  5,909,217) 
Akron  Beacon-Journal. . , .  5,246,914 

Houston  Chronicle .  4,9^700 

New’ark  News .  4*952059 

Dayton  News . .  4;450;,(;5 

Milwaukee  Journal .  4,438,147 

Sacramento  Bee .  4383  Ita 

Washington  Star 
— (Not  incl.  4  strike 

_  .  .  4^»,«1» 

Detroit  News .  4,238,^5 

Cleveland  Press .  4,229630 

Seattle  Times .  4!o53^l 

Sunday 

Detroit  New's .  3,247,196 

New  York  Times  .  3,238428 

Milwaukee  Jouniul .  3,123,701 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . . .  2[962460 

St.  Louis  Post-Di'.patch.. .  2,608415 

Los  Angeles  Timc'^ .  2,5714C2 

Chicago  Tribune .  2,563,840 

Miami  Herald .  2,374,729 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  ..  2,310]086 

Minneapolis  Tribune  ....  2,307*120 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ADVERTISING 

Morning 

Chicago  Tribune .  5,219,338 

New  Orleans  Time^- 

Picayune .  5,094,582 

New  York  News 
—(Incl.  1,976,877  split- 

run) .  4.953421 

Ivos  .Vngelcs  Times .  4,730,6% 

Dallas  News .  4,^,1^ 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal .  4,188,221 

In<lianai>olis  Star  .  3,888,1% 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  3,588,829 

Boston  1  lerald .  3.333,737 

Washington  Times-Herald 
— (Not  incl.  3  strike 

days) .  3.022.442 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Jouniul .  7,541,062 

Baltimore  Sun .  6,031,783 

Buffalo  News .  5,658,538 

Boston  Traveler .  5,406,073 

Akron  Beacon-Journal. . . .  5,296,560 

Philadelphia  Bulletin .  4.871,950 

Nev'ark  News .  4,683,060 

(Slontreal  Star .  4,681,073) 

Dallas  Times-IferaKI .  4,673,811 

Pittsburgh  Press .  4,613,592 

Wadiiiigton  Star 

—(Not  incl.  4  strike 

days) .  .....  4,570,125 

Sunday 

New  York  Time-. .  4,367,033 

New  ^'^)rk  New^ 

—duel.  1,510,564  split-  _ 

run) . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer. .  3,561,^ 

New  Vork  Hcraltl  Tribune  3,162,3^ 

lioston  Herald . 

Buffalo  Courier-Express.. .  2,628,ij7 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  . . 

Baltimore  Sun  .  2,595,463 

New  Orleans  Times- 


Picayuiie  States 


2.421.665 


10.  Boston  (ilobe .  2,415441 


Australia 

•  Th*  aniy  jourml 
n«wt  o4  adv#rtii*r^ 
ing,  publishing,  ('tinfing 
commnrcial  broadeailinO 
Australia  and  Naw_  Z»*k* 
If  you  ar#  pla.-ining  «*] 
campaigns  or  ar#  intafw** 
in  thasa  farritorias  r**d 
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WHY? 


...  do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E4P? 
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Birmingham  News  ^  Birmingham 

a  hj  1^1*  •  News-Age-Herald,  was  attended 

oponsors  Aa  Ulmic  by  representatives  of  the  fol- 

Birmingham,  Ala. —  Success  lowing  Alabama  newspapers: 
with  newspaper  ads  involves  Birmingham  Post,  Shades  Val- 
no  magic  formula,  in  the  opin-  Sun,  Montgomery  Adver- 

ion  of  John  Giesen,  head  of  the  User  and  Alabama  Journal, 
Retail  Division  of  ANPA’s  Bu-  Selma  Times-Journal,  Tusca- 
reau  of  Advertising,  who  spoke  loosa  News,  Decatur  Daily,  An- 
here  at  a  clinic  sponsored  by  the  niston  Star,  Huntsville  Times, 
Birmingham  News.  Tri-Cities  Daily,  Gadsden  Times, 

Success  is  simply  knowing  Montgomery  Examiner. 
what  to  advertise  at  the  right  Other  speakers  were  Harry 
time  and  right  price,  Mr.  Giesen  B.  Bradley,  business  manager, 

said.  He  went  thoroughly  into  Birmingham  News;  Clarence  B. 

such  subjects  as  the  budget  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher,  and  ad- 

book,  buying  patterns,  develop-  vertising  directors  of  two  local 

ment  of  ad  budgets,  seasonal  department  stores. 

The  Paulding  patterns  and  monthly  time-  Mr.  Giesen  also  spoke  at  a 
n,  weekly,  has  tables.  luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by 

;he  Paulding  The  clinic,  arranged  by  W.  the  News  for  275  retail  mer- 

Frank  Aycock,  Jr.,  advertising  chants  and  newspaper  officials. 


Grant  Firm  Named 

Washington  —  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  handle  the  recruiting  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  ior  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  starting 
Jan.  1.  The  budget  allocated 
for  the  18-month  drive  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,000,000. 


«.0«7:85» 

i.sa.vn 

J.18I4C 

4.797,6* 

4.4704» 

4.«e,60J 

43I9.«i 

4.185.IK 

4.ow,a 


Cleveland,  O. — Ralph  J.  uon- 
aldson  has  been  appointed  as 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  succeed- 
ins  the  late  Russell  Weisman, 
it  IS  announced  by  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  ediijr. 

Mr.  Bellamy  announced  also 
the  appointment  of  Roelif  Love- 
land  as  associate  editor  and  edi-  Poutical  Irend 
torial  writer. 

Both  men  are  50  years  old 
and  veteran  Plain  Dealer  staf¬ 
fers.  Mr.  Donaldson,  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  since 
1941,  joined  the  paper  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  December,  1920.  He 
covered  the  Ohio  Legislature 
for  several  seasons,  and  at  one 
time  he  also  filled  in  at  the 
Washington  bureau.  He  at¬ 
tended  Harvard  College  from 
1916-17,  but  broke  off  his 
studies  to  join  the  Royal  Fly¬ 
ing  Corps  in  World  War  I,  and 
served  in  France  as  a  pilot  from 
May,  1918  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Loveland,  feature  writer, 
has  been  with  the  paper  since 
November,  1922. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said  Mr.  Love¬ 
land  would  continue  writing 
feature  and  special  assignment 
stories,  in  addition  to  writing 
editorials. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Loveland  enlisted  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and 
saw  heavy  action  in  France. 

After  the  war  he  entered  Ober- 
lin  College,  leaving  before  grad¬ 
uation  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

In  World  War  II  he  went  to 
Europe  as  a  war  correspondent. 

He  was  with  the  American 
forces  when  they  landed  in 
Normandy. 

■ 

Fairmont  Sentinel 
Opens  New  Plant 

Fairmont,  Minn. — The  Fair¬ 
mont  Daily  Sentinel  opened  its 
remodeled  building  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  Nov.  26-27,  marking  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  18-month  program. 

A  16-page  Goss  rotary  press 
was  installed. 

Uno  A.  Nelson,  president- 
treasurer  and  business  manager, 
who  heads  the  staff  of  30  full¬ 
time  Sentinel  employes,  joined 
the  paper  in  1936  while  his 
father  was  publisher.  Claude 
N.  Swanson  is  news  editor;  his 
son,  Robert,  assoc,  news  editor. 
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Giant  Editions  Herald 
Big  Christmas  Splurge 


Whopper-size  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  Thanksgiving  Week  gave 
the  Christmas  shopping  season 
a  whale  of  a  push  all  around  the 
country  this  week. 

The  promotion  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  which  published  a 
116-page  issue  with  204,171  lines 
of  display  advertising  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  described 
the  situation  succinctly: 

“Pre-holiday  estimates  for 
good  Christmas  sales  are  most 
optimistic.  .  .  .  Department  store 
heads  were  pleas^  to  announce 
that  the  huge  crowds  ( on  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving)  indi¬ 
cated  a  fine  outlook  for  Christ¬ 
mas  sales.” 

Newspapers  in  several  cities 
broke  longstanding  records  for 
edition  sizes,  accommodating  the 
vast  linage  placed  by  retailers 
in  an  effort  to  wind  up  1949  in 
a  blaze  of  sales. 

Herewith  some  reports  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspond 
ents: 

118  and  112  in  L  A. 

Los  Angeles  —  The  largest 
regular  daily  (not  including 
Sunday)  editions  in  their  his¬ 
tory  were  published  by  tlie 
Times  and  the  Examiner,  morn¬ 
ing  competitors,  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day. 

The  Examiner  published  118 
pages,  with  174.561  agate  lines 
of  advertising,  of  which  149,809 
lines  were  display. 

The  Times  came  out  with  112 
pages,  with  a  total  of  178.961 
agate  lines,  of  which  154.523 
lines  were  display. 

286  on  Sunday 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  edition  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Nov.  27  con¬ 
tained  286  pages,  the  largest 
ever  printed  by  the  Journal. 

Sixty  pages  contained  color. 
There  were  1,088  columns  of 
editorial  matter  and  1.200  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising. 

New  Records  In  Boston 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Post 
broke  all  records  for  a  large 
regular  issue  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  with  100  pages.  A  year  ago 
the  paper  broke  the  record  that 
had  existed  for  20  years  with 
an  88-page  regular  issue  on  the 
holiday. 

This  year's  Post  required 
nearly  500,000  pounds  of  news¬ 
print  and  7.600  pounds  of  ink. 
The  Promotion  Department  fig¬ 
ured  that  if  the  Post  pages  had 
been  put  out  in  a  single  page 
wide  ribbon  it  would  stretch 
from  Boston  to  Tokyo. 

The  next  day  the  tabloid 
Record  and  American  appeared 
with  106  pages,  breaking  the 
record  which  they  set  a  year 
ago  with  96  pages. 

Record  ior  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  News  and 
Observer  set  a  new  local  record 
for  the  size  of  a  weekday  issue 
with  its  edition  of  Nov.  24. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  paper 


ran  48  pages  and  carried  more 
than  70,000  lines  of  advertising. 
R.  H.  Carson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  it  was  the  largest 
regular  weekday  issue  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

Only  the  week  before,  the 
News  and  Observer  ran  a  50- 
page  issue  but  that  included  a 
22-page  special  section.  There 
was  no  special  section  in  the 
Nov.  24  issue. 

100  Pages  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  published  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  a  100-page  pa¬ 
per,  the  largest  daily  issue  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper.  It 
contained  80  pages  of  standard 
format  and  a  20-page  tabloid 
section.  The  big  paper  served 
to  launch  the  Christmas  selling 
season 

■ 

Higher  Sales  Expected 
By  Retailers  in  '50 

Department  store  sales  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1950  will 
equal  or  surpass  those  of  the 
same  1940  period,  according  to 
a  survey  of  retailers  by  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.,  buying  agents. 

Of  250  stores  queried.  6091 
predicted  equal  or  better  rec¬ 
ords  next  year,  with  about  5^c 
given  as  the  average  increase. 
Departments  named  as  most 
likely  to  gain  included  dresses, 
men’s  wear,  lingerie,  sports¬ 
wear.  housewares,  furniture, 
children's  wear,  curtains,  piece 
goods. 

Most  of  the  respondents  said 
business  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  harder  in  1950.  and  their 
plans  in  this  direction  include 
increased  promotion  budgets, 
more  advertising  coverage  in 
outlying  communities,  storewide 
events,  and  experimentation 
with  television. 

■ 

Honor  Student 

Stephen  B.  Mahoney  this 
week  was  formally  taken  into 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honorary 
scholastic  society  at  Dartmouth 
College  for  complying  with  its 
scholastic  requirements  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year.  Mahoney 
has  done  summer  editorial  work 
on  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post, 
Gary  Post  Tribune  and  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star. 

m 

New  Weekly  Dies 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  Sun¬ 
day  News,  a  weekly  started  re¬ 
cently  by  Repr.  John  P.  Lynch, 
has  ceased  publication.  Mr. 
Lynch  has  revealed  that  he  has 
acquired  an  interest  in  a 
restaurant  and  will  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  a  newspaper. 

■ 

Starts  N.  S.  Weekly 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S.  —  A  new 
weekly  newspaper — the  Tele¬ 
gram — made  its  first  appearance 
in  this  maritime  coal  town  Nov. 
18.  Its  editor  is  J.  E.  (Gee) 
Ahern,  former  mayor  of  Halifax 
and  one-time  sports  editor  of 
the  Halifax  Herald. 


Pittsburgh  S-T  Figure  Wrong 

Average  circulation  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sunday  Sun- 
Telegraph  ior  the  12  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1949,  was  569,. 
422  copies,  according  to  the  publisher's  Post  Office  statement. 

A  seven-day  average  figure  (262,199)  was  incorrectly  used 
in  giving  the  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  circulation  in  a  story 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  26,  page  54)  concerning  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sunday  Post-Gazette. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regrets  the  error  and  takes  this  first 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight.  The  story  should  have 
read:  166,916  lor  the  Sunday  Post-Gazette  (from  March  27), 
486,922  for  the  Sunday  Press,  and  569,422  ior  the  Sunday 
Sun-Telegraph. 


1  Journeyman, 

8  Apprentices 
Handle  80  Pages 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  published  an 
80-page  edition  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  largest  daily  paper  for 
the  Times  since  the  boom  da.vs 
of  1925.  The  paper  included 
three  16-page  special  sections  of 
pre-Christmas  advertising  with 
stories  and  pictures. 

Production  of  the  big  paper 
was  noteworthy,  according  to 
Production  Manager  Russell 
Stratton,  in  that  it  was  handled 
•‘without  a  hitch”  by  the  Times 
press  crew  which  includes  only 
one  journeyman  and  eight  ap¬ 
prentices.  This  “amateur”  crew 
has  been  manning  the  Times 
press  since  Aug.  17  when  union 
pressmen  walked  off  the  job 
after  a  dispute  over  the  firing 
of  four  men  for  what  manage¬ 
ment  termed  “insubordination.” 

The  Nov.  24  edition  included 
five  sections  with  five  color 
pages  including  two  with  two 
colors  and  black  and  three  with 
one  color  and  black. 

Sunday  editions  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  pages  regularly. 

110-Page  Mailaway 

Bradenton,  Fla. — The  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald  printed  a  110-page 
Mailaway  edition  Nov.  27. 

The  Mailaway,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  thousands  of  copies  are 
.mailed  to  northern  and  mid¬ 
west  cities  by  winter  visitors, 
ate  up  nine  tons  of  newsprint. 
It  contained  650  pictures. 

W.  E.  Page,  general  manager, 
said  the  press  run  was  boosted 
to  16.500.  The  Herald’s  regular 
circulation  is  8.000.  The  mail¬ 
away  was  composed  of  seven 
12-page  sections  inserted  in  the 
regular  24-page  Sunday  paper 
and  eight  pages  of  comics. 

105  Years,  150  Pages 

Spartanburg.  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Journal,  afternoon  daily 
of  the  Herald-Journal  Co.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  150-page  105th  anniver- 
cary  edition.  Saturday,  Nov.  26. 

Advertisers  using  full  pages 
and  other  large  space,  included 
numerous  oldtime  customers  50 
to  105  years  “with  the  papers.” 

Features  included  a  i05-year 
womens  fashion  round-up  with 
photographs  by  Journal  Wom¬ 
en’s  Mitor  Dorothy  Huntsinger 
Cline;  a  Dec.  22,  1843  first  edi¬ 
tion  to  date  history  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  prepared  by  Glen  W.  Naves, 
member  of  the  staff  since  1934; 
research,  editing  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  old  pages,  including  the 


Dec.  23.  1843  front  page,  direct 
ed  by  Editor  T.  A.  Smith;  and 
modern  photography  by  Staff 
Photographers  Harry  White  and 
Randolph  Bradford.  News  super¬ 
vision  was  by  Managing  Editor 
Don  West. 


■ 

Pontiac  Schedules  Big 
Follow-Up  Campaign 

Detroit  —  A  heavy  follow-up 
advertising  campaign  in  newspa 
pers  is  scheduled  by  the  Pontiac 
Division  of  General  Motors  in 
pushing  its  1950  models,  Harry 
J.  Klinger,  general  manager,  has 
announced. 


First  announcement  ads  ap¬ 
peared  last  week  in  2.195  news 
papers,  w’ith  full-page  space  in 
29  cities  and  up  to  119  inches 
elsewhere. 


Mr.  Klinger  called  the  new 
campaign  the  largest  in  Pon 
tiac's  history. 


N.  C.  Weekly  Folds 

Beaufort,  N.  C. — The  Beau¬ 
fort  Journal,  a  weekly  started 
last  February,  suspended  with 
its  Nov.  11  issue.  This  leaves 
the  semi-weekly  Carteret  Coun- 
ty  News-Times,  published  in 
Morehead  City,  N.  C  .  as  the 
only  newspaper  published  in 
Carteret  County  in  which  the 
two  towns  are  situated.  The 
News  -  Times  is  published  by 
Lockwood  Phillips  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Dear  Phillips,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Walter  M.  Dear,  former 
ANPA  president. 


Unique  N.  D.  Headline 

South  Bend,  Ind.— Banner 
line  on  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une’s  Green  Sheet  when  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  foot¬ 
ball  team  defeated  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 
for  its  37th  consecutive  win  was 
"S.M.U.  Next.”  The  "S.M.U.”,  an 
asterik  star  pointed  out.  re¬ 
ferred  not  to  Southern  Method¬ 
ist  University,  Notre  Dames 
final  barrier  to  another^  un¬ 
defeated  season,  but  to  “Sea¬ 
son’s  Mark:  Undefeated.” 


Luncheon  for  Buyers 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  New? 
paper  Representatives  will  be 
host  again  this  year  to  members 
of  the  Media  Men’s  Association 
at  a  cocktail  luncheon  at  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York,  Dec- 
Bill  Corum,  sports  columnist « 
the  New  York  Journal-Am^ 
can,  will  speak.  Among  the  w 
expected  to  attend  will  be  ne^ 
paper  publishers  from  various 
cities. 
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Give  Your  Promotion 

a  Fighting  Chance 


TELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  STORY  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


DON'T  WASTE  your  precious  advertising 
dollars!  Make  them  pay  off  by  telling  your 
story  to  someone  tvho  will  listen. 

That  someone  is  the  space  buyer  .  .  .  the 
fyerson  who  spends  millions  of  dollars  in 
newspaper  space  annually.  He  uses  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER'S  YEAR  BOOK  constantly 
to  get  information  he  can  find  nowhere  else. 

The  YEAR  BOOK  is  one  of  his  business 
Bibles  for  names  of  newspaper  personnel, 
circulation  figures,  linages,  etc.  There's 
nothing  like  it  under  the  sun!  It’s  so  in¬ 
dispensable  that  2,000  extra  copies  were 
sold  last  year  ...  at  S2.00  a  copy! 


Your  ad  placed  near  your  listing  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Section  assures  you  of  a  double  in¬ 
vestment — it  keeps  old  business  and  builds 
new. 

If  you  advertise  nowhere  else,  at  least  give 
your  promotion  the  chance  it  deserves  .  .  . 
in  the  1950  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  .  .  .  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
Reserve  your  sjmce  nowl  Forms  close  Jan¬ 
uary  5th. 

Regular  contract  rates  apply.  Transient 
rates — page,  $375.00;  half -page,  $210.00; 
quarter- page,  $115.00;  eighth-page,  S75.00; 
sixteenth-page,  $45.00. 


THESE  IMPORTANT  SPACE  BUYERS  HAVE  USED 
THE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  A  LONG,  LONG  TIME. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY: 

AUSTIN  BREW,  Space  Buyer,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York  — 

"The  YEAR  ROOK  is  very  helpful  in  many  ways:  for  statistics  on  linages,  circutalions.  personnel  listing,  the  foreign 
language  publications  in  this  country,  which  is  very  handy,  the  Negro  section,  departmental  editors,  the  syndicate  sec¬ 
tion.  The  linage  figures  not  printed  by  Media  Records  is  a  big  help  and  very  good.'' 

JOHN  B.  HOLMES,  Director  of  Media,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago  — 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  EDITOR  &  PVltlASHER'S  YEAR  i.OOK  is  constantly  by  mv  side- -I  would  be  lost  without  it.” 
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Wm.  C.  Murphy, 
GOP  Publicist, 
Dies  in  Sleep 

Washington — With  journalists 
and  political  leaders  present  to 
pay  their  last  respects,  funeral 
services  were  conducted  Tues¬ 
day  at  Arlington  National  Cem¬ 
etery  for  William  C.  Murphy, 
publicity  director  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee,  who 
died  Nov.  27. 

Mr.  Murphy  worked  at  his 
office  Friday,  played  golf  Satur¬ 
day,  and  had  arranged  to  join 
in  a  foursome  Sunday.  He  had 
not  been  under  care  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  but  complained  of  fatigue 
when  he  retired  Saturday  night. 
Mrs.  Murphy  found  him  dead  a 
few  hours  later. 

At  the  age  of  51,  Mr.  Murphy 
had  attained  success  in  several 
branches  of  the  writing  profes¬ 
sion.  Washington  newspaper 
work  began  for  him  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  Post. 
He  went  to  the  National  Catho¬ 
lic  News  Service  three  years 
later,  then  became  chief  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  staff  of  the  United 
States  Daily.  Subsequent  con¬ 
nections  included  the  bureaus  of 
the  Neio  York  World,  United 
Press.  Universal  Service,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

At  the  age  of  36  years,  he  be¬ 
came  the  $15,000-a-year  publici¬ 
ty  director  of  the  American  Lib¬ 
erty  League,  which  had  been 
formed  by  old  line  Democrats  to 
fight  the  New  Deal.  To  accept 
that  position,  Mr.  Murphy  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

He  left  the  League  to  head 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  where  he 
remained  until  his  appointment, 
in  1937,  as  head  of  the  GOP 
information  bureau. 

Mr.  Murphy  served  a  term  as 
vicepresident  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  a  member  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Delta  Tau  Delta  and  several 
other  organizations. 

He  was  married  twice.  His 
first  wife  was  Irene  Gainer,  who 
died  in  1923,  and  he  later  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister,  Maybelle  Gainer, 
who  survives  him. 

■ 

Bruce  Hunt  Dies; 
Williamsport  Editor 

Williamsport,  Pa.  —  Bruce  A. 
Hunt,  editor  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  Sun  since  1936,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Nov.  22.  He  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  suc¬ 
cumbed  within  eight  hours.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  54  years  old  and  un¬ 
married. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  office  boy  with  the 
Sun  in  1913.  During  World  War 
I  he  served  in  England  with  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force.  In  1923  he  spent 
one  year  in  Altoona  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Altoona  Tribune. 

Noted  as  a  Pennsylvania  his¬ 
torian,  he  was  a  past  president 
of  tile  Pennsylvania  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Historical  Societies 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  (1935-39). 
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Robert  E.  Hooey,  52,  sports 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Nov.  30,  of  inju¬ 
ries  sustained  in  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  Nov.  28.  He  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  paper  in  1924, 
and  was  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  chapter  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  of  America. 

Hilton  Ross  Greer,  68,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  and  former  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  old 
Dallas  Evening  Journal,  Nov. 
26,  at  his  home.  He  was  honor¬ 
ary  life  president  of  the  Texas 
Poetry  Society,  and  was  a  for¬ 
mer  Texas  legislator.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  from  1910 
to  1914. 

H.  Percye  Millar,  85,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1928  after  15  years  as 
Chicago  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Nov.  24,  at 
Elgin,  Ill.  Early  in  his  career 
he  had  made  several  trips 
around  the  world  for  the  Times 
as  a  correspondent. 

George  B.  Hassett,  55,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Nov.  24,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  joined  the 
staff  in  1915,  after  working  on 
the  old  Detroit  Journal. 

Donald  H.  Harper,  56,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calit)  Journal  when  it  was 
established  in  1944,  and  more 
recently  night  editor,  Nov.  24. 
Mr.  Harper  s  grandfather  was 
owner-publisher  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  his 
father  owner  of  a  daily  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 

Frank  L.  Braden,  88,  who  in 
1904  joined  with  Kent  Cooper, 
now  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  in  founding 
the  United  News  Service,  Nov. 
22,  at  Burt  Lake,  Mich.  Mr. 
Braden  was  once  publisher  of 
the  Portland  (Ind.)  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Irving  S.  Knox,  48,  of  the 
Newburgh  (N.  Y. )  News  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Nov.  22.  at  his  home. 
Before  coming  to  Newburgh  in 
1925  he  had  been  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Conner  Malott,  73,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  from  1901  to 
1907,  Nov.  21,  in  a  Spokane  hos¬ 
pital.  He  left  newspapering  for 
banking,  and  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spokane  and  East¬ 
ern  Trust  Co. 

Charles  S.  Forbes,  71,  re¬ 
tired  newspaperman,  Nov.  18, 
at  his  home  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
He  was  art  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  resigned  to  become  an 
ambulance  driver  in  World  War 
I  and  remained  in  Paris  after 
the  war  as  art  correspondent 
for  the  old  New  York  World. 

Charles  Good,  Sr.,  75,  dean 
of  Canadian  baseball  writers, 
Nov.  18.  He  retired  some  years 
ago  after  long  service  as  base¬ 
ball  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Star. 

■ 

Shannon  Appointed 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Star, 
published  by  Stanley  Ross,  has 
appointed  Shannon  &  Associates 
as  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives. 


Frank  Moore,  Noted 
Photographer,  Dies 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Frank  M. 
Moore,  46,  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  was  killed  Nov. 
24  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Moore  joined  the  agency 
in  1945  after  several  years  as 
a  Chicago  newspaper  reporter, 
editor  and  news  color  pho¬ 
tographer  and  a  tour  of  duty 
abroad  as  commander  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  unit  during  World 
War  II.  He  inaugurated  the  use 
of  color  photography  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  headed  that 
department. 

■ 

Baseball  Award  News 
'For  Immediate  Release' 

Ken  Smith,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  announced 
this  week  that  most-valuable- 
player  awards  will  be  released 
immediately  after  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  ballots,  beginning  next 
year.  It  has  been  customary 
to  hold  the  news  for  release  one 
week  after  the  tabulation.  The 
change  is  being  made  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  heavy  betting  on  the  Ted 
Williams  award  after  advance 
information  had  circulated  in 
sports  circles. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
•For  consecutive  insertions  of  iam> 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

OoDDt  approximately  Uto,  &  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Ada  with  white  space  and/or  type  ot 
B  pt.  cape  and  over  computed  on  agat' 
meaenre  baeie  of  14  lines  per  colnmi 
Inch. 

Oonnt  four  words  for  box  number 
No  abbreyiatlons. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  or 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


Forme  close  Wednesday  noon. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo> 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  147! 
Broadway,  New  Yorl  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAI 


NEWSPAPER— BR01ciRr~^ 

I  srLCl.lLJZE  in  Suutheru~N^,j7 
per  and  Printing  propiTtiei. 
some  i'.\ceUent  iuveslnn.uts  now.  i,  , 
suici'ssful  publislicr  of  long  exneri 
fine  1  i-aa  help  get  you  started  mU 
lUg  money  in  a  new  field.  J,  B.  Snider 
llroker-Uonsultant,  Pay  St. 

Missiasippi. _ 

MIDWEST  P.VPEKS;  Pailey-Krelibiti 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knoi 
J1819  Journal  Uldg.,  .Salins,  Kamu 
.AD V AXTAUEOUS  buys  in  weiiera 
newspapers.  Marcus  UrilBn  ft 
ciates.  Box  B08,  Tucunuari,  N.  g,, 
ESTAUZIsHED  new  SPAPiCfi8~ 
with  piolilable  records  on  fair 
J.  K.  UAUllEUT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Kiverside.  Cal 
UALIFOKNIA  D.AlUElS,  WEEkQS 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3o70  Frances  Avenue 

_ Venice,  California 

FLOltID.A,  and  Southeastern  dUij 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  inJ 
sold.  The  K.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne 
Florida. 

PliOSPEKUL'S  Iowa,  Neorasks,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch. 
3810  Nebraska  SI.,  Sioux  City.  lowj, 
THIS  39  year-old  agency  operstei  oi 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  burer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  .Agency,  Box  192,  Jft 
Pleasant,  .Michigan. 

CON  FI  DEN  T1  .AL  1 N  FORM  AT10S~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiei 
W.  H.  (Hover  Co.,  Ventura.  Oslifomii. 
WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKUeT 
Downs  &  Co. 

1048  Washington,  Denver,  Colondo 
.SOLTHEKN  NEWSPAPERS 
BOUGHT,  SOLD,  APPUAISED 
New.spuper  Properties  Since  1935 
L.  PAUKER  LIKELY 
Time.s  Building  St.  Petersburg,  Pin. 
.MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  f 
Established  1914.  -Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ONE  N.VTION’S  best  weeklies,  ABC 
7,000;  .$135,000  volume;  |40,000  csih 
necessary;  East-coast.  Box  4664 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  offers  aggressive,  experi. 
enced  man  or  partners  opportunity  to 
acquire  only  daily  in  rich  esotem 
county  for  down  payment  of  $25,000, 
Balance  on  long  term  financing.  Im¬ 
mediate  action  necessary.  Broker. 
Box  4672.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
Exclusive  field.  Always  a  raoneymsker. 
Gross  .$28,000.  $15,000  handles.  Jack 
L.  Stoll.  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  15, 
California. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  newt- 
paper  Properties  for  Ssle.  MAT 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


$40,000  DOWN  payment  on  Mid-Weit 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okli. 
Bank  reference. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAll 

MOaNOTYPK  Giant  and  materiil  cttt* 
ors,  191  fonts.  14-72  pt.,  32  sorti 
cabinets  with  boxes.  R.  E.  Sylte,  6625 
Tnlman  .\ve.  N.,  Chicago  45. 

FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PBAST 
Goss  w’eb  press,  20  page  standard,  40 
page  tabloid,  extra  %  fold,  mat  roller, 
stereotype  equipment,  5  Linotypei, 
new  Ludlow,  new  Elrod,  complete  cob- 
posing  room.  Plant  must  be  reraoted. 
Quick  action  necessary.  $35,000.  eaw- 
PRIaXTCRAPT  RE^PRESENTATIvES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

For  any  siae  pa])er  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif, 
★★  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUfSEN 
446  Ocean  -Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  <S  PU 


16  PAGE  POTTER  PRESS 
Two  derk,  single  width,  2  piste,  vnds 
21'/4''  cutoff.  8  col.,  12  ems.  Complew 
with  all  stereotype 
roller  and  page  proof  pres*.  Tniw 
and  chases.  Press  in  good 
order.  -Available  now.  Best  oner  M 
Doc.  l.i,  1949.  takes  all 
U.  A.  Nelson.  Pres..  Sentinel  Pubu«- 
ing  Company,  Fairmont.  Minn.  _ 
GOSS  COMET  flatbed  we 
S.A, 7.50.00  rash.  Write  for 
Frederick  Massengill,  Jr.,  Dadl 
biine.  Terrell,  Texas. 
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mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

We  have  a  l»rg«  1**“  800<1 

eauipBiuut  in  our  tiles,  bend  us  your 
reTu^menU.  iuu  will  save  money. 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg. 

Cleveland  13.  Ohio 


lOK  SiALK — One  light  tubular  linish- 
ing  machine  and  one  tubular  casting 
bus  lor  Uuplea  press.  Both  in  good 
condition.  One  3.0Ul>  lb.  remelt  Mt. 
Kss  burner,  with  dram  in  bottom.  Ihe 
following  Ludlow  mats  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  tiO  pt.  Century,  caps  and  hg- 
ures  only;  Sb  pt.  Century-Italic  Medi¬ 
um-  43  pt.  Century  Medium;  4S  pt. 
Cheltenham  Bold.  Texarkana  Gazette, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 


FOK  SALE — 16  page  unit,  complete 
with  frames,  lead  roils,  etc.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Tins  is  an  X  pattern 
hoe  unit  designed  for  a  sheet-cut  of 
2aM"-  Available  early  in  IboO. 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 
_  Sandusky.  Ohio _ 

GOSS  4o-B  BliV  Milt  Kolier;  Duplex 
Tubular  Casting  Box;  Model  ‘'S” 
Forin-O-Scorcli ;  Hoe  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  box  for  31^"  sheet  cut;  Goss 
Curved  Stereo.  Blate  Shaver;  Goss 
two-platen  motor  driven  Steam  Table, 
gas  hred;  Hoe  full  pg.  F'lat  Plate 
Shaver  with  niicronieter  adjustment; 
Hoe  radial  arm  F'lat  Hnuter;  1,  2!^ 
and  4-lon  Stereo.  Metal  Pots,  with  or 
without  pumps;  No.  S  Hoe  Electrotype 
Metal  Furnace.  2.4U0  lbs.  capacity, 
with  backing  stand  and  cunve^-ur;  32", 
38",  40"  and  44"  Automatic  Power 
Paper  Cutters;  Heavy  Duty  Power 
Baler,  350  lbs.  capacity;  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  Flail 
Form  Tables.  Send  for  current  list. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  12o 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


STEREO 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


INTEKTYPBS:  3— Mod.  C— 3  mags. 

1 —  Mod.  DSM — 3  main — 3  aux. 

2 —  Mod.  P2/2 — 2  main — 2  aux. 
LINOTYPES:  1 — Mod.  K — 2  mags. 

4— Mod.  8 — 2  &  3  mags. 

1 — Mod.  14 — 72/90  main — 34  aux. 

1 — Mod.  26 — 2  main — 2  aux. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

317  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


TWO  KOHLEK  REELS  complete.  Also 
Pony  parts  to  change  over  to  either 
22F4"  or  23  9/16"  with  vacuum.  Tubu¬ 
lar  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra  roll 
arms.  Tubular  metal  pot  with  pump, 
casting  box,  Form-O- Scorch.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 


ELROD — Model  E — Electric  Pot,  2 
molds,  AC  motor — $1750.  Printers 
Trouble  Shooter.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


48-P.AGF)  GOSS  six  deck  Newspaper 
Press.  High  speed.  Cut-off  23  9/16". 
Plate  diameter  15".  Equipped  with  two 
Goss  folders.  Tabloid  attachment.  AC 
motor  drive.  Paper  roll  width  33"  or 
Ui'/j”.  Overall  length  26'  9".  Can 

print  black  and  one  color  on  most 
runs.  Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
daily.  Available  for  delivery  approxi¬ 
mately  January  1st.  Attractively 
priced. 

Contact  Newsp.-iper  Division. 

Titrner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  .\venue.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Phone  TOwer  1  1810. 

P.  ranches — Chicago — Detroit 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
S-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHF.RN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  doable  Margach,  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
22H*,  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
sutocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water  cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 


"CUPPER”  Stereotype  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer,  rolling  table  style  RSCS,  like 
new,  $600. 

A-3  Trim-O-Saw  with  Ronter  and  Jig 
attachment,  rebuilt,  $495. 

Hammond  R-3  model  Radial  Ronter, 
rebuilt.  $375. 

KALAMAZOO  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
Inc.,  1523-29  North  Burdick  St.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER,  AC. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER,  AC. 


DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER.  AC. 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW,  AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  Xorth  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MODEL  E  ELROD  with  electric  pot 
At  motor,  two  molds,  good  condition 
available  immediately.  Box  4649 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


A.T.F.  TYPE,  LIKE  NEW,  USED 
only  one  year  for  proofing  only.  Sev¬ 
eral  fonts  each  6-8-10  and  12  point  of 
Bodoni  Book.  Century  Schoolbook. 
Garamond  Bold,  Spartan  Medium  and 
Sparton  Heavy,  also  the  Italic  of  each 
face.  Make  offer  to  Martin  &  Pettitt, 
Tnc.,  Advertising  Typographers,  604 
University  St..  Seattle,  Wash. 


GOSS  28  PP.  "Straightline”  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22^"  ent-oflf, 
electrical  and  sterotype  eqni^ent. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heflfel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 
22-)^"  cut-off.  AC  drive,  reels,  will  sell 
as  two  3  unit  presses. 

OFIORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


*  linotype  533915  with 
«  3  Magazines.  4 

old  Disk,  3  Molds.  Good,  clean  con 
*3000  immediately  at 

na  71  Queensbort 

Rd..  Rochester,  N.  T. 


OLTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  twe 
fflotor  full  automatic  newspaper  presi 
control  panels.  220  v.  3  ph 
complete  with  resistors  and 
pash  button  stations.  Used,  service 
•Die.  now  available.  Two  are  face 
Plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
’’**<1. ‘ype.  will  also  parallel, 
*  Of  5  deck! 
._/]*  width.  16-p8ge  tubulars,  oi 
Fao-toK?**®*'  satisfactorily.  Tho 
Wst^r*^  PRINTING  CO 

iterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width.  2214"  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  PAGE  HQF,  • 

Single  width.  ex*-:^*8^r  cylinder, 
22)4"  cut  off,  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22.54'’  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21 ’4"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shnlpress  New  York" 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
Two  48-page  Hoe  Magazine  Presses. 
Maximum  book  size  15yj  x  11. 

2-colors  one  side  1-color  reverse. 

Two  automatic  feeders  for  covers  and 
insertions  on  each  press. 

New  AC  motors  and  controls  recently 
installed. 

Model  8  Linotype. 

50"  lOZ  Seybold  paper  cutter. 

PRINTERS  EXCHANGE 
Producers  of  the  Speedisealer 
624  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5.  Illinois 
Phone:  Wabash  2-5344 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


PRINTING  PAPERS,  carton  to  car¬ 
load.  every  type  and  grade.  Get  our 
price.  Andsy  Paper  Company,  527 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I-? — AL  4-0830. 


FACSIMILE 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 


New  and  unused  facsimile 
equipment,  manufactured  by 
the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  corporation  which 
no  longer  has  plans  for  fac¬ 
simile  operation: 


1  Complete  studio  transmit¬ 
ting  installation,  console 
mounted 

1  Pulse  generator 

1  Facsimile  recorder  and 
recorder  amplifier  stand¬ 
ard  relay  rack  panel 

20  Complete  facsimile-sonnd 
combination  receiving  sets, 
comprising  high  quality 
AM-FM  broadcast  receiv¬ 
er  with  facsimile  recorder 
and  amplifier  in  hardwood 
console  cabinets  with 
large  loudspeaker. 


Correspondence  is  Invited,  re¬ 
lating  to  purchase  of  the 
above,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Box  4641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting.  Rebnilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Chnrch  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.;  2-1729 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc- 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTE1> 


Get  more  for  yoar  surplus  equipment. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  purctiasers  in 
our  tiles.  Send  us  your  list. 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg., 

Cleveland  13,  Uhio 


CHASES — 4-8  tabloid  with  center  bar 
for  2154"  cut-off.  STA-HI  MASTER 
F'OR.\li:,R — A.C.,  3  phase.  60  Cycle  for 
JlJ/j"  cut-off.  MATRIX  ROLLER — 
A.C.,  3  phase,  60  Cycle,  Hoe  or  Goss, 
newspaper  size  plate  (2  tabloid 
pages).  LINOTYPE  533,  6  mold 

model.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Send  complete  details  prices  and  avail¬ 
ability.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
'fllE  BILLBOARD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
21bi)  Patterson  St..  Cincinnati  22,  O. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  F’ifth  Ave..  New  Y'ork  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  single  key¬ 
board  with  34-channel  auxiliary.  Im¬ 
mediate  cash  deal.  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  63  Park  Row, 
New  Y’ork  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
503 — 4th  Ave.  S. 

_ Minneapolis.  Minn. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

TWO  4-page  units,  side  frames  for 
2-to-l  Duplex  Tubular  Press.  Balto. 
Prtg.  Co..  Baltimore  2,  Md. _ 

FLAT  BED  WEB  PRESS.  Duplex  or 
Goss.  Needed  at  once.  Cash  deal.  Send 
complete  information  including  price. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc., 
63  Park  Row.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 8  PAGE  DECK  for  stand¬ 
ard  Duplex  Tubular  press  or  a  com¬ 
plete  24  p.3ge  Duplex  Tubular  Press. 
Muscatine  Journal,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4337,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press,  21%  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4535,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED — TWO  fairly  late  mtMels 
typesetting  machines;  must  be  good 
-nnning  machines  and  east  a  good  slug. 
Wm.  Fitzgerald.  23  Sheffield  Rd.,  Roa- 
lindale  31,  Mass. 


WANTED 

8  page  Goes  Cox-O-Type  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED  TO  BUT:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goes  folder.  21%  or  21% 
Hut-off.  Box  No.  4536,  Editor  St  Pnh- 
'iaher. 


I 
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FOR  QUICK  RESULTS 
USE  CLASSIFIED 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  lUl'page  book,  “How  lo  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,”  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
givt's  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  liradford  WyckofT  Ac  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well,” 
says  Boh  Finlay.  .Automotive  News 
editor.  “Well  worth  .$4.95,”  says  John 
Munn.  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  I)..  l*ackar<l  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  ‘2-week  campaign  selling 
•t'JO.OlH)  worth  of  cars.  Or<i«*r  To<lay! 
HOW.AHl)  PAKISH  ClassiH.d  AdVi-r 
tising  Service.  Dailv  News  Tower. 
-Miami  3*2.  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

\\'A>HI.\(iT()N  CUVKKACrK  —  Re¬ 
search,  Convent  ions.  Hearinjfs,  Local  ] 
Angli-s:  Colninhia  I’rc.ss  .'service,  (esl. 
19:!.'))  7:!S  Kiflh  St..  WV.  WasliiiiKlon  I 
1.  I).  ('. _ 

WANTKI)  i 

Live  wire  repri  sentative  to  promote  j 
eireolation  of  a  specializeil  .South  Afri¬ 
can  .lonrnal  in  the  I  nitecl  State.s  of 
.America.  I 

.\l)pl.v: — Capro,  P.  t).  Itox  9384,  .To- 
hannesburtc,  Smith  .Africa. 

FEATURES  } 

RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 
Bible  Stories,  Sunday  School  Lesson, 
Popular  Hymn  Stories,  Do  Ton  Know 
That.  Religious  Features,  1203  Lafay- 

ftte  Parkway,  Williamsport,  Pa. _ j 

AV -ANTED:  Good  original  sports  gags,  I 
not  drawings.  Box  4tj55,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE  i 

I  AM  commissioned  to  find  top  flight 
manager  for  soutliern  daily  in  fastest 
growing  town  in  America.  Owners 
have  three  million  dollars  to  make 
paper  go.  Opportunity  to  acquire  ma¬ 
jority  ownership.  Only  one  with  proven 
record  of  profitable  production  consid¬ 
ered.  This  is  the  best  opening  in  the 
nation  for  man  with  limited  capital 
or  successful  record  and  no  capital. 
.T.  B.  Snider,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  ' 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Salesman. 
Top-flight  salary  to  top-flight  man. 
Write  Wayne  Moores,  Charlotte  Ob- 
server,  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 

MIDWEST  daily,  20,000  cirriilation. 
enlarging  staff,  wants  ad  solicitor  to 
develop  new  accounts,  sell  tie-ins,  etc. 
Good  position  on  old  established  pa-  ! 
per.  Opportunity  for  higher  salary  do-  I 
pmds  on  own  initiative.  Prefer  man  , 
with  experience  on  middle  or  small¬ 
sized  daily.  Must  ho  sober,  reliable, 
under  40,  have  references,  furnish 
complete  background.  Will  require 
personal  interview.  Write  Box  4625, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OP  the  South's  greatest  new-s- 
papers  needs  the  services  of  a  capa¬ 
ble  advertising  salesman.  We  want  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  sell  and  serv¬ 
ice  the  largest  to  medium  size  retail 
accounts  ...  a  man  who  after  a  short 
indoctrination  can  take  over  his  list 
of  accounts  and  handle  them.  This  is  ^ 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  a  Publishing 
Company  that  only  knows  how  to  go 
forward.  Box  4628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TIMB.S  .TOURN'AL.  Vineland.  N.  .T.. 
38  miles  from  Philadelphia.  lOM. 
ABC.  has  opening  for  man  or  woman 
I'lassifled  manapr  to  head  three  girl 
department.  Will  eon.«ider  a  sales  per- 
"•on  who  can  sell  classified  and  can  ! 
develop  info  directing  the  dei>artment.  , 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

A  CON'.NECTIOUT  DAILY  (25,000 
eireulutiuii)  has  an  upeiiiug  for  an 
iinihitions  and  capable  advertising  man 
ixperienced  in  lay-out  and  servicing 
retail  accounts.  Please  write  e-vperi- 
eiice  and  qualifications  to  Box  4063. 
Editor  A  Puhlislier. 

PKDtiKE.SSIAE  SMALL  DAILV  on 
Vlast  Coast  wants  an  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  wlio  can  produce. 
Chanre  to  advance.  Please  give  full 
details  anil  starting  salary  wanted. 
Box  4t>66.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  month¬ 
ly  periodical  specializing  on  inierna- 
tional  news.  State  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary.  Address  Circulation,  7023  Em- 
[>ire  Stale  Bldg.,  New  York  City. _ 

C  IRC'l  L.ATION  .M  ANAGER  on  South 
el'll  daily  of  80.000  eireulation.  Must 
he  I  lioroiiglily  experie-need  in  building 
lily  as  Hell  as  large  country  circii- 
lalioii.  Territory  offers  great  possihili- 
lii-s  for  i‘Xpansion.  AATieii  i-i'iilying  give 
age.  past  experionees  and  I'lill  refer- 
eiKcs.  Replv  Box  li>73.  Kdiior  A  I’lih- 
lisher. _  _ _ 

i  lia  I  I.ATIDX  MA.N  AGER  who 
kiioH  >  stiiiid  and  street  sale.s  thor¬ 
oughly.  Eastern  i  veiling  daily  .‘>0,000 
lias  opening  for  in  tive  worker  in  eoni- 
petitive  field.  Good  permanent  post-, 
tion.  Correspondenee  eontidential.  Give 
i'lill  partieiilars,  salary.  Box  46.‘)9.  ' 
Editor  A-  Puhlislier. _ 

t'l  RcrL.ATIGN  Manager  wanted  for 
small  N>'w  .Mi'xieo  daily.  Send  full 
d•■tails  in  first  letter.  New  Jlexieo 
Ni  wspaiiers.  Inc..  P.  1).  Box  381,  San¬ 
ta  Ke,  .New  Mexico. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCLL.ATION  MAN 
wanted  for  installing  little  mercliant 
plan  and  promoting  circulation.  AVe 
liave  a  specific  temporary  job  to  be 
done.  Estimate  6  to  9  months  to  com¬ 
plete.  8.")-year-old  daily  with  no  eoin- 
lietition.  Millville  Daily  Republican, 
Millville.  N.  .1. _ 

SUBURBAN  AND  COUNTRY  ROAD 
MAN — Newspaper  in  South,  Evening 
and  Sunday,  can  use  services  of  capa¬ 
ble  country  roadman  with  ability  to 
open  new  territory  and  handle  exist¬ 
ing  distributors  and  details.  Write 
giving  full  details,  salary,  age,  etc. 
Box  4640.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL  ! 

AGGRESSIVE  Wasliiiigtoii  service  for 
iditors  lias  attractive  opportunity  for 
man  in  early  thirties  who  has  solid 
editorial  room  background.  He  must 
he  as  jealous  of  editorial  integrity  as 
our  editors.  He  must  prove  own  sales 
ability  in  order  to  direct  sales  of 
others.  He  can  earn  .stock  jiarticipa 
tion  without  investing  any  of  his  sav-  , 
ings  by  demonstrating  ability  to  take 
on  responsibility  from  owners.  Please 
give  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
Inquiries  will  he  held  in  strictest  con 
fidence.  AVe  consider  this  unusual  op- 
imrlnnity  to  grow  in  field  of  publish- 
ing.  Box  4681.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KDITOR-retmrter  for  large  weekly, 
who  can  develop  angles  and  features 
to  eomiiete  with  nearliy  dailies.  Write 
I'xp.  iienec.  Box  4653,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. _ 

EDiTORI.AL  receptionist  northern 
N'ew  England  daily.  Reporter  aptitude, 
aims,  journalism  graduate  preferred. 
AA'rite  fully,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  first  letter.  Box  4690,  Editor 
.A-  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER— BEGINNER 
A\'II.<L  acquire  knowledge  of  all  types 
Ilf  reporting  from  foil  spread  of  small 
eommnnily  sources.  Interest  in  sports 
di’sir.-ihle.  Midwest.  AA'rite  fully.  Box 
4661.  Editor  A-  Puhlislier. 

FIN  ANflAL  REPORTER— Investment 
puldieation  seeks  man  with  AA’all 
.silreet  experieiiee  who  can  develop 
into  eiiliimnist.  Send  background  de¬ 
tails.  salarv  requirements.  Box  469'2. 
Editor  A-  Piililisher . _ _ 

RFPGKTER— City  Hall,  police  he, at. 
Novice  not  wanted.  Need  man  can  dig 
news,  write  it  swiftly.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary,  available  date.  New 
A'li'k  Slate  afternoon  daily.  Box  467.">. 
Editor  X-  Puhlislier. 


SMALL  CITY  EDITOR 

Publisher  wants  outstanding  editor- 
newsman  now  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  in  7M-15M  community  who  seeks 
future  security,  challenge.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  non-metropolitan  field,  poasese 
ambition  and  enthusiasm  tempered  by 
sound  experience,  and  be  young 
enough  to  handle  5M-10M  circulation 
newspaper.  Post  requires  leadership 
and  teamwork  to  build  six-man  staff 
into  hard  hitting,  intelligent,  cohesive 
unit  pacing  other  departments. 

Editor  preferably  east  or  mid-southern 
background,  who  will  work  to  make 
Ills  newspaper  best  possible  can  share 
progress  and  influence  New  York 
State  community  to  a  marked  degree. 
•Must  develop  news,  feature  appeal 
and  get  out  concise,  neat,  significant 
product.  Good  salary,  other  attrac¬ 
tions  offered  right  man.  Replies,  ail 
confidential,  should  be  candid,  unre¬ 
strained  and  include  experience,  hob¬ 
bies,  habits,  minimum  salary.  Address 
Box  4648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOK-experieiiced  news  reporter, 
fcntiire  writer  for  nnlioniil  )iietiire 
niagiiziiie.  S'lite  part  ii  iiliir.s.  Box  1668. 
Kdiior  A-  Publisher.  _  i 

jnrtTRTAL  BKGINNER"  ' 

Roekland  Coiinl.v  .Messenger  | 

Hnverstraw.  New  A'ork  _  j 

W  ANT'KTr?  mT'ITKK.  experienced 
man  as  director  of  sindeiit  pnhlieations 
in  large  midwest  university.  Box 
1668.  Editor  A-  I’lildisher. 

HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

M.AN  with  experience  to  teach  college 
courses  in  News  Photography  and 
Photo-Engraving.  Write  The  Dean, 
Lincoln  University  School  of  .lournal- 
ism,  .Jefferson  City.  Mo. 


I  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL, 

i  JOURNEYMAN  Stereotypers.  Perma¬ 
nent  positions  available.  Write,  call 
I  or  wire  Stereotype  Foreman,  The  Sait 
I  Lake  Tribune.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  | 

i  WANTED:  TWO  Linotype  Operators 
I  for  “31,”  “32“  Ad  Machines,  $1.90 
per  hour — night  work,  good  working 
conditions,  paid  vacation,  bonus,  etc. 
Contact  J.  Q.  Holder.  Snpt.,  Southern 
:  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Ar 
I  kansas. _ 

i  JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressmen.  Per¬ 
manent  positions  available.  Write,  call 
or  wire  Pressroom  Foreman,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Sait  Lake  City,  Utah. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE _ 

PROPIT.ABLE,  world-wide  sales  of 
books,  articles,  stories,  plays.  Movie, 
television  contacts.  Authors’  and  Puh- 
j  lisliers'  Service,  24-25  77th  St.,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  N.  Y. 


PATIO  HOUSE 

Itring  yoiir  writing  problems  lo  Man¬ 
hattan’s  NEW  CREATIVE  CENTER. 

Lectiirrs,  Open  Forums,  Consultation. 
Fiction.  Plays.  Radio.  .Scenarios, 
Research,  Translations,  MS  Typing. 
22.'i  K.  51st  St..  N.Y.C.  22.  PL.  9-6682 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Booksi^jjictjuai.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klaiisner,*  130  E.  40  St.,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-  | 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

AVAILABLE  after  Jan.  1  to  any  pub-  i 
lisher  looking  for  hard-working  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  42-year-old  all-aronnd  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  was  Pnlitter  prise 
winner  in  news  end  and  who  seeks  op-  . 
portunity  to  prove  vaine  to  those  ap¬ 
preciating  sound  bnsineat  judgment 
and  resonrcefulneas.  East  preferred  ' 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  4608,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  33.  experienced 
in  all  departments,  seeks  administra-  | 
tivM  position  on  daily.  Hard  worker 
efficient  organizer,  ideas.  Box  4.5.56 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUl 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINlSTRATiVE 

EXl’EKIKNCEl)  uch apapermsu  xCi 
lake  salar.v  cut  to  learn  business  ssS 
iKiministrative  aspects  of  publiji,,,, 
while  working  on  editorial  sti* 
Piineelon  (Magna  Cum  Laude)  Jk 
Columhia  University  •lournslism 
4684,  Editor  A  Piililisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 

Somewhere  .  .  . 

there  is  a  piililish.-i  nliose  kingsii,j 
>ii'ikl.v  or  inidille  aiz,.,|  daily  need,,” 
eapel  t  iiilx  el'li-iiii;  l■>'pl•es^  ntative_|V 
k.iid  111  a  man  win,  iia,.,  Iffs  p„,oBs 
magnetism,  love  of  haul  selling  uj 
,-.\eellent  haekgronnd  of  loeal  and  os 
tional  exp.  l  ienee  to  snag,  servite  sac 
liolil  tile  toiiali  ■  priMiiiiiiii' '  aeeounii 
This  man  l.a-  edited  a  euiiiitry  us,... 

'V‘ . .  "1’  '.'"'  loeal  ad  operatioiiral 

lb.'  eoiiiilry  S  largest  wholesaler  sad 
now  is  1  inployeil  liy  a  major  iialiuni: 

adv-rtiser.  Ho . .  for  a  small  dn 

lieartsiek  for  greater  chall.-iig,.  aii,|  oV 
portiiiiily.  Anywhere  Ka^l  of  the  Mj, 
sissippi.  Young  3(ls.  Must  have  hoa- 
iig  for  3  eliildreii.  Box  4670  F.lim, 
\  I’nhlisher. 

AD  MAKER  Oli  Al)  T.\KKrT~ 
Hard  iiitling  adv.  riising  mana.er 
salesman.  .Vvailahli-  iiiimediately"  6 

years  l■xp,'ril  . .  loeal.  ii.itiunal  so. 

.'lassifiid.  30  yi'.irs  o'  age.  Kxi,| 
Prefer  East.  Have  ear.  Box  469,: 
Editor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Available  Jan.  1st.,  for  25M  to  10011 
newspaper.  25  years  experience,  ensl- 
lent  record,  complete  knowledft  ill  de¬ 
partments.  Age  44,  family,  now  sa- 

?doyed  11th  year  present  position.  Prt- 
er  salary-bonus  arrangement.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  greatly  apprecisted. 
Write  Box  4586,  Editor  A  PnblisW. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 15  years  ei 
pcricnce,  nge  39,  married,  cspible. 

,  aruhitious.  $70-$80.  Box  4637,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

E.MPLOYED  AD  MAN,  25  yeirs  ii 
periencp,  wants  to  advance  himsell 
New  York  State  or  New  England 
Good  layout  and  copy  man  who  eu 
sell  and  service  accounts.  Best  o( 
character  and  business  refereocee 
.\vailab1e  on  2  week  notice.  Write  Boi 
4548,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

G.\L  P'RIDAY — Experienced  newips 
per  advertising,  research,  radio  copy 
fashion.  Original  ideas.  College  g^ 
Free  to  travel.  Box  4563,  Editor  k 
I  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  jimrniilism  grad,  major  io 
advi'rtising.  retail,  direct,  national,  ra¬ 
dio.  lyimgriiphy.  .Sei'ks  job  with  daily 
or  magazine  iinywh.'re.  Siipplemenlary 
courses  in  YInrketing.  .\ge  23.  married, 
i  Write  R.  L.  Rnshevsky.  211  Sonlli 
1  8th  St.,  roinnihia.  Mo. _ _ 

PRODUCTIVE.  genial,  adverlliinr 
manager.  30.  earning  $6,500  on  iinali 
1  daily;  experienced  news,  promotioi. 

,  ailvertising  other  papers  to  62.500 
I  circulation  :  seeks  top  ad  spol  in  law 
I  market  with  ailvancement.  Write  Bor 
I  4626.  Editor  A  Puhlislier. _ 

SECRKT.VRV,  anianiK'nsia  (ilalel.  d' 
v.'rsified  exiierieiice  sales  promotion. 

I  advertising,  selling:  I'mploycd;  seek. 

I>nrt-timt>  job.  DeRel.  70  Seventh  Are„ 

!  New  York  11.  _ 

!  SPACE  SALBSM.4N.  PLUS  HWf 
•  iieei-ssfiil  newspaper  experience  phi 
I  agency,  copy,  iirodiiction.  sale 
I  motion.  Seeks  yiennanent  amliaW 


I  agency,  copy,  iirouiiciion.  17- 

I  motion.  Seeks  yiennanent  amliaW 
.  with  newspaper,  consumer  or  tra« 
magazine  in  Pliiladeliihia  or  Sew  Tort 
'  area.  .\ge  30.  Box  4677,  Editor  * 
Puhlislier. 

THEORA  W.  Crosby,  Cnero,  Tw 
'  sells  Special  Pages,  Editioni,  sW 
where.  Oar.  References.  15  7**^  ** 

,  perience. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ARl^ 

A  RT  DIKKt  TDK  of  the  late  Tri- Shi’ 
i  Sandav  rolo  magazine 
'  lion  with  snnd.'iv  'TSo 

ahilify  anil  top  illustrator.  Box 
Fuitftr  Jir  Piihlishpr. 


SITUATIONS  WAHTED- 
CARTOONISTS 

pttMRINATION  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  and  PROMOTION  MAN. 
you’v.  seen  his  reprinted  dally  car¬ 
toons  snd  ads  regularly.  Present  con¬ 
nection  dates  back  to  1931  as  one-man 
?n{iSnist  and  promotion  department 
creating  ideas,  copy  and  compiling 
market  data  for  6ig-name  organiia- 
“on  Available  3  weeks  notice.  Box 
4562,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

.\SSET.8:  Single,  27;  simere  interest, 
ability;  principles  but  no  illiisinns; 
social  science  and  lit.  backgruiind;  BA 
Wisconsin. 

LI.llULITIES :  No  practical  news  or 
piihlishiiig  experience. 

OVERALL  STATEMENT:  Mould  ap 
preii,ite  chance  to  prove  editorial  po¬ 
tential  in  ncw.spaiier.  magazine,  or 
book  publishing. 

CONTACT:  Mr.  Robert  M’.  Kstey, 
.\pt.  47.  123  Highland  .\venuf. 

Somerville  43.  M.assachnsetts.  | 

I'LL  GO  anywhere  in  the  country  for 
a  general  assignment  reporting  job. 
Girl  reporter.  B.S.  in  Journalism,  six 
years  experience,  including  four  with 
wire  service,  reporting  and  rewrite; 
two  in  publicity.  Box  4660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DL'IILISHKRS  KKPKKSKNTATl VE — 
Editorial,  sales  experience  all  phases 
trade  journals,  some  new.spaper — edi¬ 
tor.  advertising;,  ciruulalion:  research, 
features,  correspondent,  eouventious, 
photos.  Traveled,  know  entire  South; 
business  contacts.  Prefer  Atlanta  or 
Washington.  Box  4665,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

A-1  I>KSK  Man  will  accept  iinmetliate* 
ly  first  offer  of  $60  weekly  by  south¬ 
east  daily.  Dean  Newman.  Mountain 
Home.  Tennessee. 

A  LEADING  Circulation  .Manager  on 

12  000  p.iper  seeks  a  better  opportuni¬ 
ty  Age  03.  Excellimt  character,  good 
-c'fercnces.  AAritc  Box  1669,  Editor  A: 
I’ublisher. 

PR9DUCTI0N,  LAYOUT.  Three  years  ' 
experience  national  magazine.  Special 
flair  for  type  and  layout.  Knowledge  : 
administrative  problems  of  prodnetion.  : 
Box  4606,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

-VU IIKKAHLE  young  man  with  16 
months  experience  as  a  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  seeks  position  on  small  city 
daily.  Box  4676.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATIDN  PRtlMOTlON 

A'uung  aggressive  executive  witlt  abil-  , 
ity  to  plan  and  execute  result  getting 
promotions,  desires  tough  assigniiient. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4650,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COUNTRA'  circulation  manager  or  su- 
Iiervisor.  8  years  experience.  37  years 
old.  AA’ill  go  anywhere.  .Alarried.  Ex¬ 
perience  daily  and  Sunday.  Little 
Merchant  Plan  and  carrier  promotion, 
.lack  Earnest.  202  Sycamore  St..  Phone  ' 
1607-.T.  H.irlan.  Ky.  ^ 

REPORTER  REWRITEMAN*  —  Four  | 
yi‘in'4  on  1*J.000  morninir  daily;  three  ' 
years  service  publication:  li.A:  26:1 
married:  feature  writing  and  public 
relations  experience:  can  handle  cam- | 
era:  wants  job  on  newspaper  or  mag:-  1 
a/.ine;  will  travel  anywhere;  $65  min-  | 
imum.  Box  4671.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

-IMBITIOUS  man,  22,  University  of  . 
Kocho.ster  B.A..  Government  and  His-  j 
lory.  Special  interests,  politics,  sports.  ' 
Desires  journalism  career.  Start  any 
salary,  capacity.  M’ell  travelled,  Amer-  1 
icn.  Europe.  Box  4633,  Editor  &  Puh- 
l!.slier.  1 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  general  I 
news  coverage,  raflio.  sports,  ]>ublicity.  | 
TraV'l  anywhere.  Single.  Journalism 
dejrree.  Box  46S0.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

REPORTER — 4  months  college  corre- 
1  spondent  New  York  Herald  Tribnne, 

!  9  months  New  York  Times.  3  months 
;  Ben  Sonnenberg,  public  relations  con-  1 
sultant.  B.S.  social  science.  24.  Mar¬ 
ried.  'Will  travel  to  permanent  job 
with  future.  Box  4598,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  WOMAN  WITH  A-1  metropolitan  i 
experience — a  medal  for  journalism — 
who's  been  free-lancing  and  hitting 
the  national  magazines — is  looking  for 
a  job  again.  Any  offer  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4618,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-FINANCIAL 

Bepoiter-analy.st.  Daily  iiew.spaper, 
weekly  newsletter,  trade  paper  experi- 
1  iiee.  Solid  ability,  background,  knowl- 
edgi'  of  field.  .M..V.  economies.  28.  Box 
4.'>92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRA'  and  Suburban  circulation 
man,  age  44,  with  successful  sales, 
promotion,  home  didivery  record  e.s- 
pecially  good  for  Sunday  efforts.  AA’ill 
'.velcome  opportunity  to  helii  good 
daily  and  Sunday  get  lietter  net  paid 
results.  Open  for  offer  in  any  eaitae- 
ity  office  or  travel  at  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  with  exp  nses.  Box  4696.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  energetic,  yonnj;.  sinarle.  ! 
H.V.  seeks  job  with  future.  3  years 
«  xperience,  as  editor  small  town 

daily.  Box  4565,  Editor  ft  Publi.sher. 

EDITOR — Seeks  position  on  small 
daily.  Experienced  in  handling,  or¬ 
ganizing  local  news,  wire  desk,  make-  * 
up,  photo  department  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  Now  employed.  Write  Box 
4584,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Yonng.  ! 
aggressive,  experienced  little  merchant, 
dealers,  motor  routes,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  direct  mail,  establishing  new 
routes  and  territories.  Desires  full  j 
charge,  permanent  connection,  South, 
West.  Available  immediately.  Please  | 
write  or  wire  Box  4541,  Editor  &  Pub-  ■ 
lilher. 

REPORTER,  job  on  daily.  24,  single 
vet,  BA  English,  1V5  year’s  experience. 
Box  4609.  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 

EDITOR  (450,000  ABC  magazine),  ! 
experienced  daily  sports  editor,  report-  ' 
ei,  copy  desk;  BA  with  grad  work  in 
public  relations;  28,  maned,  available 
immediately.  Box  4560,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

R F.PORTF’R.  20.  with  15  months  expe 
rience.  eager  for  spot  on  southern 
newspaper.  Not  married  and  will  stari 
St  $45.00  weekly  for  right  opportnn 
ity  to  learn  more.  Box  4624,  Editor 

Si  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Alert,  ag¬ 
gressive.  dependable.  Pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  Age  45.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  ABC  records.  Especially  experi¬ 
enced  in  low  cost  promotion  and 
maintenance.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  publisher  re-organizing  de¬ 
partments  and  installing  improved  cost 
records  and  controls.  AVill  make 
analysis  and  submit  recommendations 
before  discussing  permanent  connec¬ 
tion.  Prefer  city  under  100,060.  Avail¬ 
able  in  approximately  30  days.  Ad- 
tlress  Box  4627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  investigator,  wide  ex-  i 
lierienei'  press.  radio,  magazines,  I 

books,  wi-leomes  new  opportunities.  ' 
Box  4687,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  make-up.  A-1  copy- 
reader.  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
minor  .md  major  sports,  including 
turf.  seeks  permanent  connection. 
Twelve  years  on  2  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  Highest  references.  Perfect 

health,  married,  42.  two  children. 
Sober,  mature  judgment,  good  mixer 

1  Box  4646,  Editor  A:  Publisher 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 4  years  experience 
small  eity  papers,  editing,  rewrite,  re- 
1  norting,  column.  Eastern  states  pre- 
1  ferred.  .-Ige  28.  married,  have  car.  Box 
j  4544.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

E.IKM  M’RITEK,  press  and  radio  ex- | 
lierioiiee  desires  .similar  work  or  jiub-  ] 
lie  relations  imsition  with  agricultural! 
company.  Box  4674,  Editor  A-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE  writer  and  photographer; 
daily  and  magazine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  circulation  or  crew  man* 
jeer  14  years*  circulation  erperienee. 
Thoroujfhly  experienced  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Prefer  position  south, 
southwest.  Box  4644.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GIRL  FRIDAY— College  gra>l.  excel- 
li'iit  all-around  experience  publishing. 

1  I’roof-reailing,  rewrite,  research.  Expert 
j  secretary.  Seeking  tiosilioii  in  editorial 

1  ■le|>artmeiit  in  metropolitan  New  York 
or  New-  .lorsey.  Box  4656,  Editor  & 
I'lll.lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WRITER— 8  years 
r'xnorience  small  city  papers.  Chieaeo 
Ap  publieity.  promotion.  ColumTi.  ra¬ 
tlin.  rr^^vrite.  Collesre  jjrad.  ase  32. 
sinsle.  have  ear.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Box  46.58. 

.  Kflltor  ft  Pnblisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 

JOHN  D.  STANARD,  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph.:  8S-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 

IIAliV.lKD  honors:  journalism  M.S., 
work.  24.  Salary,  location  secondary. 
Box  4667.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

j  ST\FK  WRITER-EDITOR 

Out.stiimlin^  business,  new^writin?  and 
!  I'ditins  experieme.  Crack  eorrespon- 
!  d-'nt.  .Vtre  29.  Family.  T’niversity  of 
Vorth  Carolina.  B<iX  4689.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

1  STRENGTHEN  YOUR  STIFF— Ex 

1  perienced  reporter,  writer  editor — - 
1  ••  iro  service,  large  and  small  citv  dai- 
,  ''.'S  Sound  news  judgment.  Reli.shle. 
Box  4693.  Editor  PnblisV.er. 

AVAILABLE  as  editorial  eorreapond- 
ent  for  any  and  all  tiwde  papers  wish¬ 
ing  news  coverage  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  vicinity.  Young  man  with  free 
Unee  and  Minmning  background, 
work  on  assignment  or  piece  work 
bsais.  Box  4607,  Editer  St  Pnblisher. 

GENERAL  assignments  reporter — 8 

1  years  experience  California  and  Texas 
metropolitan  dailies.  Single.  Anywhere. 

1  Box  4611,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

1 

MISSOURI  journalism  grad,  January, 
1950,  seeks  start  on  daily  or  magazine 
,  anywhere.  Majored  in  reporting  and 
;  copyreading.  Have  BA  in  sociology 
,  and  secondary  major  economics  Buf- 
1  falo  University.  25.  single,  healthy. 

1  Seyniniir  Rasnick,  211  South  Eighth, 
Columbia.  Mo. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ACCURATE  REPORTER — DESKMAN. 
Nitive  New  York  City;  20  years  on 
*"  Active,  healthy, 

eober.  Good  background.  3  languages. 

xoteran.  Anywhere 
U.  S.  Box  4567,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WTRK  STAFFER  on  top  Mftnhsttftn 
paper  wants  dav  wire  spot  in  medium 
;  sired  city,  preferably  eastern.  SeTen 
vesrs  experience  wHtine.  eonxreadlnr, 

1  makeup.  31.  colleire  irrad.  Box  4597, 
Editor  ft  Publisher 

NEM’S  EDITOR  seeks  job  on  small 
daily.  Prefer  city.  10.000  to  25.000. 
Fast  enough  to  edit  wire,  local  copy, 
write  editorials.  Box  4691,  Editor  Sc 
Publi.slier. 

WON'  T  SELL  son.— WILT,  welcome 
''»»v  desk,  reportorial  or  trainee  posi¬ 
tion:  summer  theater  ]uiblieity  man- 
e '••r:  Newspaper  Ciiiild  Award:  recent 
T\S  eopv  bov :  B.A..  eoMeje  editor, 
j  Box  4683,  Editor  ft  Publi'ibor. 

ABLE  city  editor  Chicasro  suburban 
^exiy  seeks  general  assignment  re* 

Third  year  in  present  spot, 
vood  background  sports,  politics.  28, 

ffiher"’^"*-  * 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  fi 

NOTHING  tike  a  Dame.  New  York 
Mick.  Kx-M’nve.  sharp.  fa.st.  bright. 
AH  heats.  Box  4682.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

or  December  3,  1949 

1  WRITER-EDITOR  with  news,  mnza- 
1  zinc,  public  relations  experience  seeks 

1  ♦•Ypcntive  post  daily  or  magazine.  Box 

1  1694  Editor  ft’  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ZKALOl’S  reporter  se^ks  cub  position 
on  ilaily  writiiiif  news,  sports.  College 
grail.  Will  travel.  Box  4657.  Editor  & 
JMildisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


VERSATILIC,  dyamic  instructor,  29, 
seeks  challenging  spot  in  liberally 
run  department.  Now  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  craft  (reporting,  editing),  and 
culture  (reviews,  features),  at  small 
university.  Editorial  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting,  editing,  on  dailies, 
weeklies,  house  organ,  college  and 
theatrical  publicity.  Conversant  with 
radio,  TV,  and  photography.  Female. 
Available  New  York  City  interview 
Dec.  26-31.  Box  4639.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  machinist — presently  em¬ 
ployed  metropolitan  daily,  wish  to 
make  change.  Experienced  all  models 
— quadders,  mixers.  Capable  as  head 
machinist.  Union.  Box  4594.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  ..^rPEKlNTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  cxiiiTience.  Proven 
proiliicer.  .\ge  44.  Low  cost  i>roduction 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
asstirecl.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
•If^tartnients.  Union.  P.ox  46i>4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRE.S.sROttM  Foreman  2+  years  news- 
jiai>ir  experience.  Capable,  executive 
ability,  references.  PreftT  west  coast 
state'.  P.ox  468o.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  available. 
Color  experience.  References.  Capable. 
Prefer  west  coast  states.  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  come  at  once  from  East. 
Box  4550.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS.MAN.  STEREOTYPER.  Crack- 
erjack  at  both.  Newspaper  and  job 
shop  experience.  Color.  Scott.  Hoe  or 
tubular.  Young,  married.  Box  4629, 
Editor  Ik  Publisher,  or  call  PRescott 
8-8135,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOT()GR.4PHER  and  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4569, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PliO.MOTION  .Manager — 1.‘>  yi-ars  top 
newsi.aper  promotion  experience.  Ma¬ 
jor  markets — advertising,  circulation. 
■  ditorinl.  research,  public  relations. 
Box  4678.  Editor  A  Publi-her. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED - 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRK.SS  AGENT 

'  Tops  in  ]iublirity.  Experienced  all 
'  phases  exploitation.  .Available  to  travel 
I  anywhere  immediately.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4651.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PUBLIC  RELATIDNS  AVOMAN 
■  Exiierienced  in  journalism  and  public 
!  relations — college  engineering  journal- 
istn.  postgraduate  study,  bouse  organ 
I  editori.il  work,  real  estate  PR.  general 
i  feature  writing,  correspondenee  from 
i  Erance — seeks  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion.  in  X’.  S,  or  Europe.  Box  4652. 

:  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  Relations  man.  age  81,  with 
i  over  10  years’  PR,  newspaper,  writing 
experience,  desires  job  with  good  firm. 
1  Excellent  record  and  recommendations 
'  in  executive  potitions.  Box  4602,  Edi- 
!  tor  &  Pnblisher. 


I  MY  BOS.si  LIKES  ME 

1  Bnt  admits  job  has  ceiling  and 
I  I've  hit  it.  5  years  business  newspa- 
I  perman.  2  years  in  newspaper  pnblic 
'■i.iations.  pnblioity.  sales  promotion. 
I  .lob  must  be  long-range  with  future. 
Locate  New  York  City.  Age  31.  tnsr- 
'ied.  BA.  $6,500  minimnm.  Bov  4.561. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


In  Portland,  Maine,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Pub- 
Ushing  Company  (Press  Herald, 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram) 
have  participated  in  a  study 
which  might  be  called  a  new 
insight  into  the  workings  of 
democracy. 

In  Portland  less  than  20%  of 
the  registered  voters  vote  in 
local  elections  and  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  democracy  cannot  ful¬ 
fill  its  promise  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  So,  the  Greater  Port¬ 
land  Research  Council  invited 
Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  a  New  York 
Psychological  Consultant,  to 
conduct  a  pilot  study  of  the 
problem.  It  was  supported  fi- 
financially  by  the  local  service 
clubs  (Rotary  and  Kiwanis)  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc., 
and  the  publishing  company 
which  printed  the  Dichter  re¬ 
port  in  four  tabloid  pages  in 
the  Nov.  25  Press  Herald. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  report 
here  but  a  summary  of  the  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions,  obtained 
through  the  interview  method, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  study’s 
scope. 

“Four  major  traits  could  be 
seen,  all  characteristic  for  Port¬ 
land,  and  they  serve  as  ex¬ 
planations  for  why  the  citizens 
feel  and  behave  the  way  they 
do,”  Mr.  Dichter  reported. 

“1.  There  is  no  real  political 
apathy  among  Portland  citizens. 
Instead,  we  find  a  frustration, 
waiting  to  be  eliminated. 

“2.  Few  people  in  Portland 
feel  they  are  full  citizens  of 
Portland;  they  are  only  par¬ 
tially  so.  They  belong  to  spe¬ 
cific  groups,  which  are  stronger 
than  their  ties  to  the  city  itself. 

“3.  Citizens  of  Portland  who 
are  eligible  to  vote  lack  cour¬ 
age.  Voting  needs  courage  and 
is  a  problem  of  emotional  ma¬ 
turity. 

“4.  Portland  citizens,  as  is 


probably  the  case  in  most  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  are  overcritical.” 


individuals.  They  are  afraid, 
therefore,  of  their  own  thoughts. 
Rather  than  seeking  a  construc¬ 
tive  outlet  for  their  rebellious 
feelings  and  translating  them 
into  positive  actions,  they  swal¬ 
low  their  bitterness  and  shut  it 
up  within  themselves.” 

Therefore,  the  report  recom¬ 
mended  five  major  jobs  as  so¬ 
lution  for  the  lack  of  political 
participation: 

“1.  Remove  the  irrational 
power  of  the  mythical  group. 

“2.  Eliminate  unconscious 
reasons  for  non-voting  such  as 
fear  and  immaturity. 

“3.  Create  better  knowledge 
of  public  servants. 

“4.  Create  new  channels  for 
communication. 

“5.  Introduce  as  many  physi¬ 
cal  improvements  as  possible.” 


Conclusions  were: 

“1.  Portland  citizens  do  not 
fail  to  vote  out  of  ignorance,  ill 
will,  or  apathy.  They  lack,  at 
present,  the  courage  to  accept 
their  own  responsibilities  and 
face  the  difficulties  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  making  decisions  as 
mature  individuals. 

“2.  There  is  a  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  various 
groups  living  in  Portland.  They 
do  not  have  a  feeling  of  unity 
and  understanding.  There  is 
particularly  lacking  a  proper 
relationship  between  the  city 
government  and  the  people. 
They  feel  therefore  isolated  and 
left  to  thir  own  fate.  This  feel¬ 
ing  results  in  insecurity  and 
criticism  and  attempts  to  es¬ 
cape,  by  blaming  mythical 
groups,  who  are  hiding  in  the 
corners,  thus  preventing  all 
progress  and  achievements. 

“3.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
only  a  rebellion  will  bring 
about  changes.  The  people  of 
Portland,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
basically  lawful  and  restrained 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Dec.  7-9 — ^National  Assn,  of 
Manufacturers,  54th  Congress 
of  American  Industry,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
Citv. 


Two-Platoon 
All-Americas 
Stir  Dispute 


oon  ’  I 
icas  [ 


-  The  controversy  in  football 

found  that  “she  feels  compelled  circles-^n  the  merits  of  the 
to  admit  in  the  end  that  the  two-platoon  system  of  defensive 
paper  ‘is  trying  to  be  fair.’  ”  3*^^  offensive  teams— has  been 

“Another  one  of  the  com-  extended  to  the  choice  of  All 
ments  with  great  frequency  America  teams, 
made  on  the  Portland  paper  by  ,  *  *  News  Service 


our  respondents,”  the  report  introduced  the  two-platoon  AU- 


continued,  “was  that  it  is  a  one-  America  f®3m  in  1948,  and 
man  paper.  Therefore  it  lacks  used  the  ^stein  this  year, 

competition  in  views  or  opin-  NEA  Service  also  adopted  the 
ions.  'This  fact  was  quoted  fre-  system  tins  year, 

quently  as  a  proof  that  Port-  But  the  A^ociated  Press  and 
land  is  run  by  a  few  families.  sticking 

There  were  also  quite  a  number  first  team-second  team* 

of  people  who  implied  they  niethod  on  the  ground  that  the 
might  take  a  more  active  part  majority  of  universities  and  col- 
in  city  affairs  if  there  were  at  use  defensive  and 

least  two  papers  to  give  them  offensive  platoons, 
a  controversial  picture.  Says  Old  System  'Outmoded' 

“These  statements  were  sig-  in  picking  22  stars  for  his 
nificant  of  the  personality  All-America  team,  Harry  Gray- 
make-up  of  the  individuals  son,  NEA  sports  editor,  said 
rather  than  of  the  paper.  Those  ‘  The  old  fashioned  All-America 
people  who  refuse  to  make  up  is  as  outmoded  as  the  60-minute 
their  own  minds  find  a  welcome  man.  With  the  entire  concept 
excu.se  in  the  fact  that  the  paner  of  football  changed,  why  not 
is  a  one  sided  and  biased  influ-  alter  the  All-America  preced¬ 
ence.  Those  who  are  more  ma-  ure?" 

ture  recognize  that  it  is  up  to  Leo  Peterson,  sports  editor  of 
them  to  secure  full  information,  the  U.P.,  told  E  &  P  that  less 
“The  more  the  paper  can  give  than  10%  of  the  teams  have 
the  conviction  of  representing  two  platoons;  thus  the  two- 
facts  neutrally  the  less  possi-  platoon  All-America  would  be 
bility  will  exist  that  it  will  be  “too  limited.”  He  added  that  if 
used  as  another  scapegoat,”  the  the  system  were  to  be  generally 
report  concluded.  adopted  by  football  coaches,  the 


Says  Old  System  'Outmoded' 
In  picking  22  stars  for  his 


Dr.  Dichter’s  report  did  not 
include  criticism  of  specific 
persons  or  organizations.  The 
word  “newspaper”  w’as  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  quote  of  an  inter¬ 
viewee.  Otherwise,  the  only- 
references  to  newspapers  or  ra¬ 
dio  might  be  interpreted  as  be¬ 
ing  included  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  4  and  conclusion  2. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Company  “be¬ 
lieving  that  criticism  is  a 
healthy  thing  and  wanting  to 
find  out  where  and  how  its 
readers  feel  the  press  is  failing 
them,”  asked  Dr.  Dichter  to 
prepare  a  supplementary  report 
of  the  comments  and  criticisms 
directed  at  it.  The  Press  Herald 
published  this  report  also. 

“Considering  that  a  news¬ 
paper  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  mediums  of 
communication  between  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  world  he  lives  in  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Portland 
newspaper  was  mentioned  in 
our  interviews  quite  frequent¬ 
ly,”  the  psychologist  reported. 
Without  including  all  the  quotes 
contained  in  the  report,  (some 
of  them  appear  in  a  story  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue)  here  is  his 
analysis  of  the  remarks: 

“When  our  respondents  men¬ 
tioned  the  paper,  one  of  the 
things  almost  always  associated 
by  them  with  it  was  that  it  is 
a  Republican  paper.  Although 
most  people  mentioned  this  fact, 
the  way  it  was  done  varied 
with  their  overall  attitude. 

“Those  with  a  mature  reac¬ 
tion  simply  stated  the  Repub¬ 
lican  character  of  the  paper  in 
a  sober,  matter  of  fact  form. 
The  emotional  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  an  entirely 
different  attitude.  They  felt 
that  this  one-sidedness  was  re¬ 
grettable. 

“However,  in  the  case  of  the 
emotional  and  more  immature 
person  we  found  also  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  paper’s  attempt  to 
be  ‘trying  to  give  both  sides,’ 
‘fair,’  ‘getting  better  and  better 
in  presenting  both  views,’  etc.” 

Even  in  the  case  of  a  “person 
whose  emotions  speak  louder 
than  her  judgment”  and  who 
“reads  into  the  paper  what  she 
wants  to  find”  the  researcher 


adopted  by  football  coaches,  the 
U.P.  would  change  its  method 
of  selection,  “but  I  don’t  think 


It  took  courage  for  this  news-  of  selection,  “but  I  don’t  think 
paper  to  ask  for  and  print  this  that  will  happen  for  a  long 
report.  The  acknowledgements  time.” 

of  “fairness”  in  the  news  must  The  AP  pointed  out  that  al- 
have  been  encouraging.  though  all  teams  have  been  sub- 

Its  action,  however,  is  a  stituting  freely,  only  a  few 
strong  indication  the  manage-  teams  have  enough  manpower 
ment,  editorial  and  business,  is  for  two  platoons.  The  wire 
not  asleep  at  the  switch  and  is  service  added  that  three  of  the 
anxious  not  only  to  improve  the  nation’s  top  teams— Notre  Dame, 
community  but  to  improve  its  Oklahoma  and  California— do 
own  product  and  its  service  to  not  use  the  two-platoon  system 
the  people.  “If  the  time  comes  when  all  the 

'The  report  will  be  of  special  big  teams  adopt  it,  we  might 
interest  to  one-newspaper  or  do  the  same,  but  thus  far  we 
one-ownership  towns.  News-  haven’t  even  given  it  any 


given  it  any 


papermen  in  some  of  them  will  thought,”  an  AP  man  said. 


find  the  Portland  report  fitting  Carver  Was  First 

their  own  situation  closely.  Carver  Was  nrst 

Perhaps  this  pioneering  step  INS  Sports  Editor  Lawton 
in  Portland  will  lead  to  similar  Carver,  who  started  the  new  m- 
studies  in  other  cities.  If  it  does  vision  of  All-America  honore  m 
it  will  lead  to  newspaper  im-  1948  when  the  unlimited  su^- 
provement  as  it  will  undoubt-  tution  rule  first  came  into 
edly  do  in  Portland.  prominent  use,  explained  that 


Career  Parley 
Set  For  Youth 


1948  when  the  unlimited  suM- 
tution  rule  first  came  into 
prominent  use,  explained  that 
INS  is  acknowledging  the 
changing  concept  of  college 
football. 

He  added:  “As  long  as  tte 
two-platoon  system  is  in  sum 


Chicago— Plans  for  the  second  iwo-piaioon  sysie...  is  * 
annual  Chicago  Area  Career  extensive  use  .throughout  the 
Conference  for  high  school  stu- 

dents  have  been  annaiineed  hv  bring  about  Uie  present  SJWlto 


dents  have  been  announced  by  “ a  Hefen 

♦ho  r-h.-o/too  ization  in  offensive  and  deten 


the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  annual  conference  is 


sive  skills,  INS  will  continue  to 


lilt;  ciiiiiudi  L’uniurtjiice  is  a  .  ,  .  j*  *,•  *  aii  Amorira 

joint  project  of  the  Sun-Times,  d*®  *  ®  .  «nSlk 

♦ho  O.hiooco  Toohoiooi  Cooio^joo  teams— one  selected  speciflcauy 


the  Chicago  Technical  Societies  0^00=  „o  nrnwesr  the 

Council  and  Illinois  Institute  of  brilliance 

Technology.  All  high  school  stu-  ““ 

dents  in  Chicago  and  Cook  defense  , 

County  public  and  parochial  INS  singled  out  21  ®t®K 

schools  are  invited  to  attend  the  its  honors— Leon  Hart  of  wove 
sessions,  free.  Dame  made  both  teams. 

Counselling  is  offered  in  near-  ■ 

ly  70  fields  of  business,  industry 

end  professional  endeavor.  lOT  bUnUOy 

Speakers  are  solicited  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla.— The 

among  the  leaders  in  the  vari-  Augustine  Record  has  ««« 


lOc  for  Sunday 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. — Th®,^ 
Augustine  Record  has  wi*® 


ous  fields.  More  than  2.000  sta-  the  price  of  the  Sunday  edition 
dents  participated  In  1948.  to  10c  for  newsstand  copies- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  3. 


Fingers  of  flame  that  pierce  solid  rock 


Yes,  through  a  dramatic  new  process  known  as  jet-piercing 
.  ,  .  holes  can  now  he  burned  straight  and  true  through 
solid  rock!  The  harder  the  rock  the  more  efficient  the  oper¬ 
ation!  A  special  comhination  of  oxygen,  fuel,  and  water 
does  the  joh  .  .  .  and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  drill  attack. 

This  process  is  of  particular  significance  to  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  today.  W  h\  ?  Because  government  surveys  show  that 
.Xmerica's  reserves  of  top-grade  iron  ore— source  of  steel- 
are  fast  being  reduced.  But  there  remain  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  beds  of  the  once  scorned  low-grade  iron  ore  called 
t  aconite. 

The  extremek  hard  and  dense  nature  of  taconite  makes 
usual  mining  methods  too  costlv  and  impractical.  But  the 
jet-picrcing  process— jc/V/i  1  HO  the  equipment  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost- w  ill  burn  holes  straight  into  the  solid  taco¬ 
nite  so  that  it  can  be  blasted  into  lumps  of  usable  size. 

Also,  destructive  abrasion  from  the  sharp-edged  rock  on 
loading  and  crushing  equipment  is  being  better  controlled 


bv  machine  parts  made  from  extra-hard  alloy  steels.  And 
to  concentrate  the  iron  content  of  the  ore,  new  chemical 
processes  can  flush  away  much  of  the  "waste"’  matter— thus 
leaving  an  ore  SO'^f  richer,  for  more  efficient  smelting. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  created  the  jet-piercing 
flame  process  as  well  as  many  of  the  alloys,  chemicals,  and 
other  materials  essential  to  today’s  mining  efficiency.  .And 
UCC  stands  ready  to  help  solve  problems  in  other  fields  of 
American  enterprise  .  .  .  wherever  better  basic  materials 
and  better  processes  are  needed.  A  ' 


FREE:  If  you  uoiild  like  to  knon  more  ahoiil  / 

many  of  the  lliingt  you  use  every  day,  send  for 
the  ilittstrafetl  and  l^rtnesses, 

It  tells  hinv  science  and  industry  use  I  (  (.‘s 
Alloys,  Chemicals.  Carltuns.  Cases,  and  Clast  cs. 
ir  rite  for  free  Hooklet  J. 

Union  Carbide 

AJVD  CAJiBOJV  COBBOBATJOJV 


-  Trade-marked  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include - 

I.IXDE  Oxysen  •  Pre,st-0-I.ite  .Xcotylcne  •  PvROFAX  Gas  •  Hayxes  Stei.LITE  Alloys 
Ei.ECTROVET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  ClIE>tlCAI.S  •  BaKEEITE,  KrENE,  ViNYON,  and  VlNYLITE  Plastics 
NatIONAI.  Carbons  •  .Acheson  Electrodes  •  Evere  \D^■  Flasldiulits  and  Batteries  •  Prestone  and  TrEK  .Anti-Freezes 


Printed  in  o.  S.  A. 


LOOK  AGAIN  AT  PITTSBURGH’S  BILLION-DOLLAR  LOOK 


Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  last  piece  of  property 
needed  for  Pittsburgh’s  new  36-acre  Point  Park.  Another 
park,  with  underground  storage  for  1,000  cars,  will  lie 
between  the  new  Mellon-U.  S.  Steel  and  Alcoa  sky¬ 
scrapers.  Tropical  and  native  birds,  plants  and  fish  w'ill 
be  “at  home”  in  a  new  conservatory-aviary  now  a-build- 
ing  on  the  North  Side.  A  children’s  zoo  was  opened  this 
fall  in  Highland  Park. 


Pittsburgh’s  many  park  improvements,  together  with 
vast  programs  for  slum  clearance,  and  a  breath-takingly 
modern  airport-recreation  center  to  open  next  year,  will 
make  Pittsburgh  a  pretty  picture.  But  what  gives  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  picture — what  makes  Pittsburgh  a  market 
with  a  terrific  present  and  future — is  the  industrial 
expansion  program  into  which  business  is  pouring  far 
more  than  a  billion  dollars. 


The  36-acre  Point  Park  will  surround  Ihe  site  of  historic  Port  Pitt.  23  adjoining  acres  also  will  be  redeveloped. 


In  the  Pittsburgh  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones — w’here 
civic  projects  and  industrial  expansion  are  moving  ahead 
at  a  fast  clip — The  Press  is  No.  i  in  circulation  by  35.000 
copies.  In  these  zones,  the  numl)er  of  persons  who  buy 
The  Press  every  evening  is  as  great  as  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Dayton,  Miami,  Richmond,  Oklahoma  City  or 
Providence.  And  the  eight  counties  entirely  or  partially 
within  the  Retail  Trade  Zone  Ijoundary  spend  2}/^ 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  retail  sales! 

Because  it  is  a  great  sales-producing  medium  in  a  great 
market.  The  Press  is  publishing  more  advertising  volume 
this  year  than  any  Pittsljurgh  newspaper  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished  before. 

Find  out  how  The  Press  can  work  {or  jou.  For  rates, 
case  histories  or  merchandising  help,  call  your  Press 


Representative.  Every  .Scripps-Howard  Representative 
is  a  Press  Representative. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINES 

published  In  first  6  months 


1948 

1949 

Chang* 

PRESS  (e) 

PRESS  (S) 

8,669,691 

4,062,841 

9,378,390 

4,099,531 

-f 708,699 
+  36,690 

Post-Gazette  (m) 
Post-Gazette  (S) 

4,863,591 

4,712,345 

1,156,228 

—151,246 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) 
Sun-Telegraph  (S) 

5,836,018 

3,569,023 

6,308,298 

3,391,587 

-1-472,280 

—177,436 

Sunday  figum  include  alt  supplamanti  Sourca:  Madia  ftacordtt  Im* 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  WorU-Ttltgrom 


aEVELAND . Pr*M 

PITTSBUROH . frttt 

SANFRANOSCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cilisen 


aNONNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Port 


Covington  edition,  Cincinnoti  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM . Port 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commereioi  Appeol 

MEMPHIS . PretfScimitor 

WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . ^ 

HOUSTON . ^ 

FORT  WORTH . ^ 

ALBUQUERQUE . trfaM 

EL  PASO . Htnid-Ped 


Chicago  San  Francisco  Dotreit  Cincinnati  Philodolphla  Fort  Worth 


Oonoral  Advortlsing  Dopartmont.  230  Park  Avanuo.  New  York  City 


